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The Fifth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


of Versailles, the International Labour Organisation has 

held the annual General Conference provided for in that 
Treaty. In describing the third and fourth sessions of this 
Conference, allusion had to be made to the difficulties of the 
existing economic and political situation, difficulties which were 
reflected to some extent in the deliberations of the sessions, and 
to a still greater extent in their effect upon the results which 
followed upon the decisions adopted. 

It cannot be stated that the Fifth Session met under 
much happier circumstances. Though there are those who 
profess to see the beginning of the end of a dark and troubled 
time, it has to be confessed that the end itself is not yet, that 
the period of recuperation will still in all probability be long and 
difficult. The International Labour Organisation, like other 
international institutions, is performing the functions allotted to 
it by the ‘"reaties of Peace in a welter of happenings which 
whilst probably of no greater — perhaps much less — significance 
than are its labours and its decisions, have yet greater dramatic 
appeal and the property of filling more columns of the world’s 
press. 

That a Conference of the proportions and importance of that 
just concluded could have been held to discuss the apparently 
dull and uncontroversial question of the general principles of 
factory inspection is in itself possibly surprising to those who 
may not have followed the fortunes of the Organisation since 
iis beginnings in 1919. The reader in England, France, Germany 
or any other modern industrial state now accepts factory inspec- 
tion as he accepts street lighting or main drainage, that is, 
as a necessity of civilised life, perhaps a little expensive, but 
presenting no problems or principle, nothing of the nature of a 
great cause to be embraced with ardour. He should reflect, 
however : the “great causes ” of to-day are necessarily less simple, 
less direct in their appeal to the emotions, than were those of 
less complicated eras. Civilisation is maintained not only by 
high ideals expressed in noble terms, but by those same ideals 
translated into street lighting, main drainage, and factory in- 
spection. 


F or the fifth time since its inception under the Treaty of Peace 
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And the subject of factory inspection is not without its 
romance. There is here no opportunity to recall the experiments 
of the early years of the nineteenth century, the amateur, 
untrained, and unpaid “inspectors” whose intentions were often 
better than their achievements, leading in the eighteen-thirties 
to the beginnings of the creation of the expert paid professional 
“inspector” who, through reviling and adulation both immode- 
rate, has come in the modern state to be the pillar upon which 
the enforcement of much civilisation-saving legislation now rests, 
and one of the principal sources of improvement in the future. 

The Organisation has long been preoccupied with the question 
of inspection. An international code is in process of formation 
by the decisions of the successive sessions of the Conference, a 
code which already covers very important matters in the sphere 
of labour conditions. That code is being transformed into action 
by the enactment of portions of it in this or that national legisla- 
tion, and the ends appointed for the Organisation by the Treaties 
of Peace, the securing of that “social justice” upon which alone 
universal peace can be established, and the improvement of those 
conditions of labour which involve “such injustice, hardship, and 
privation to large numbers of people” as to imperil the peace 
and harmony of the world, are to that extent being brought nearer. 
Precisely for this reason — the translation, that is, of international 
decisions upon labour conditions into national legislation — the 
question of factory inspection and the part it plays in the enforce- 
ment of legislation and in the improvement of legislation becomes 
of pre-eminent importance. Further, since the improvement of 
labour conditions may involve increases in the cost of production 
{at any rate immediate and perhaps temporary increases), any 
given country may hesitate to impose upon its industries the 
additional burden of improved regulations unless it is assured 
that its competitors are doing the same, and are effectively 
enforcing their legislation. The best guarantee of that is efficient 
inspection. 

The Treaties of Peace themselves took note of the importance 
of this question. Among those “methods and principles for 
regulating labour conditions which all industrial communities 
should endeavour to apply”, which are “of special and urgent 
importance”, appears the following: 

































_Each State should make provisions for a system of inspection, in 
which women should take part, in order to ensure the enforcement of 
the laws and regulations for the protection of the employed. 








And, when urging the importance of these methods and prin- 
ciples, the framers of the Treaty made, as a condition of their 
efficacy to confer lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of the 

f world, the proviso that they should be safeguarded in practice 

f by an adequate system of inspection. 

f From time to time the question has been touched upon in 

; discussions during the sessions of the Conference. On the occa- 
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sion of three of the four previous Conferences — the exception 
being the Genoa session of 1920, which was occupied exclusively 
with maritime affairs — the inspectors of factories who happened 
to be present as delegates or technical advisers held unofficial 
meetings at which matters germane to their profession were 
usefully discussed. One Government proposed that a special 
conference of representatives of the European inspection services 
should be convened. The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, however, upon which lies the duty of determining 
the agenda of the General Conference, considered that the best 
method of giving effect to the various suggestions made was to 
place the subject upon the agenda for the session of this year. 


THE AGENDA 


The subject did not, in the first instance, form the whole of 
the agenda of the session, as it came to do in effect. The inten- 
tion of the Governing Body, at the moment when its decision 
was taken, was to hold a session of normal length with an agenda 
comprising a number of items. Two circumstances contributed 
to a change of plan. In the first piace, demands for economy 
in expenditure led to the suggestion that no session of the Con- 
ference should be held during the present financial year ; in the 
second place, one of the Governments had proposed, and the 
proposal had been warmly received, that the normal time at 
which the sessions of the Conference were held should be changed 
from the autumn to the spring. The Conference did, in fact, tend 
rather to clash with the annual Assembly of the League of Nations. 
The Governing Body decided to attempt to meet both suggestions, 
but, since under the Treaties of Peace a session of the Conference 
must be held during each year, it was not possible to abandon 
entirely the session of 1923 and hold the fifth session in the spring 
of 1924. A single subject — that of the general principles for 
the organisation of factory inspection — was therefore chosen 
from the agenda already agreed upon, and it was anticipated 
that a session of short duration, involving a minimum of expense, 
would suffice for its adequate examination. 

Under these circumstances, it would not have been surprising 
if the number of states represented at the Conference had been 
markedly smaller than usual; that the event proved otherwise 
is probably an indication both of the importance attached to 
the question under discussion and of the lively interest taken in 
the International Labour Organisation by the industrial states. 
Forty-two states sent delegations, and no state of any great 
economic importance (except, of course, the United States of 
America and Russia, which remain outside the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Organisation) was unrepresented (1). 





(1) The states represented at the first session (Washington) numbered 40, at 
the second (Genoa — exclusively maritime) 27, at the third (Geneva 1921) 39, and 
at the fourth (Geneva 1922) 39. 
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THE DELEGATIONS 


The Treaties provide that a national delegation to the Con- 
ference should consist of four persons, two representing their 
government, the others appointed by their government “in agree- 
ment with the industrial organisations, if such organisations 
exist, which are most representative of employers or workpeople, 
as the case may be, in their respective countries”. If, then, all 
delegations are complete, the composition of the Conference 
exhibits a certain balance ; one half of its members represent 
the Governments, one quarters the employers and one quarter 
the workers. The importance of the preservation of this balance 
will be seen when it is recalled that the principal decisions of 
the Conference must be made by a two-thirds majority, and 
from time to time vigorous protest has been raised against the 
sending of incomplete delegations. On the present occasion 
47 delegations consisted of Government representatives only. 
In two further instances the “most representative organisation ”, 
in the one case of workers and in the other of employers, had 
failed to come to an agreement with regard to the nomination of 
a delegate, with the result that the Norwegian employers’ 
representative’ and the Bulgarian workers’ representative, though 
present at the Conference and taking part in its work, were not 
able to exercise their vote, Article 390 of the Treaty of Versailles 
providing that when a State Member of the Organisation fails to 
nominate one of the non-Government delegates the other may sit 
and speak, but not vote at the Conference. 

But a more difficult type of problem arises from the method 
of appointing non-Government representatives. At each session 
of the Conference there have been a number of cases in which 
the credentials of a delegate have been challenged on the ground 
that the organisation consulted by the Government in making 
the nomination was not the “most representative”. In this 
session also “credentials ” gave difficult problems to the committee 
which examined them. For the most part these cases arise in 
countries where the organisation of the workers or employers 
has not yet reached a stage at which the “most representative ” 
of them can be indicated without possibility of doubt. Japan 
and India are cases in point, and the validity of the nomination 
of the workers’ delegates of these two countries was challenged. 
Recent changes in Italy provided another knotty problem. The 
new Fascist unions, by their constitution and rules, are alleged, 
by those who questioned the nomination of the Italian workers’ 
delegate, to admit employers to membership as well as employees ; 
if was therefore somewhat humorously suggested that the Italian 
employers were represented at the Conference by “one and a 
half delegates”, the workérs by “half a delegate” only. The 
majority of the Credentials Committee recommended, however, 
that the Fascist delegate be admitted, basing their decision in 
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the first place upon the formal denial made by the Italian Govern- 
ment, as well as by the delegate himself, that the trade union 
organisations which the latter represented and which had been 
consulted by the Government were in fact joint organisations 
of employers and workers, and in the second place upon the 
consideration that the Fascist federation of unions appeared to ke: 
be, at any rate from the point of view of numbers, the “most 2 
representative " organisation. This latter point was not contested. ; 
The Conference, which is master of its own house in this respect, 
admitted him, as it did also the other delegates,. workers and 
employers, whose credentials had been contested. 

The personnel of the Conference, thus finally determined, 
comprised 74 Government, 24 employers’, and 24 workers’ dele- 
gates ; they were accompanied by some seventy technical advisers. 
Notable among the delegations were those of the Argentine 
Republic, of Persia, and of Panama, countries which had been a 
represented at the first session of the Conference at Washington 3 
in 1919, but not subsequently until this occasion, and that of ¥ 
Ireland, newly admitted as a Member of the League of Nations 
and by that fact of the International Labour Organisation also. 


























PERSONNEL 





The nature of the subject to be discussed made it inevitable 
that there should be many changes in the personnel of the Con- 
ference. Governments had sent, in many instances, either as dele- 
gates or as technical advisers, as was to be expected, their 
heads of inspection services. There were therefore many new 
faces present. But fortunately perhaps for the continuity of the 
development of that technique in conference procedure which 
is of so great importance in international assemblies of this kind, 
a large number of those who can claim experience were present ; 
and among them there were few with greater claims to knowledge 
of the Organisation than could be put forward by Dr. Adatci, 
the first Japanese Government delegate. His experience as 
Chairman of the Selection Committee at the previous session, 
as member of the Governing Body, as member of the Fourth 
Committee of the Assembly of the League of Nations, and, not 
least, his continuous interest in and marked friendliness towards 
the Organisation were excellent qualifications, which the Con- 
ference recognised by electing him unopposed to the presidency 
of the session. 

According to the Standing Orders, the three vice-presidents 
are nominated by the Government, employers’, and workers’ 
groups respectively, and must be of different nationalities. In 
order to avoid certain difficulties caused by the latter point, the 
new Standing Orders adopted in 1922 provided that the order in 
which the groups should nominate their vice-presidents was to 
be determined by ‘ot at the Fifth Session, and that at subsequent 
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sessions the groups should have priority of nomination in rota- 
tion. The vice-presidents so elected were Mr. Pfister, one 
of the Swiss Government delegates who has long been 
associated with the Conference and the Governing Body, 
Mr. Jouhaux, French workers’ representative, member of the 
Governing Body, and delegate at every session of the Conference 
with the exception of that held at Genoa in 1920, and Mr. Olivetti, 
representative of the Italian employers at fhree sessions of the 
Conference, and member of the Governing Body. 


PREPARATORY WORK 


The subject to be discussed was, as has been stated, the 
apparently simple and non-controversial one of the general prin- 
ciples for the organisation of factory inspection. The preliminary 
examination of the question, carried out according to established 
practice by the International Labour Office, had shown, however, 
that the subject was exceedingly complicated. Diversities of prac- 
tice as regards the scope of inspection, the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary duties of inspectors, their relations to the executive and 
judicial authorities of their countries, their recruitment and 
training were revealed by the replies forwarded by the Govern- 
ments in response to the Questionnaire issued by the Office early 
in the year. The diversity of view and of practice did not appear 
to preclude agreement upon general principles, but pointed to 
the adoption of a decision in the form of a Recommendation 
rather than in that of the less elastic Convention. 

Incidentally, it may be said that the nature and quality as 
well as the number of the replies to the Questionnaire call for 
remark. They are collected and analysed in a Report, issued 
some time before the Session opened, and they form what is 
undoubtedly the most instructive material yet issued on the 
general question of inspection, a subject upon which published 
material appears to be singularly scanty. 

The subject had been divided for the purposes of examination 
into four principal sections, under the headings: (1) Scope of 
Factory Inspection ; (2) Nature of the Functions and Powers of 
Factory Inspectors ; (3) Organisation of Factory Inspection ; and 
(4) Inspection Reports. The draft for a Recommendation prepared 
by the Office as a basis for discussion followed the same plan. 

When the Conference approached the consideration of the 
subject, it accepted the draft prepared by the Office in so far 
as the division of the question was concerned, but again divided 
the second section, relating to the nature of the functions and 
powers of inspectors, in such a way as to confide to a separate 
committee the important study of the relations of inspection 
services to the problems of safety. 
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THe WORK OF THE COMMITTEES 


Five committees were therefore appointed, composed as usual 
of equal numbers from the three groups. Three of the Committees 
were composed of 24 members, and the other two of 18 members, 
arrangements being made by which the Governments were as 
far as possible represented on the particular committees in. 
which they were most interested. 


The Sphere of Inspection 


The First Committee, which was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Jules Gautier, French Government delegate, had to examine 
the question of the sphere of inspection. There is of course 
general agreement in principle and in practice among those 
states in which a system of factory inspection has developed, 
that the principal function of that system is to secure the enforce- 
ment of the legislation governing the conditions of labour and 
the protection of workers during the hours of their employment. 
That legislation is fairly whiform in scope throughout the indus- 
trial world, though it of course differs much in detail. It covers 
the hours of labour and of rest from labour, and prescribes under 
what conditions and for what classes of workers work during the 
night is permissible. It also treats of dangerous and unhealthy 
work, laying down provisions for avoiding the evils incident te 
such work as far as may be possible, and further, it is concerned 
with the general questions of hygiene and safety which arise 
in connection with all employment, apart from the particular 
dangers associated with what are more specifically the dangerous 
and unhealthy occupations. 

The Committee considered that, in addition to this primary 
function of the inspectorate, certain additional duties might very 
well be entrusted to it (as indeed they are in practice), but on the 
condition that such duties should be allied in character to the 
primary functions and should not be of a nature to impede their 
efficient exercise ; and further that any additional duties should 
not be such as would be likely to impair that complete impartiality 
which is so important a desideratum in any inspectorate or that 
authority which should attach to it. 


The nature of these additional duties the Committee considered 
would depend upon the needs and customs of each particular 
state, and it therefore declined to enumerate them. One point 
which led to considerable debate in the Committee is worthy 
of note. The draft prepared by the Office had suggested that one 
of the accessory duties of an inspectorate might be the examination 
of plans for proposed factories and workplaces from the point 
of view of ensuring the health and safety of the workers who 
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might be employed therein. This suggestion was based, of 
course, on the information furnished by a number of Governments 
in reply to the Questionnaire. The proposal was made that this 
should even be considered to be one of the fundamental duties 
of the inspectorate, but the Committee did not see its way to 
accept this, and contented itself with indicating in its report 
the importance which a number of its members attached to the 
matter. The same question arose, in another connection, during 
the debates of the Third Committee, when the great value of 
this duty, which in a number of countries is now allotted to 
the factory inspectors, was vigorously stressed. 

The report finally submitted to the Conference by the chairman 
of the First Committee recommended therefore what should be 
the principal end to be aimed at by inspection, namely, the 
supervision of the application of legislation relating to the con- 
ditions of work and the protection of the workers, and under 
what conditions other duties related to but not strictly speaking 
comprised within this end might be confided to the inspecting 
staff. 

















The Functions and Powers of Inspectors 










To the Second Committee, which elected Mr. de Michaelis, 
Italian Government delegate, as its chairman, was entrusted the 
consideration of the powers with which inspectors should be 
endowed in order that the general aims discussed by the First 
Committee should be attained. As has been stated, the discus- 
sion of these powers in relation to the specific question of safety 
was allotted to the Third Committee ; the decisions therefore of 
- the Second Committee were of a general nature. 
; The Committee’s decisions provided, in brief, for the “right 
of entry”; the right to question, without witnesses, members 
of the staff of establishments inspected and to examine registers 
or other documents which are required by law to be kept in 
such establishments ; to bring cases of breach of the law directly 
before the competent judicial authorities (subject to such reference 
to superiors as may be considered necessary) ; and, when imme- 
diate action is necessary to bring an installation or plant into 
conformity with the law, to make an order (or to apply to the 
competent authorities for an order) requiring that action to be 
taken. A further clause provides that the knowledge of 
manufacturing secrets or of working processes which inspectors 
may acquire in the course of their duties must not, “on pain of 
legal penalties or suitable disciplinary measures”, be disclosed. 
These are of course the normal powers and duties confided to 
inspectors. They nevertheless provided what were probably the 
most highly controversial points touched upon in the whole course 
of the discussions on the questions before the Conference. The knot 
of the controversy was one which has frequently given difficulty 
in attempts to secure international agreement; it lay in the 
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theoretically complete separation between the administrative and 
the judicial functions of government which is held to exist under 
the British constitution and others which may be more or less 
modelled upon it. It was claimed that to give to factory in- 
spectors power to issue orders which must be obeyed as such, 
subject to recourse on the part of the employer to the Courts, 
was incompatible with law and custom in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Similarly the exact judicial value to be placed upon the 
reports drawn up by inspectors concerning breaches of the law 
varies under different judicial systems. Under some, if not 
most, of the Continental systems the documents addressed to the 
Courts by the inspectors are considered to establish the facts 
stated in them in default of proof to the contrary. Under English 
laws, however, the onus of proof lies upon the inspector, as 
upon any other prosecutor, who must himself appear before the 
Court and produce his evidence. In general when the prosecutor 
is a public official, however, the onus of proof lies, under Con- 
tinental systems of law, upon the defendant. To the Continental 
mind, therefore, the adoption of a clause suitable for the British : 
system would have resulted in the weakening of the present be 
position of the inspector before the Continental courts, and would ; 
have distinguished him in an unfavourable manner from other 
public officials, from policemen upwards, who may in the course 
of their duties act as prosecutor. Moreover, the necessity of 
the presence of the inspector in the Court appears in Continental 
eyes to be a pure waste of the inspector's time, which might 


otherwise be employed in the pursuance of his inspection duties E 
properly so-called ; but the protagonists of the British system 9 
held firmly to their point, which involved the maintenance of 4 


the famous principle that every man should be considered innocent 
until he had been proved guilty, and the Conference inserted 
verbal amendments to the Committee’s text on these two points 
which were intended to make it applicable to all judicial ; 
systems. : 


Safety 











To the Third Committee, as has been stated, fell the 
consideration of the relations of inspection to the problems 
of safety, a term interpreted in a wide sense, to include not 
only accident prevention but the maintenance of health and 
the avoidance of unnecessary fatigue. With regard to acci- 
dents, the Committee recommended the procedure of obligatory 
notification and subsequent investigation, and stressed the 
importance of investigation in cases of accidents which 
happen frequently. Even when these are of a trivial nature, 
investigation into their causes may be well worth while. National 
practice as to what accidents are to be notified to the authorities 
varies much ; a suggested criterion was the length of the victim’s 
absence from work as a result of the accident, but this period, 
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as the chairman, Mr. Armand Julin, Belgian Government delegate, 
pointed out, varied enormously. The Committee therefore left 
the matter to be decided by national legislation. 

Regulation and legislation have been found by experience, 
however, to be inadequate as a means of preventing accidents, 
and the well-known “ Safety-First Movement” has, in the United 
States and Great Britain more particularly, come splendidly to 
their aid. It was stated during the Committee’s discussions that 
probably over seventy per cent. of the accidents that take place 
in factories are not preventible by any safety devices, but are 
due to psychological reasons, to momentary inattention, or to 
carelessness bred of familiarity, and that consequently most 
progress in the reduction of the number of accidents is to be 
looked for from personal care rather than mechanical changes. This 
hypothesis is of course the basis of the Safety-First movement, 
the advantages reaped from which were strongly pressed by 
certain of the members. The movement calls for the collaboration 
of workers, managing staff, and employers, and the Committee, 
considering that inspectors could vitally aid such collaboration by 
their experience and counsel, inserted a clause to the effect that 
their encouragement and aid should be given. Further clauses 
emphasise the importance of the inspector as adviser. They are 
inspired by the marked development of the character of inspec- 
tion which has taken place during recent years, and which tend 
to make of the inspector a peripatetic technical counsellor to 
workmen and employers alike, rather than an agent whose 
approach is to be feared (and, be it said, prepared against, if 
possible). Strong emphasis was rightly laid upon this aspect 
of the inspectors’ vocation, which indicates the true line of 
progress. 































Organisation of the Inspectorate 







Reference has already been made to early experiments in the 
creation of an inspecting staff. It is not too much to say that 
on the quality, moral and technical, of that staff, the whole 
efficiency of inspection, and therefore of the application of legisla- 
tion, depends. In connection with the choice of the personnel 
and their training, their effective distribution, their position 
relative to local and central authorities, as well as the methods of 
carrying out their duties, the Fourth Committee, under the 
3 guidance of Sir Malcolm Delevingne, British Government delegate, 
' as chairman, found that a large number of general principles can 

now be deduced from the successful practice of the industrial 
nations. As regards the personnel, the Committee urged that it 
1s essential that inspectors should possess, in addition to advanced 
technical training and good general education, those qualities 
of character which will gain the confidence of all the classes with 
whom they may be called upon to deal. These qualities, it may 
be recalled, though now often taken for granted in experienced’ 
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States, are, if history has anything to teach on the point, not 
always easily procurable in the first instance. It is on record 
that, in the attempt to secure analogous qualities in the first 
regular police force established in England, the changes in the 
personnel during the first year amounted to 800 per cent. of the 
total force! And the demands made upon inspectors require a 
higher degree of impartiality, tact, independence, and conciliatory 
aptitude than those required of the policeman. The general 
principles laid down in this connection are therefore of special 
importance. 

Independence and impartiality, it is recommended, are best 
secured by placing the inspectorate, enrolled on a permanent basis 
and not influenced by political changes of government, directly 
under a central authority, and removing it from all control by 
local authorities, which may be and often are influenced by con- 
siderations which have little or no connection with the work 
and the aims of inspection. Incidents were known to all the 
delegates which demonstrated, sometimes amusingly, sometimes 
tragically, the necessity of liberating the inspectorate from the 
trammels of such consideration, and there is little doubt that 
the decision of the Conference will give real support to the 
governments in their efforts to create an independent and 
impartial inspecting body. 

Of the technical qualifications which inspectors should possess, 
it may be said that whilst a minimum may be prescribed, it is 
impossible under modern conditions that any one person should 
be adequately trained for all inspectoral purposes. Specialisation 
has already become fairly highly developed, more particularly in 
regard to the use of dangerous materials, atmospheric problems 
such as those associated with humidity, dust, and gases, and 
electrical equipment. The Fourth Committee considered that 
this specialisation is essential, and that experts having adequate 
medical, engineering, electrical or other necessary scientific 
training should be employed by each state for dealing with these 
matters. 

High standards of qualification for the ordinary inspectorate 
and even higher ones for the specialist experts do not of course 
preclude the employment of women, which is particularly noted 
in the Treaties of Peace themselves as being desirable, and the 
Committee recommended that they be admitted to the inspectorate 
on precisely the same terms as men, the same qualifications 
being demanded and the same conditions accorded. This clause 
gave opportunity, when the matter was discussed in the Con- 
ference, for expressions of high approval from the women 
delegates, who particularly welcomed a declaration from one of 
the Japanese Government delegates to the effect that the employ- 
ment of women inspectors was being considered in his country. 

But whilst the Committee’s insistence on high qualification 
places no impediment in the way of the employment of qualified 
women, how does it affect the possibility of the employment of 
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men and women who are or have been themselves industrial 
workers, and whose qualifications, gained by their experience 
at the loom or at the coal-face, are indeed high, but are of different 
nature from those apparently indicated in the text of the Recom- 
mendation? In some countries (Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland, and 
perhaps others), the practice exists of recruiting a class of 
assistant inspectors from the ranks of the workers themselves. 
An amendment urging this course was moved when the Fourth 
Committee’s report came before the Conference and its movers 
and supporters declared that the results gained in their respective 
countries were highly satisfactory. It was pointed out, however, 
by the Chairman of the Committee that similar experiments made 
in Great Britain over a period of thirty years had not given 
satisfaction either to the authorities or to the assistant inspectors 
themselves, and on his recommendation the Conference rejected 
the amendment by 55 votes to 26. 

























Methods of Inspection 











The Fourth Committee considered also the methods of inspec- 
tion and included in their report a number of clauses concerning 
the periodical visitation of factories and work-places which lay 
down a standard for the normal practice in this matter. On the 
co-operation of employers and workers with the inspectorate the 
Committee made two recommendations. In the first place, the 
right of the workers (or their representatives) to complain in 
case of abuses, and the necessity for treating such complaints in 
a confidential manner, was emphasised, and in the second place, 
the Committee referred to the desirability that the inspectorate 
should confer from time to time with representatives of the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations with a view to considering 
the best measures to be taken for promoting a high standard in 
regard to the conditions affecting the health and safety of the 
workers. 















Inspectors’ Reports 






The reports which should be made by inspectors were the 
subject of discussion in the Fifth Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Francois Sokal, Polish Government delegate, which 
agreed upon clauses asking that these reports should be regularly 
communicated to the central authorities, and should be framed 
on uniform lines. The central authority should then compile 
and publish an annual report, which should comprise in the 
first place a list of the laws and regulations relating to conditions 
of work adopted during the year covered, and in the second place 
statistical information giving as far as possible the strength and 
organisation of the inspecting staff, a classification of the establish- 
ments covered by the laws and regulations, with the number of 
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workers (men, women, young persons, and children) employed, 
the number of visits of inspection made for each class of establish- 
ment, the number of establishments visited more than once during 
the year, the number and nature of the breaches of the law 3 
brought before the competent authorities with the statistics of the a 
convictions recorded, and finally, the number, nature, and cause 
of accidents and occupational diseases notified, tabulated accord- 
ing to the classes of establishments. 

All this of course, or nearly all this, is given in the annual 
inspection reports of most of the advanced industrial states. The 3 
value of reports so constituted, not only from the national point ; 
of view in securing efficient inspection and the progressive 
improvement of conditions, but also internationally, is incontest- 
able. Nations do not yet sufficiently benefit by each other's 
experience, and one of the objects of the International Labour 
Organisation is to assist them in this direction. Hence the desire 
that the annual reports should be as far as possible internationally 
comparable. 





















THE RECOMMENDATION 





As has been indicated, the reports of the five committees dealt 
respectively with one aspect or another of the subject before the 
Conference, and made a number of recommendations in each ‘ 
case. The Conference examined the reports and the recommenda- § 
tions “in a first reading” and after in some cases, the more 
important of which have been indicated, amending their texts, 
sent them to a Drafting Committee to be established in the form 
of a Recommendation. It will be recalled that the more impor- 
tant decisions of the Conference take the form of either a Draft 
Convention or a Recommendation, and that it had been considered 
that the latter form was more suitable for the present case. ¢ 
The Drafting Committee therefore assembled and co-ordinated 
the work of the five committees and submitted to the Conference 
for its final approval a single Recommendation comprising the 
various proposals of the committees. In accordance with the 
Treaties of Peace, such a Recommendation must be agreed upon 
by a two-thirds majority ; the record vote, taken when the Draft- 
ing Committee’s proposal was placed before the Conference, 
revealed unanimity, 105 delegates voting for the Recommendation 
and none against. 



















OTHER WORK OF THE CONFERENCE 






To round off the whole subject of factory inspection, the Con- 
ference adopted unanimously a resolution which, by its nature, 
could not form part of a Recommendation addressed to the 
Governments of the State: Members of the Organisation. As has 
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been stated, the clauses of the Recommendation concerning 
inspectors’ reports represent an attempt to make a certain progress 
towards their international comparability ; the task of making 
that comparison can be entrusted only to the International Labour 
Office, and the Conference, by a special resolution adopted 
unanimously, invited the Office to publish annually a general 
report based upon the annual national reports, and further, tc 
make every endeavour to secure the highest possible degree of 
uniformity in their presentation, more especially as concerns 
their statistics. 

A second resolution, put forward by the Third Committee and 
again adopted unanimously by the Conference, called attention 
to a special device made use of in certain countries in order to 
obtain a reduction in the number of accidents. This device is 
simply the offer of accident insurance at reduced premiums to 
those employers who have taken approved measures for the safety 
of their workers. Evidence of the success of this plan was put 
forward by certain members of the Committee, and the resolution 
asks for an enquiry into the matter to be carried out by the 
Office. 

Still in connection with the subject of accidents, a third resolu- 
tion, put forward by Mr. Schiirch, the Swiss workers’ delegate, 
called upon the Governing Body to enquire into the need for 
an international agreement upon the use of automatic couplings 
for the rolling-stock of railways. Before the war, it is to be 
noted, some six or seven hundred persons were injured and 
twelve or fifteen killed annually in coupling operations on British 
railways. 

Finally, Mr. Uno, the Japanese workers’ delegate, asked the 
Conference to consider the possibility of the inspection of labour 
conditions in the merchant marine, and the Conference agreed. 

These resolutions dealt with matters closely related to the 
general subject discussed at the session ; one other matter, not so 
related, formed the subject of a further resolution unanimously 
adopted. The Workers’ Group drew attention to certain condi- 
tions affecting the workers in the Saar Basin. It may be recalled 
that the Treaty of Versailles provides with regard to this area, 
that “in fixing the conditions and hours of labour for men, 
women, and children, the Governing Commission is to take into 
consideration the wishes expressed by the local labour organisa- 
tions, as well as the principles adopted by the League of Nations ”. 
It was pointed out that the “principles” referred to can only 
be those laid down in the Labour Part of the Treaty and the 
decisions of the International Labour Conference. The resolu- 
tion called therefore upon the Governing Body to consider 
whether relations should be entered into with the League of 
Nations in order that means of satisfying the local organisations 
might be considered, as well as the manner in which the Inter- 
national Labour Office might place itself at the disposal of the 
Governing Commission in order to secure the adoption of the 
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“principles” mentioned. The Workers’ Group, in putting for- 
ward the resolution, referred to a memorial addressed by the 
trade unions of the Saar to the International Labour Office. It 
should be mentioned, in addition, that the President of the Govern- 
ing Commission of the Saar had himself made, to the President 
of the Governing Body and to the Director of the Office, proposals 
similar to those contained in the resolution. 











THE DIRECTOR'S REPORT 






One other question occupied the attention of Conference during 
its short session. It will remembered that the Director of the 
International Labour Office, in accordance with the Stand- 
ing Orders, presented to the sessions of 1921 and 1922 
detailed reports upon the working of the Organisation and 
the Office during the preceding year. On this occasion, in view 
of the circumstances to which reference has been made, the report 
was relatively short, confining itself first to a tabular statement 
concerning the progress made in the ratification of the Conven- 
tions adopted at previous sessions of the Conference and in the 
adoption of measures in pursuance of the Recommendations, and 
secondly to the publication of the annual reports which, by the 
terms of Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles, are to be forwarded 
to the International Labour Office by the Governments of States 
which have ratified any of the Conventions (2). 

The discussions on the Director’s Report which have taken 
place during three successive sessions of fhe Conference have > 
centred, for the most part, on the extent of the ratification and 
application of the decisions of the Conference. Opportunity seems 
to be taken by Government delegates to explain the intentions 
of their particular Governments in regard to those decisions, to 
use, in short, the Conference as an international platform for 
the enunciation of their difficulties and their aims. Similarly, 
the workers’ delegates show a tendency to bring to the bar of 
public international opinion, through the medium of the Con- 
ference, the shortcomings which they allege to exist in their own 
countries. 

_ In any case, these discussions give an opportunity of estimat- : 
ing year by year the progress made in the field of international 
labour legislation. They further show the close and permanent 
bond between the Conference, regarded, under the Peace Treaty, 
as a parliament holding an annual session, and the administrative 
body, the International Labour Office. Finally, it is as a result 
of these discussions that the Conference can adopt resolutions 
affecting the general work of the Organisation, in accordance 
with the powers given it by Article 396 of the Peace Treaty. 




































_ (?) It may be noted that the number of ratifications registered or authorised 
iS now 127 as compared with 85 a year ago. 
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CONCLUSION 


Because the subject discussed at the Fiftl: Session did not lend 
itself to controversy, it would be a mistake to suppose that it 
was for that reason of secondary importance. To pass such a 
judgment would be to adopt the prevailing tendency of dismissing 
anything which is not sensational as negligible. Those who 
took part in the Conference were convinced that their time had 
been well spent and good results produced. Countries which 
have as yet no system of factory inspection, or an inadequate 
system (and there are still many such), will be strongly influenced 
by a clear international expression of opinion as to the nature and 
necessity of a good inspection system and the part which it is 
called upon to play in industrial civilisation. If this leads, as 
there is every reason to think it will, to a higher standard of 
enforcement of labour legislation, to fewer accidents and to better 
health protection, the 1923 Conference will have played its part. 
Incidentally, the Conference benefited considerably from the work 
of the Fourth Conference in connection with the Standing Orders, 
which resulted in increased speed and efficiency in the mechanism 
of the Conference. Otherwise it would hardly have succeeded 
in compressing into eight days an amount of work which, in 
previous sessions, would probably have occupied twice the time. 

There were, no doubt, some who regretted that the Conference 


was not occupied with any question of a more controversial 
character. But no one seeks disputes for their own sake, and if 
the 1921 Conference proved that excellent results may often come 
from the clash of opinions, the 1923 Conference may be held to 
have shown that not less valuable work can be done where there 
is no sharp collision of interests to excite the delegates or to stir 
the general public. 


APPENDIX 


RECOMMENDATION ADOPTED AND RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED OR APPROVED 
AT THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 
GENEVA, 22 To 29 OcToBEeR 1923 


Recommendation concerning the General Principles for the Organisation of 
Systems of Inspection to secure the Enforcement of the Laws and Regu- 
lations for the Protection of the Workers. 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Fifth Session on 22 October 
1923, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the general principles for the organisation of factory inspection, the question 
forming the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals should take the form of 8 
recommendation, 
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adopts, this twenty-ninth day of October of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-three, the following Recommendation, to be submitted to the 
Members of the International Labour Organisation for consideration with a 
view to effect being given to it by national legislation or otherwise, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace : 


Whereas the Treaty of Versailles and the other Treaties of Peace include 
among the methods and principles of special and urgent importance for the 
physical, moral, and intellectual welfare of the workers the principle that each 
State should make provision for a system of inspection, in which women 
should take part, in order to ensure the enforcement of the laws and regula- 
tions for the protection of the workers ; 

Whereas the resolutions adopted at th, First Session of the International 
Labour Conference concerning certain countries where special conditions 
prevail involve the creation by these countries of an inspection system if they 
do not already possess such a system ; 

Whereas the necessity of organising a system of inspection becomes specially 
urgent when Conventions adopted at Sessions of the Conference are being 
ratified by Members of the Organisation and put into force ; 

Whereas while the institution of an inspection system is undoubtedly to be 
recommended as one of the most effective means of ensuring the enforcement 
of Conventions and other engagements for the regulation of labour conditions, 
each Member is solely responsible for the execution of Conventions to which 
it is a party in the territory under its sovereignty or its authority and must 
accordingly itself determine in accordance with local conditions what measures 
of supervision may enable it to assume such a responsibility ; 

Whereas, in order to put the experience already gained at the disposal of 
the Members with a view to assisting them in the institution or re-organisation 
of their inspection system, it is desirable to indicate the general principles 
which practice shows to be the best calculated to ensure uniform, thorough 
and effective enforcement of Conventions and more generally of all measures 
for the protection of the workers ; and 

Having decided to leave to each country the determination of how far these 
general principles should be applied to certain spheres of activity ; 

And taking as a guide the long experience already acquired in factory 
inspection ; 

The General Conference recommends that each Member of the International 
Labour Organisation should take the following principles and rules into 
consideration : 


I. SPHERE OF INSPECTION 


1. That it should be the principal function of the system of inspection 
which should be instituted by each Member in accordance with the ninth 
principle of Article 427 of the Treaty of Versailles to secure the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations relating to the conditions of work and the pro- 
tection of the workers while engaged in their work (hours of work and rest ; 
night work ; prohibition of the employment of certain persons on dangerous, 
unhealthy or physically unsuitable work ; health and safety, etc.). 

2. That, in so far as it may be considered possible and desirable, either 
for reasons of convenience in the matter of supervision or by reason of the 
experience which they gain in carrying out their principal duties, to assign 
to inspectors additional duties which may vary according to the conceptions, 
traditions, and customs prevailing in the different countries, such duties may be 
assigned, provided : 

, (a) that they do not in any way interfere with the inspectors’ principal 
uties ; 

(b) that in themselves they are closely related to the primary object of 
ensuring the protection of the health and safety of the workers ; 

(c) that they shall not prejudice in any way the authority and impartiality 
Sea are necessary to inspectors in their relations with employers and 
workers, 
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Il. NATURE OF THE FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF INSPECTORS 


A. General 









3. That inspectors provided with credentials should be empowered by law : 
(a) to visit and inspect, at any hour of the day or night, places where 
they may have reasonable cause to believe that persons under the protection 
of the law are employed, and to enter by day any place which they may 
have reasonable cause to believe to be an establishment, or part thereof, 
subject to their supervision ; provided that, before leaving, inspectors should, 
if possible, notify the employer or some representative of the employer of 
their visit ; 

(b) To question, without witnesses, the staff belonging to the establishment, 
and, for the purpose of carrying out their duties, to apply for information to 
any other persons whose evidence they may consider necessary, and to 
require to be shown any registers or documents which the laws regulating 
conditions of work require to be kept. 

4. That inspectors should be bound by oath, or by any method which 
conforms with the administrative practice or customs in each country, not to 
disclose, on pain of legal penalties or suitable disciplinary measures, manu- 
facturing secrets, and working processes in general, which may come to 
their knowledge in the course of their duties. 

5. That, regard being had to the administrative and judicial system of each 
country, and subject to such reference to superior authority as may be 
considered necessary, inspectors should be empowered to bring breaches of 
the laws, which as certain, directly before the competent judicial author- 
ities ; 

That in countries where it is not incompatible with their system and prin- 
ciples of law, the reports drawn up by the inspectors shall be considered 
to establish the facts stated therein in default of proof to the contrary. 

6. That the inspectors should be empowered, in cases where immediate 
action is necessary to bring installation or plant into conformity with laws 
and regulations, to make an order (or, if that procedure should not be in 
accordance with the administrative or judicial systems of the country, to 
apply to the competent authorities for an order) requiring such alterations to the 
installation or plant to be carried out within a fixed time as may be neces- 
sary for securing full and exact observance of the laws and regulations relating 
to the health and safety of the workers ; 

That in countries where the inspector’s order has executive force of itself, 
its execution should be suspended only by appeal to a higher administrative 
or judicial authority, but in no circumstances should provisions intended to 
protect employers against arbitrary action prejudice the taking of measures 
with a view to the prevention of imminent danger which has been duly 
shown to exist. 








































B. Safety 










7. Having regard to the fact that, while it is essential that the inspectorate 
should be invested with all the legal powers necessary for the performance of 
its duties, it is equally important, in order that inspection may progressively 
become more effective, that, in accordance with the tendency manifested in 
the oldest and most experienced countries, inspection should be increasingly 
directed towards securing the adoption of the most suitable safety methods 
for preventing accidents and diseases with a view to rendering work less 
dangerous, more healthy, and even less exhausting, by the intelligent under- 
standing, education, and co-operation of all concerned, it would appear that 
the following methods are calculated to promote this development in all 
countries : 

(a) that all accidents should be notified to the competent authorities, and 
that, one of the essential duties of the inspectors should be to investigate 
accidents, and more especially those of a serious or recurring character, 
with a view to ascertaining by what measures they can be prevented ; 
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(b) that inspectors should inform and advise employers respecting the 
best standards of health and safety ; 

(c) that inspectors should encourage the collaboration of employers, 
managing staff and workers for the promotion of personal caution, safety 
methods, and the perfecting of safety equipment ; 

(d) that inspectors should endeavour to promote the improvement and 
perfecting of measures of health and safety, by the systematic study of 
technical methods for the internal equipment of undertakings, by special 
investigations into problems of health and safety, and by any other means ; 

(e) that in countries where it is considered preferable to have a special 
organisation for accident insurance and prevention completely independent of 
the inspectorate, the special officers of such organisations should be guided by 
the foregoing principles. 


III. ORGANISATION OF INSPECTION 
A. Organisation of the Staff 


8. That, in order that the inspectors may be as closely as possible in touch 
with the establishments which they inspect and with the employers and 
workers, and in order that as much as possible of the inspectors’ time may be 
devoted to the actual visiting of establishments, they should be localised, 
when the circumstances of the country permit, in the industrial districts. 

9. That, in countries which for the purposes of inspection are divided 
into districts, in order to secure uniformity in the application of the law as 
between district and district and to promote a high standard of efficiency of 
inspection, the inspectors in the districts should be placed under the general 
supervision of an inspector of high qualifications and experience. Where the 
importance of the industries of the country is such as to require the appointment 
of more than one supervising inspector, the supervising inspectors should 
meet from time to time to confer on questions arising in the divisions under 
their control in connection with the application of the law and the improve- 
ment of industrial, conditions. 

10. That the inspectorate should be placed under the direct and exclusive 
control of a central State authority and should not be under the control of or 
in any way responsible to any local authority in connection with the execution 
of any of their duties. 

11. That, in view of the difficult scientific and technical questions which 
arise under the conditions of modern industry in connection with processes 
involving the use of dangerous materials, the removal of injurious dust and 
gases, the use of electrical plant and other matters, it is essential that experts 
having competent medical, engineering, electrical or other scientific training 
and experience should be employed by the State for dealing with such problems. 

12. That, in conformity with the principle contained in Article 427 of the 
Treaty of Peace, the inspectorate should include women as well as men 
inspectors ; that, while it is evident that with regard to certain matters and 
certain classes of work inspection can be more suitably carried out by men 
as in the case of other matters and other classes of work inspection can be 
more suitably carried out by women, the women inspectors should in general 
have the same powers and duties and exercise the same authority as the men 
inspectors, subject to their having had the necessary training and experience, 
and should have equal opportunity of promotion to the higher ranks. 


B. Qualifications and Training of Inspectors 


13. That, in view of the complexity of modern industrial processes and 
machinery, of the character of the executive and administrative functions 
entrusted to the inspectors in connection with the application of the-law and 
of the importance of their relations to employers and workers and employers’ 
and workers’ organisations and to the judicial and local authorities, it is 
essential that the inspectors should in general possess a high standard of 
technical training and experience, should be persons of good general education, 
and by their character and abilities be capable of acquiring the confidence 
of all parties. 
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14. That the inspectorate should be on a permanent basis and should be 
independent of changes of Government ; that the inspectors should be given 
such a status and standard of remuneration as to secure their freedom from 
any improper external influences and that they should be prohibited from 
having any interest in any establishment which is placed under their inspection. 

15. That inspectors on appointment should undergo a period of probation 
for the purpose of testing their qualifications and training them in their 
duties, and that their appoinfment should only be confirmed at the end of 
that period if they have shown themselves fully qualified for the duties of an 
inspector. 

16. That, where countries are divided for the purposes of inspection inte 
districts, and especially where the industries of the country are of a varied 
character, it is desirable that inspectors, more particularly during the early 
years of their service, should be transferred from district to district at appro- 
priate intervals in order to obtain a, fulf experience of the work of inspection. 


C. Standard and Methods of Inspection 


17. That, as under a system of State inspection the visits of the inspectors 
to any individual establishment must necessarily be more or less infrequent, 
it is essential : 

(a) That the principle should be laid down and maintained that the 
employer and the officials of the establishment are responsible for the observ- 
ance of the law, and are liable to be proceeded against in the event of 
deliberate violation of or serious negligence in observing the law, without 
previous warning from the inspector ; 

It is understood that the foregoing principle does not apply in special 
cases where the law provides that notice shall be given in the first instance 
to the employer to carry out certain measures. 

(b) That, as a general rule, the visits of the inspectors should be made 
without any previous notice to the employer. 

It is desirable that adequate measures should be taken by the State to 
ensure that employers, officials, and workers are acquainted with the provisions 
of the law and the measures to be taken for the protection of the health and 
safety of the workers, as, for example, by requiring the employer to post in 
his establishment an abstract of the requirements of the law. 

18. That, while it is recognised that very wide differences exist between 
the size and importance of one establishment and another, and that there 
may be special difficulties in countries or areas of a rural character where 
factories are widely scattered, it is desirable that, as far as possible, every 
establishment should be visited by an inspector for the purposes of general 
inspection not less frequently than once a year, in addition to any special 
visits that may be made for the purpose of investigating a particular complaint 
or for other purposes; and that large establishments and establishments of 
which the management is unsatisfactory from the point of view of the protection 
of the health and safety of the workers, and establishments in which dangerous 
or unhealthy processes are carried on, should be visited much more frequently. 
It is desirable that, when any serious irregularity has been discovered in an 
establishment, it should be revisited by the inspector at an early date with 
a view to ascertaining whether the irregularity has been remedied. 


D. Co-operation of Employers and Workers 


19. That it is essential that the workers and their representatives should 
be afforded every facility for communicating freely with the inspectors as to 
any defect or breach of the law in the establishment in which they are 
employed ; that every such complaint should as far as possible be investigated 
promptly by the inspector ; that the complaint should be treated as absolutely 
confidential by the inspector and that no intimation even should be given 
to the employer or his officials that the visit made for the purpose of inves- 
jigation is being made in consequence of the receipt of a complaint. 

20. That, with a view to securing full co-operation of the employers and 
‘workers and their respective organisations in promoting a high standard in 
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regard to the conditions affecting the health and safety of the workers, it 
is desirable that the inspectorate should confer from time to time with the 
representatives of the employers’ and workers’ organisations as to the best 
measures to be taken for this purpose. 


IV. INSPECTORS’ REPORTS 


21. That inspectors should regularly submit to their central authority 
reports framed on uniform lines dealing with their work and ils results, und 
that the said authority should publish an annual report as soon as posmble 
and in any case within one year after the end of the year to which it relates, 
containing a general survey of the information furnished by the inspectors ; 
that the calendar year should be uniformly adopted for these reports. 

22. That the annual general report should contain a list of the laws and 
regulations relating to conditions of work made during the year which it 
covers. 

23. That this annual report should also give the statistical tables neces- 
sary in order to provide all information on the organisation and work of the 
inspectorate and on the results obtained. The information supplied should as 
far as possible state : 

(a) The strength and organisation of the staff of the inspectorate ; 

(b) The number of establishments covered by the laws and regulations, 
classified by industries and indicating the number of workers employed (men, 
women, young persons, children) ; 

(c) The number of visits of inspection made for each class of establishment 
with an indication of the number of workers employed in the establishments 
inspected (the number of workers being taken to be the number employed 
at the time of the first visit of the year), and the number of establishments 
inspected more than once during the year ; 

(aq) The number of and nature of breaches of the laws and regulations 
brought before the competent authorities and the number and nature of the 
convictions by the competent authority ; 

(e) The number, nature, and the cause of accidents and occupational diseases 
notified, tabulated according to class of establishment. 


Resolutions 
I. Resolution concerning safety work. 


That in view of the importance of safety work, this Committee recom- 
mends that the International Labour Office be instructed to proceed to a 
survey of measures already in force in certain countries which through the 
reduction of insurance premiums for accident compensation, and other means, 
tend to encourage improvement of health conditions and the reduction of the 
number of accidents. 


Il. Resolution concerning the publication of a general report based upon the 
annual inspection reports. 


The Conference invites the International Labour Office to publish each 
year on the basis of the annual inspection reports issued in the different 
countries a general report summarising the results obtained in the different 
States and to endeavour to secure the largest measure of uniformity possible 
In the presentation of the reports of the different countries and especially 
In the compilation of statistical tables, in order to allow of more exact 
comparison. 


III. Resolution concerning the publication of a report on the comparability 
of inspectors’ reports. 


The Committee, considering that the International Labour Office has 
prepared a detailed documentary report on the comparability of inspectors’ 
reports in the various countries, and that this report, not being printed, 
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cannot be given sufficient publicity, expresses the wish that the Conference 
request the International Labour Office to proceed, so far as its financial 
resources will permit, lo publish and distribute this document. 


IV. Resolution concerning the question of aulomatic couplings. 


The Fifth Session of the International Labour Conference, considering 
the importance for the safety of railway workers of questions relating to 
automatic couplings, requests the Governing Body to obtain information 
from Governments and from international technical and industrial organ- 
isations upon the question of automatic couplings, in order to decide 
whether an international agreement in the matter is desirable in the interests 
of the workers. 


V. Resolution concerning the institution of a special inspection service for 
ihe mercantile marine. 


The Conference requests the Governing Body to consider the possibility 
of inscribing on the Agenda of a forthcoming Session of the Conference the 
institulion of a special inspection system for the mercantile marine distinct 
from the industrial inspection system. 


VI. Resolulion concerning the conditions of labour in the Saar Basin. 


The Conference, 

After having taken note of Article 23, paragraph 4, of Chapter II of 
the Annex to the Section of the Treaty of Versailles concerning the Saar 
Basin, which provides that “in fixing the conditions and hours of labour 
for men, women, and children, the Governing Commission is to take into 
consideration the wishes expressed by the local labour organisations, as well 
as the principles adopted by the League of Nations ’”’, 

Considering that this paragraph can only refer to the principles laid 
down in the Preamble of Part XIII and in Article 427 of the said Treaty 
of Peace, and that it is the duty of the International Labour Organisation 
to work for the realisation of these principles : 

Request the Governing Body to consider whether relations should be 
entered into through the Secretary-General with the Council of the League 
of Nations in order to consider by what measures satisfaction can constitu- 
tionally be given to the local organisations of the Saar and how the Inter- 
national Labour Office can place itself at the disposal of the Governing 
Commission in order to secure the application of “ the principles adopted 
by the League of Nalions”’. 








Workers’ Sickness Insurance in Austria 
by 
Professor Fritz HAWELKA 


Director in the Austrian Federal Ministry 
of Social Administration 


Compulsory sickness insurance in Austria dates back to 1888, 
when it was introduced first for workers in dangerous occupa- 
tions and secondly for ali industrial workers. It has been 
gradually extended until it now covers practically all classes of 
workers, both manual and non-manual, including home workers, 
apprentices, domestic servants, and agricultural workers. Insur- 
ance is effected through a variety of different types of institution, 
Lut among these there is in any given case litile or no choice. 
Efforts have for some time been made, with a certain measure of 
success, lo reduce the number of funds, and proposals have been 
put forward for replacing the existing seven types of fund, in 
most of which workers of every kind — manual and non-manual, 
skilled and unskilled — can be insured, by separate funds for 
manual workers, non-manual workers, workers in agriculture 
and forestry, and railway workers. For some time, however, 
other proposals for reform have been postponed in face of the 
necessity of continually adapting contributions and benefits to 
the depreciation of the currency. This has been effected by 
basing calculations, not as before on the current daily wages in 
the district, but on the average earnings in each of a series of 
wage classes in which all insured persons are classified according 
to their earnings. The number of these classes and consequently 
the maximum benefit payable has been frequently increased 
since this system was introduced in 1917. In spite of financial 
complications and other difficulties during and since the war, 
the position of the funds seems to be financially sound, and 
available statistics are beginning to show a return of the popula- 
tion to normal health conditions. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LEGISLATION 


on the Act of 30 March 1888. Before the passing of the Act 

sickness insurance was administered in a very imperfect 
way by association sick funds, by works sick funds which the 
employers were obliged to set up under the Industrial Code, by 
sick funds of industrial guilds which were also set up under 
the Industrial Code, and by the miners’ mutual benefit funds 
set up under the Mines Act. Owing to the incompleteness of the 
legislation dealing with the subject and the absence of any provi- 
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sions making the system compulsory, workers’ sickness insurance 
remained almost a dead letter. The association sick funds were 
the sole exception. In the ‘eighties of the last century, however, 
social insurance received a fresh impetus from Germany. The 
important idea of compulsory insurance of the workers against 
sickness and accident began to gain ground once it was recognised 
that to make provision for this eventuality was the duty of the 
community. The result was that legislation was undertaken on 
what was for that time an extensive scale. The Act of 1888 made 
insurance compulsory in the first place for all workers in under- 
takings where there was a danger of accident, and in the second 
place for all workers in industrial undertakings of every kind. 
Compulsory insurance did not apply to workers in agriculture 
and forestry, home workers, or domestic servants. The benefits 
provided were allowances in cash graduated according to the usual 
daily earnings in the locality, and certain benefits in kind such 
as free medical treatment, the supply of medicine, and treatment 
in hospital. The system was administered by district sick funds 
specially instituted for the purpose and generally competent for 
a judicial district, and further by works sick funds for particular 
factories, by special sick funds for individual building undertak- 
ings, by the sicks funds of industrial guilds, by miners’ mutual 
benefit funds, and by association sick funds. The expenses were 
covered by contributions two-thirds of which were paid by the 
workers and one-third by the employers. The carriers of sickness 
insurance were on an autonomous basis ; the organs of the funds 
were the general assembly and the governing body, one-third of - 
the members of which were elected by the employers and two- 
thirds by the workers. 


Until the war this legislation was not modified in any essential 
respect. During the war and immediately before the peace, 
however, a number of important amendments were adopted, and 
there are now nineteen Amending Acts to the Sickness Insurance 
Act. Amendments were necessitated in the first place by the con- — 
tinued rise in the cost of living, which rapidly increased after 
the end of the war. In the second place it was recognised that 
modern ideas of social policy required an extension of the com- 
paratively narrow limits within which compulsory insurance 
was confined, while in the third place it was realised that the 
a was in many respects defective and required improve- 
ment. 


The movement for reform had indeed been initiated at a much 
earlier date. A number of demands were put forward at the 
first conference of Austrian sick funds, which was held in 1896. 
For many years these proposals were only discussed and advocated 
among the circles concerned with sickness insurance. Gradually, 
however, they began to be embodied in official proposals for 
amendment, and most of them were finally realised in the various 
Amending Acts. One of the principal demands was for the 
extension of insurance benefits by increasing the benefit period, 
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raising the cash benefit, and including unemployed persons in 
the system. Another important proposal was that compulsory 
sickness insurance should be extended to all persons employed 
by way of trade, either as workers or as servants. It was also 
pointed out that the organisation should be reformed by the aboli- 
tion of the numerous types of fund recognised by the original Act, 
as these resulted in lack of co-ordination. 

The eighteen Amending Acts to the Sickness Insurance Act 
which have been adopted since 1917 are of widely varying import- 
ance. The majority of them merely modified the amount of the 
insurance benefits by the creation of fresh wage classes correspond- 
ing to the rise in money wages caused by the continued dep-ecia- 
tion of the currency. Each extension of the wage classes resulted 
in a rise in the sick benefit. The other Amending Acts atterapted, 
by extending the scope of insurance and by re-organising the 
sick funds, to deal with the important problems to which the con- 
ference of Austrian sick funds had already drawn attention. The 
development of Austrian sickness insurance legislation since 1888 
therefore relates to three main points: (1) persons liable to com- 
pulsory insurance, (2) insurance benefits, (3) organisation of 
insurance. 


Persons liable to Compulsory Insurance 


As was stated above, the fundamental Act of 1888 made sickness 
insurance compulsory in the first place for workers employed in 


_ undertakings where there was a danger of accident and in the 
second place for all workers in industrial undertakings. As early 
as 1896, however, when the conference of sick funds was held, 
it was proposed that the system should be extended to include 
workers in agriculture and forestry, home workers, domestic 
servants, persons employed in sea and river transport, and public 
officials, in all cases where such persons were not otherwise 
entitled to assistance from their employer in case of sickness, i.e. 
generally speaking, all wage-earners and salaried employees. 
Some persons, indeed, went still further and proposed that arti- 
sans and small holders should be compulsorily insured. The 
demand which met with the most violent opposition was of course 
that for the inclusion of workers in agriculture and forestry. The 
fundamental Act of 1888 exempted such workers from compulsory 
insurance ; their employers could, however, report them for 
insurance if they so desired. The position as regards home work- 
ers was the same. The opposition of the agricultural employers 
to the proposal is easy to understand. Conditions in agriculture 
were almost patriarchal; the employers themselves generally 
looked after their workers if they became ill, and apprehension 
was felt lest their compulsory inclusion in sick funds should 
encourage the growth of an organised labour movement such as 
that which already existed among industrial workers. For these 
reasons the legislative authorities of the various Austrian provinces 
had made no use of the powers conferred upon them by the 
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fundamental Act to regulate the matter if they thought fit. Mean- 
while, however, the movement for the inclusion of agricultural 
workers was steadily growing in strength and importance. The 
Government was frequently urged, both in parliament and outside, 
to introduce legislation regulating the insurance of agricultural 
workers. The movement was not, however, successful until 1921. 
By that time the revolution had caused the idea of industrial 
organisation to penetrate the mass of agricultural workers, and 
the land-owners were no longer able to maintain their resistance. 
The reform was embodied in the seventh Amending Act of 24 
October 1921, according to which every person employed by way 
of labour, service, or apprenticeship is liable to compulsory 
sickness insurance. 

The movement for the inclusion of home workers developed 
in a similar way. The long delay in the introduction of legisla- 
tion was due to the resistance of the employers; it was also 
thought that if additional burdens were imposed upon the 
employers by the insurance system home work would be regarded 
as less profitable and the interests of the home workers would thus 
be indirectly affected. The fact that persons who employed home 
workers were exempted from important social obligations as 
regards hours of labour, Sunday rest, the protection of young 
persons, etc., was one of the principal reasons for the prevalence 
of home work. In the end, however, the pressure of social con- 
ditions led to the inclusion of home workers in the insurance 
system. The seventh Amending Act of 21 October 1921 expressly 
laid down that all persons employed as home workers should be 
subject to compulsory sickness insurance. 

In laying down that all persons employed by way of labour 
or service were liable to insurance, the seventh Amending Act 
also brought domestic servants within the insurance system. The 
three most important demands of the first conference of Austrian 
sick funds relating to the scope of compulsory insurance were 
thus realised. The Act of 13 July 1920 also set up a special 
sickness insurance system for state officials, who were to have a 
special sickness insurance institution of their own. This measure 
realised another of the reform proposals of the conference of 1896. 


Insurance Benefits 


The insurance benefits have been extended in several respects. 
In the first place, the period of twenty weeks laid down in the 
fundamental Act for which the insured person is entitled to 
cash benefit was extended by the second Amending Act to twenty- 
six weeks. The fourth Amending Act of 30 June 1919 further 
provided that a person who had been insured without interrup- 
tion for thirty weeks should be entitled to sick benefit for fifty-two 
weeks. The fundamental Act allowed sick benefit to women for 
the four weeks after theirconfinement. This provision was several 
times amended, and the sixth Amending Act of 14 March 1924 
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provided for a cash benefit for the six weeks preceding and the 
six weeks following the confinement (!). The funeral benefit has 
also been several times increased. 

The Amending Acts have also extended the powers conferred 
upon the sick funds to grant benefit in excess of the legal minima. 
The most inmiportant of these amendments are those allowing sick 
funds to lay down in their regulations that members of the work- 
er’s family may be included in the insurance system and to extend 
the period for which sick benefit is granted to one and a half 
years. 

Finally, there are the amendments intended to make allowance 
for the depreciation of the currency. These were preceded by the 
repeal of the clause in the fundamental Act according to which the 
basis of calculation of the sick benefit was the current daily wage in 
the district in question. The complex wage conditions which came 
into being during the war made this basis extremely unpractical, 
and endless disputes were the result. The system was therefore 
replaced by the institution of a table of wage ciasses in which 
insured persons were classified by the sick funds according to 
their earnings. The table of wage classes which was introduced 
by the second Amending Act of 1917 is still in operation. The 
limits of the wage classes have, however, been altered, and their 
number increased, for the constant depreciation of the currency 
and the consequent rise in money wages have obviously neces- 
sitated frequent revision of the wage classes. A very large amount 
of the attention given to social insurance legislation has been 
devoted to this reform, which has also been necessary in other 
departments of social insurance. Extensive schemes of reorganis- 
ation have frequently had to be adjourned because the immediate 
necessity of adapting insurance benefits to the depreciated currency 
had to take precedence of all other reforms. The eleven wage 
classes of the second Amending Act, the average daily earnings 
in the highest of which were 8.30 kronen, have thus been replaced 
by the seventeen wage classes of the nineteenth Amending Act of 
25 September 1923, in which the highest average daily earnings 
are 21,000 kronen, with a corresponding increase in contributions. 


Organisation of Insurance 


No essential modifications in organisation were introduced 
until 1913. It may, however, be mentioned that in 1892 a seventh 
type of sick fund was added to the six recognised by the Sickness 
Insurance Act, namely, registered benefit funds. These were 
provident associations the principal aim of which was the provi- 
sion of benefits in case of sickness or death. As their organisa- 
tion and method of conducting business were extremely simple, 





(‘) This provision gives effect to one of the most important stipulations 
of the Washington Conference with regard to the protection of women before 
and after childbirth. 
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they were very popular and soon became fairly widespread. The 
system of sick funds was, however, further complicated by this 
measure, and disputes between the different funds regarding com- 
petence became frequent. A considerable number of small funds 
which owed their origin to the self-importance of their founders, 
or which were primarily intended to serve political aims, enjoyed 
a dubious existence which had no solid actuarial basis. Although 
these abuses were a matter of common knowledge among insur- 
ance experts, it was a long time before anything could be done 
to remove them. The second Amending Act of 20 November 
1917 temporarily suspended the institution or authorisation of new 
sick funds to carry out the provisions of the Insurance Act, 
pending the renewal of the regulations for carriers of insurance ; 
but this did not do away with the numerous insolvent small 
funds, though the necessity of abolishing them was generally 
admitted. The organisation of sick funds has always been a 
political question in Austria. The Social-Democrats did not 
approve of works sick funds on account of the predominant 
influence exercised by the employer in their administration, nor 
of the sick funds of the industrial guilds, which they regarded 
as a bulwark of small-scale industry. The district sick funds, on 
the other hand, formed an excellent means for party organisation 
and training. The consequence was that some political incentive 
was required to bring about the unification of the sick fund 
system. The favourable moment arrived when a member of 
the Social-Democratic Party, the late Deputy Hanusch, became 
Minister of Social. Administration. Every impartial student of 
the facts must admit that the effect on the sickness insurance 
system was good, even though a number of well-organised works 
sick funds were sacrificed to the desire for uniformity. In 1919 
an Act for the unification of the sick fund system was passed, 
according to which sick funds with less than a certain number 
of members (the so-called ‘dwarf’ funds) were compulsorily 
dissolved, exceptions being allowed only for funds which granted 
benefits in excess of those laid down by law. The authorities 
were empowered to dissolve funds with a larger number of 
members if they were not capable of paying the legal minimum 
benefits. The Act also instituted provincial commissions for the 
unification of the system of sick funds. These commissions, 
which consisted of representatives of the large federations of sick 
funds, were to draw up plans for the concentration of funds and 
to make proposals in this sense to the provincial governments. 
The results achieved were in general satisfactory, although it 
cannot be denied that the proposals of the provincial commissions 
were often to some extent dictated by political considerations. In 
any case, the number of funds was considerably reduced. It may 
be estimated that since the passing of the Act of 1919 nearly two- 
thirds of the funds have been dissolved and amalgamated with 
other larger funds, and that generally speaking only really solvent 
organisations now remain. 
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EXISTING LEGISLATION 


The present state of legislation, including the amendments 
which have been described above, is as follows (2). 


Persons liable to Compulsory Insurance 


Under the seventh and ninth Amending Acts to the Sickness 
Insurance Act, every person who is employed by way of trade 
as a manual or non-manual worker, apprentice, or domestic 
servant is insured against sickness. The system also applies in 
principle to persons employed by way of trade: 

(a) Simultaneously or in succession by more than one em- 
ployer (e.g. tutors, nurses, sewing women, charwomen). 


(6) As home workers, middlemen, or intermediaries, within 
the meaning of the Home Workers’ Act of 1918. 


Persons employed by way of trade in home work are defined 
as follows by the Order of 27 December 1922 : 


(a) Home workers, provided that the earnings which they 
receive from an employer are on an average not less than the 
lower limit of the 10th wage class of the Sickness Insurance Act. 

(6) Middlemen and intermediaries, provided that the earnings 
which they receive from an employer for their activities in con- 
nection with homework are on an average not less than the lower 
limit of the 14th wage class. 

The following persons are exempt from insurance: state 
employees if they are insured under the special Sickness Insurance 
Act for such persons; in certain circumstances employees of 
provinces and public bodies ~ in certain circumstances the children, 
grand-children, parents, and grand-parents of the employer ; in 
all circumstances the wife or husband of the employer; and 
persons who are only engaged in an occupation rendering them 
liable to insurance occasionally and temporarily or as a subsidiary 
occupation. 

The sickness insurance of domestic servants came into force 
on 1 January 1922, that of workers in agriculture and foresiry 
on 1 September 1922, and that of home workers on i January 
1923. These new systems of insurance could only be set in motion 
in successive stages on account of the technical difficulties in- 
volved. The voluntary insurance of persons not subject to 
compulsory insurance, which was permitted by the fundamental 
Act of 1888, was abolished by the seventh Amending Act to the 
Sickness Insurance Act. 





(?) For the text of the fundamental Act as amended up to 20 Nov. 1922, 
and of certain Orders and Amending Acts, cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : 
Legislative Series, 1922, Aus. 6. 
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Insurance Benefits 


The insurance benefits include sick benefit, maternity benefit, 
and funeral benefit. Sick benefit includes medical treatment, 
including attendance at childbirth and the services of a midwife, 
as well as the necessary medicaments and other therapeutical 
requisites. It also includes a daily cash benefit of 80 per cent. of 
the average daily earnings, payable at the end of each week for 
seven days per week (not only for working days), provided that the 
sick person is incapable of work. Sick benefit is granted for a 
maximum of 26 weeks, or of 52 weeks if the sick person has been 
insured continuously for 30 weeks. The rules of thesick fund may, 
however, lay down that benefits may be granted for 18 months, 
and they may also provide within certain limits for higher cash 
benefits than those laid down by the Act. The following further 
insurance benefits are also given: benefits to women for the 6 weeks 
preceding and the 6 weeks following their confinement (maternity 
grant), provided that they are not otherwise entitled to cash 
benefit ; a nursing bonus granted for 12 weeks to women who 
nurse their own children; and a funeral benefit amounting to 
30 times the average daily earnings, which is paid to the depen- 
dants of the deceased person. These benefits may also be fixed 
at a higher sum by the regulations of the fund. 


Instead of free medical treatment, the necessary medicaments, 
and the cash benefit, free treatment and attention may be given 
in a hospital at the ordinary charges. According to the Amending 
Act to the Hospitals Act of 3 February 1923, the expenses are paid 
by the sick fund for not more than 4 weeks (3). The daily charge 
must not be more than three times the average daily earnings of 
the 11th wage class, or of the wage class in which the insured 
person was last classified, if this was higher than the 1ith. 
This clause is intended to protect the sick funds from undue 
financial loss if the hospital fees should be very considerably 
raised. If an insured person who is in hospital has dependants 
whom he previously supported out of his earnings, the sick fund 
pays them half the cash benefit during the period of hospital 
treatment at the expense of the fund. 


The right to sick benefit holds even if the sickness is the result 
of an industrial accident. According to the Accident Insurance 
Act of 28 December 1887, the payment of benefit for an accident 
does not begin until four weeks after the date of the accident. 
During this period the injured person is entitled, under the 
Sickness Insurance Act, to the sick benefit laid down by the Act. 
If the sick fund continues to pay benefit beyond this period, the 





(3) The financial importance of this clause for the continuance and upkeep 
of the public hospitals is obvious. Discussion of the question is outside the 
scope of this article. 
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insured person’s right to accident benefit passes to the sick fund, 
which can reclaim from the accident insurance institution up to 
the amount so paid. 


Insured persons are divided into wage classes for the calcula- 
tion of the sick benefit due to them. Since the passing of the 
nineteenth Amending Act of September 1923, there have been 
17 wage classes. In the highest class, which includes all earnings 
exceeding 18,720 kronen per day, the average daily earnings for 
the purpose of calculating the sick benefit are reckoned as 21,000 
kronen. The legal benefit for the 17th wage class is thus 80 per 
cent. of 21,000 kronen, or 16,800 kronen. An exception is made 
for domestic servants. The Order of 5 February 1923 lays down 
that if less than three domestic servants are employed in a house 
they shall be placed in the iith wage class irrespective of their 
actual earnings. If there are three or more, they are placed in 
the 14th wage class in Vienna, and in the 13th in all other places. 
The reasons for the adoption of this system are, first, that it is 
difficult to make an accurate estimate of the value of the board 
and lodging which form an important part of domestic servants’ 
wages, and secondly, that allowance must be made for the difficult 
financial situation of the middle classes, who would not be able 
to pay the considerable insurance contributions required for the 
higher wage classes. 


The classification by wage groups at present in force is as 


follows. A person whose earnings are at the dividing figure 
between two classes is counted in the lower class. 


Amount regarded as 
Wage class Daily earnings average daily earnings 


Kr. Kr. 


Up to 360 270 

360 — 540 450 
540 — +~3=6720 620 
720— 900 810 
900 — 1,080 990 
1,080 — 1,680 1,380 
1,680 — 2,280 1,980 
2,280 — 3,120 2,700 
3,120 — 4,080 3,600 
4,080 — 6,720 5,400 
6,720 — 7,680 7,200 
7,680 — 10,320 9,000 
10,320 — 11,280 10.800 
11,280 — 13,920 12,600 
13,920 — 17,280 15,600 
17,280 — 18,720 18,000 
Over 18,720 21,000 


Se a a ae 2) 
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_ If wages are paid weekly or monthly the average daily earn- 
Ings are counted as one-sixth or one twenty-sixth of the weekly 
cr monthly earnings respectively. In order to provide a higher 
rate of benefit for workers in the lowest wage classes, the law also 
empowers the funds to include in their rules a provision that 
insured persons who earn not more than 4,080 kronen a day 
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are to be counted in the tenth wage class. This has no practical 
importance, as at present such low wages are almost unknown. 
The earnings of the insured person include, first, the wage fixed 
for a definite period, whether day, week, or month. If wages 
are paid on some other system, such as contract or piece work, 
then classification is based on the average or usual probable 
earnings per week or per month. In addition earnings are taken 
to include cost of living or other bonuses, any regular share of 
profits, periodical or other supplementary payments, payments in 
kind, and payments by third parties (e.g. tips to waiters and 
hotel staff) so far as the usual value of these payments is taken 
into account in fixing wages. Average local prices are taken in 
fixing the equivalent value of payments in kind; this is done 
by the local authorities after hearing the opinion of representatives 
of both employers and insured. 

The wage class regulations are somewhat modified for home 
workers. In order to understand the position, it must first be 
explained that all workers have to be reported for insurance to 
the sick fund. While other workers are reported for the whole 
period of their engagement as soon as it begins, home workers, 
on the contrary, have to be reported month by month: the em- 
ployer has to notify to the sick fund all home workers employed 
by him during each month not later than the 10th of the follow- 
ing month. As wages in home work fluctuate violently and the 
work itself frequently stops altogether, the Order of 27 December 
1922 on the sickness insurance of home workers (fifth Executive 
Order under the seventh Amending Act) lays down that the 
wage class of a home worker is to be fixed, not when he is 
reported to the sick fund, as is done for all other workers, but 
only when a claim is made for insurance benefits. The wage 
class is then determined by the average earnings for the three 
months immediately preceding the claim, or for the month or 
months during which the insured person had been working for 
the same employer if this period is less than three months. Only 
actual payment for work done is counted and not payments made 
by the employer for material supplied by the worker. 

The amount paid out in benefit in any year is covered by the 
contributions for that year. Payments under a single claim 
made partly in one and partly in a second financial period are 
counted in the period in which they were made. In other words, 
the system adopted is that of distribution of losses. The normal 
weekly contribution is, as a rule, half the average daily earnings 
of the wage class of the insured person ; in the highest class, for 
instance, it is 10,500 kronen. The normal contribution may only 
be reduced if considerable extra benefits are given. At first sight 
this seems somewhat anomalous. The reason for it is that 
reduced contributions are only justifiable if the financial position 
of the fund is particularly strong; if large extra benefits are 
given, it can usually be inferred that this is the case. The con- 
tribution is ordinarily the same for everyone in the same wage 
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class. The rules of the fund may, however, authorise a graduated 
scale for different categories of workers who are found by 
experience to be exposed to essentially different risks of sickness. 
Further, a supplement of up to 50 per cent. of the normal con- 
tribution may be required for insured persons employed in under- 
takings which do not satisfy hygienic requirements, so long as 
the conditions remain unsatisfactory. The insured person pays 
two-thirds and the employer one-third of the ordinary contribu- 
tion ; the employer pays the whole of any supplementary con- 
tribution for unsatisfactory conditions. In the agricultural sick 
funds the employer and the worker each pay half the contribution. 
For home workers the regulations for the payment of contribu- 
tions are again different. Here contributions are calculated, not 
on the average daily earnings of the wage class, but on the 
amount of wages actually paid in the preceding month. If this g 
is more than the amount regarded as the average for the highest a 
wage class, the contribution is calculated only on this average. ae 
The rate of contribution is 9 per cent. of the sum so determined. 
The employer, as before, pays one-third and the worker two- 
thirds of the contribution. 























Organisation of Insurance 





Workers sickness insurance in Austria is based on the double 
principle of compulsory insurance and restricted choice of funds. 
Insurance must be effected with certain specific institutions 
expressly authorised by law for the purpose, and even among 
these the law allows no choice, or at most a strictly limited 
choice. 

The normal insurance institution under the present law is the 
district sick fund. Its sphere of competence is as a rule that of 
the District Court. The members of the district sick fund are 
all compulsorily insured persons employed within the area of 
competence of the fund, provided that they are not insured in 
any other fund recognised by the Sickness Insurance Act. 
Membership begins on the same day as employment, whether or 
not the employed person has been reported to the fund in accord- 
ance with the Act. The worker is entitled to insurance benefits 
even if he has not been reported. If, however, the employer 
fails or delays to report his workers, he is obliged to repay to the 
sick fund any expenditure which it may incur in benefits to the 
persons in question. Employed persons cease to be members of 
the fund four weeks after they leave their employment, but 
membership may be continued beyond this period by voluntary 
payment of the contributions. The membership of insured 
persons who are unable to pay their contributions because they 
are unemployed is prolonged until six weeks after they have left 
their employment. In response to the urgent request of the 
unemployed, however, it was laid down by the seventeenth 
Amending Act to the Sickness Insurance Act that the payment 
3 
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of sick benefit should be continued even after the conclusion of 
the six weeks in the case of an unemployed person who was in 
receipt of legal unemployruent benefit when he became ill. In 
this case the worker ceases to be a member of the fund six weeks 
after he leaves his employment in the sense that he loses his 
right to any share in the administration of the fund. He con- 
tinues, however, to be entitled to sick benefit for the whole time 
during which he would be entitled to it under the Act if he 
were still in employment. 

Every district sick fund must have rules approved by the 
political authorities of the province. The rules must lay down 
the details of organisation and of the conduct of business within 
the limits prescribed by the Act. They may, as was mentioned 
above, fix benefits higher than the minima laid down by the Act. 
The authorities of the district sick fund are the general assembly 
and the governing body; control is exercised by a supervisory 
committee. Two-thirds of the members of these bodies represent 
the workers, and one-third the employers. 

The second important type of sickness insurance institution 
is the agricultural sick fund. The seventh Amending Act to the 
Sickness Insurance Act lays down that these funds are to have 
exclusive competence for all persons entirely or principally 
employed in agriculture. Persons employed in agriculture 
include all persons employed in forestry, in hunting and fishery, 
in gardening other than market gardening, in subsidiary agricul- 
tural or forest undertakings, and persons employed as domestic 
servants by the owner of an agricultural or forest undertaking. 
‘Agricultural sick funds are to be set up either for the whole of a 
province or for a district of a province which forms a geographical 
unit. The administrative authorities differ from those of the 
district sick fund in that three-fifths of the members represent 
the insured persons and two-fifths the employers. In order to 
allow for the fact that agricultural workers are generally cared 
for in their employer’s house during sickness, it is laid down 
that insured persons are not entitled to cash benefit if they receive 
treatment and wages during their illness, and that their claim 
to this benefit passes to the employer for the period during 
which they receive treatment and wages. 

The other types of insurance institutions are works sick funds, 
builders’ sick funds, sick funds of industrial guilds, miners’ 
mutual benefit funds, association sick funds, and registered 
benefit funds. The organisation of these funds is entirely different 
from that of the district sick funds. The only point of resemblance 
is that in order to be recognised as legal insurance institutions 
they must pay benefits at least as high as those granted by the 
district sick fund. It has already been stated that the second 
Amending Act of 20 November 1917 suspended until further notice 
the institution or authorisation of new funds whether special or 
district. Some further information may, however, be given 
about these special funds. 
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A works sick fund could as a rule be set up whenever a single 
employer employed 100 or more workers liable to compulsory 
insurance in a single undertaking or in several neighbouring 
undertakings. The state could oblige the employer to set up 
one or these funds if the undertaking was exposed to special 
sickness risks. The political authorities could also order the 
formation of special funds for workers employed on the 
construction of roads, railways, canals, waterways, and embank- 
ments and in other temporary constructional work. The sick 
funds of industrial guilds were set up by the guilds under the 
Industrial Code, to undertake the insurance of workers employed 
by members of the guild (4). Finally, the insurance of workers 
employed in mines is carried out by the miners’ mutual benefit 
funds. 


In addition to these various funds which are set up under 
and regulated by the Sickness Insurance Act, there are also two 
kinds. of voluntary funds set up under either the Associations 
Act of 1867 or the Act of 1892 on registered benefit funds.These 
voluntary funds could be recognised as carriers of compulsory 
insurance if their rules were in accordance with certain legal 
requirements; in particular, if the benefits granted by them 
were not less than the minima laid down by the Sickness Insur- 
ance Act. There is an important difference, however. Member- 
ship of the other types of fund — the district, agricultural, 
works, builders’, industrial guild, and miners’ mutual benefit 
funds — follows necessarily as a consequence of the occupation, 
and is independent of the wish, of the insured. In the associa- 
tion and registered benefit funds, on the contrary, membership 
is a matter of agreement between the fund and the insured person, 
even if the latter is liable to compulsory insurance. 


The particular fund in which any special worker must be 
insured is determined as follows. Membership of the agricul- 
tural, industrial guild, and miners’ mutual benefit funds is com- 
pulsory in the strictest sense of the word; i.e. every person 
employed by a member of an industrial guild, in agriculture, or 
in mining must be insured in the corresponding guild, agricul- 
tural, or miners’ mutual benefit fund, even if he is a member of 
an association fund or registered benefit fund. Workers and 
employees for whom there is a works or builders’ sick fund can, 
however, insure in an association or registered benefit fund, the 
principle of compulsion being less strictly applied in these cases. 
The district sick funds are supplementary to all the others, i.e. 
membership of a district fund is compulsory for all persons liable 
to compulsory insurance who are not instired in any of the other 
funds recognised by law. 





(*) The industrial guild (Genossenschajt) is an organisation of craftsmen 
which aims at promoting the interests of its members. Membership is com- 
pulsory for certain classes of craftsmen. 
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The relative importance of the variotis types of fund is shown 
by the following table : 






NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF SICK FUNDS, AND BENEFITS PAID, 1916-1919 








Total number of funds | Number of funds sending in reports 











Type of fund 
1946 (4)} 4917} 1948 | 4919 1916 4917 1918 1919 

















District funds 126 425 447 405 125 116 100 88 
Works’ funds () 212 242 4186 4162 483 175 142 414 
Miners’ mutual be- 

nefit funds 29 28 27 27 29 28 27 27 



























Industrial guild 

funds 4h 4a 374 249 352 293 246 487 
Association and 

registered bene- 

fit funds 76 74% 62 57 63 59 53 49 









Membership Benefits paid (in kronen) 



























District funds 260, 440/252,077/237, 750/270, 285/5,980,851| 7,582,214) 8,946,915/25, 909, 219 
Works’ funds (*) 97, 436/108,545| 58,238) 47,370]3,329,857| 4,735,969) 4,499,860) 6,363,810 
Miners’ mutual be- 







nefit funds 20,454) 24,489) 25,089) 22,567]41,151,248) 1,739,490) 3,407,133] 3,496,464 
Industrial guild 
funds 234 , 657/200 , 788) 176, 158}444 ,018]5, 462,970) 5,874,922) 6,798,274]/14 ,693,006 






Association and 


registered bene- 
fit funds 318 , 812/334 845/312, 949 wake ern 10,244,394 /16 ,003 , 380}29,593,034 











































(*) The official statistics give data for the new Austrian Republic from 1916 onwards 
only; the figures for 1920 have not yet appeared. 

(?) Including builders’ funds but not railway funds, as no reports were received 
from the latter for 1918 and 1919. In 1917 there were 13 railway funds with 117,075 mem- 
bers; the amount paid out by them in benefit was 5,104,813 Kr. 














This table brings out clearly the predominant importance of 
the association and registered benefit funds. Although their 
numbers are comparatively small (57 in 1919, compared with 
105 district funds, 162 works funds, and 249 industrial guild 
funds), they have the largest membership (292,373 compared with 
270,285, 47,370, and 144,018 for the other types of fund respectively). 
On an average, therefore, each association fund reporting had 
5,967 members, while the average for a district fund was 3,071, 
for a works fund 415, and for an industrial guild fund 770. The 
if amounts paid out in benefit give similar results. The average 
fi in 1919 was 603,939 kronen for an association fund, 294,423 kronen 

for a district fund, 55,823 kronen for a works fund, and 62,529 
kronen for an industrial guild fund. In 1918 the amount paid out 
f in benefit by the association funds was comparatively even larger, 
if the average for each being more than three times the average for 
each district fund. The main weight of the sickness insurance 
j system, therefore, is borne, first, by the district funds, on account 
| of the wide area covered by their operations, and secondly by 
the association sick funds, from their intimate connection with 
i} the trade union movement, which attracts large numbers of 
members liable to compulsory insurance. 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


The disastrous economic crisis which resulted from the war 
and the post-war period naturally affected the sickness insurance 
system. The most important points in which this influence was 
shown were the membership and composition of the funds, their 
financial administration, and the prevalence of sickness. Official 
statistics for the new Austrian Republic are only available down 
to 1919; figures for subsequent years are not available, partly 
because the material has not been collected, and partly because 
the statistical offices have been unable, owing to pressure of 
other work, to deal with such material as was at their disposal. 
The figures for 1919 and the preceding years, however, give a 
.clear view of the situation. The picture may be completed by 
figures taken from the reports of the Vienna District Sick Fund, 
which is the largest in Austria. These figures, which go down 
to 1921, are particularly instructive, because the members of this 
fund belong to the most various categories, from home workers 
and domestic servants up to highly skilled workers. It follows 


that conditions among the members of this fund represent roughly 
conditions among the population as a whole. 

The following tables show the total number of persons subject 
ts compulsory insurance in the years 1915-1919, the official 
statistics of cases of illness, confinements, and deaths, and the 
financial position of the sick funds. 


PERSONS SUBJECT TO COMPULSORY INSURANCE, 1915-1919 





1916 4917 1918 1919 


Persons 


1915 





Total 
Men 

Per cent. 
Women 


1,039,625 
708 , 292 
68.1 


1,022,939 | 1, 


641 , 254 
62.7 
381,685 


010,300 


Per cent. 81 





331,333 
9 





37.3 





,833 

8 

,467 
2 





785,095 

442,101 
56.3 

342,994 
43.7 











CASES OF ILLNESS, CONFINEMENTS, AND DEATHS, 1915-1919 





Cases 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 





Persons who became ill 

Cases of illness 

Days of illness 

Percentage of members 
who became ili 

Cases of illness per 100 
members 

Continements 

Days benefit paid for con- 
finements 

Percentage of women 
members confined 

Deaths 

Deaths per 100 members 





271,470 
349,079 


gers 


26.1 


33.6 
10,881 


305,713 
3.28 


10,867 
1.05 





290,802 

377,304 

7,811,800 
28.4 


36.9 
9,702 


259, 666 


361,629 

491,462 

9,534,931 
35.8 


48.7 
9,104 


313,612 


2.24 
14,430 
443 








361,537 

478,085 

9,134,842 
46.4 


60.9 
7,368 


289 ,972 


2.45 
45,461 
4.97 





279,583 
347,577 
8,015,364 


87.1 


6.1 
7,407 


287,951 
2.85 


11,454 
4.62 | 
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FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SICK FUNDS, 1915-1919 
















Receipts and expediture 


1916 








1917 1918 

















Cost of administration 


ions 


Total receipts 


Contributions 


Total expenditure 
Total benetits paid 


Cash benetit 
Medical treatment 
Supply of medicines 
Hospital fees 
Funeral benefit 


Cost of administration as 


rcentage of contribu- 


° . K Kr. 
33,447,603] 35,073,488] 39,856,852) 74,131,356 
80,582,442] 31,824,319) 35,335,567) 70,547,204 
28,488,568] 32,457,444) 40,519,600) 67,467,310 
23,166,773] 26,767,463] 33,539,309} 55,230,153 

(*) 13,496,086] 18,220,332) 36,248, 429 
(*) 6,279,223) 5,826,855) 7,995,427 
(*) 2,994,508} 4,004,255) 3,333,757 
(*) 2,998,086] 4,203,293} 4,467,621 
(*) 999,578} 1,286,574) 3,184,919 
4,201,736} 4,401,925) 5,324,475)  %,528,199 

















13.7 





10.8 









12.4 


ue 
— 


45. 
























Insurance Act. 
did not increase in proportion to the total expenditure. 
probably due to the fact that in 1919 the general health of the 
population was already somewhat improved. 

The following tables show the membership, the number of 
members who became ill, and the number of deaths in the Vienna 
District Sick Fund in the years 1914 to 19214. 


tion of the currency. 


(*) The official statistics do not give the figures for the present Austrian Republic. 


The great increase in the receipts between 1917 and 1918 was 
a result of the introduction of the system of wage classes and 
the consequent increase of the contributions, while the increase in 
expenditure in the same period was a result of the rapid deprecia- 
The further considerable 
receipts and expenditure in 1919 was caused by the raising of the 
maximum earnings to be taken into account and the fixing of a 
normal contribution by the fourth Amending Act to the Sickness 
It is remarkable that the amount paid in benefits 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE VIENNA DISTRICT SICK FUND, 1914-19214 


increase 














in 









This is 















Membership 


1914 


1945 


1916 








1917 


1918 1919 


1920 








1924 











ee 











Total : 139,653} 116,248] 105,633) 102,643] 92,401} 95,437] 105,230] 124,769 
Percentage of men} 66.04 | 57.76 | 50.56 | 46.84 | 40.36 | 55.18 | 57.40 . 
Percent. of women} 33.96 | 42.24] 49.44] 53.16] 59.64 | 44.82 | 42.90 e 































SICKNESS AND DEATHS IN THE VIENNA DISTRICT SICK FUND, 1914-1924 











Deaths, etc. 


1914 


1945 


1916 











Percentage of members who be- 


Heart diseases 





came ill 32.89 
Average daily sick benefit in 
kronen 1.81 
Deaths per 100 members 0.912 
Percentage of deaths due to: 
} Tuberculosis 37.83 





24.13 


1.93 
1.095 


33.07 


21.14 


2.01 
1.242 


37.80 








1917 | 1918 | 1919 








1920 | 1921 











24.24 


2.19 
1.678 


35.42 


45.77 


4.13 
2.207 


30.26 


































* Figures not available. 
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The first general table given above shows clearly the steady 
decrease in the membership during the war years, owing to the 
fact that more men were constantly being called up for military 
service. The effects of the war are also seen in the relative 
percentages of men and women members of the funds. In 41915, 
the second year of the war, the percentage of men members was 
still as high as 68.1, while in 1918 it was only 56.3 per cent. 
Many works, including large undertakings such as tramways 
and gas and electrical works, engaged a large number of women 
workers. It was only in 1919, when the army had been demobi- 
lised, that the number of men members again began to increase. 
A comparison of the percentages of members who became ill in 
the different years is also very instructive. The figures rose 
steadily from 1915 until 1918, when they were almost doubled, 
and they only began to fall again in 1919. These figures reflect 
the fact that during the war undertakings were obliged to employ 
an increasing number of persons of inferior physique and endur- 
ance, and also that the rapidly increasing food difficulties were 
exercising a bad effect on general health conditions. The increas- 
ingly unfavourable conditions are also shown by the fall in the 
percentage of confinements from 3.28 in 1915 to 2.15 in 1918, and 
the rise in the death rate from 1.05 to 1.97. Here, again, there 
was an improvement in 1919, when the percentage of confine- 
ments was 2.85 and the death rate 1.52. 

These figures may be supplemented from the reports of the 
Vienna District Sick Fund. The number of members began to 
increase in 1919, evidently because the workers of the large towns 
were affected by the increased industrial and commercial activity 
due to the depreciation of the currency. The proportion between 
the men and women members altered in the same way as in the 
sick funds as a whole. The percentage of men members fell 
from 66.04 in 1914 to 40.36 in 1918, and that of women members 
rose from 33.96 to 59.64 in the same period. In 1919, however, a 
proportion more nearly resembling that of the pre-war period was 
restored (55.18 men to 44.82 women). The sickness and death 
rates also rose and fell in the same way as in the sick funds as a 
whole. The deaths from tuberculosis and heart diseases are of 
special interest. The mortality from both these causes rose 
rapidly from 1918 to 1919 and fell again in 1920. These figures 
undoubtedly illustrate the after-effects of the physical deteriora- 
tion produced by the war and by under-feeding, though, owing 
to the comparatively long duration of the diseases in question, 
these effects were not clearly reflected in the statistics until 1919. 


PROPOSALS FOR REFORM 


Some account has already been given of the advance in the 
unification of the system of sick funds made by the Act of 1919 
in abolishing small and insolvent funds (5). There is a second 





(5) See above, p. 816. 
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movement aiming at further unification, but it is as yet only in 
its initial stages. Its object is to abolish the seven types of sick 
fund recognised by existing sickness insurance legislation and to 
replace them by four types corresponding to different classes of 
occupation. At present workers of every kind, manual and non- 
manual, skilled and unskilled, can all be insured without distinc- 
tion in district sick funds, works sick funds, or the other types 
of fund which have been described. The only category of work- 
ers who have special sick funds of their own are the workers in 
agriculture and forestry, who were brought under the compulsory 
insurance system by the seventh Amending Act of October 1921. 
According to a proposal which has long been under discussion 
but has not yet been approved by the parties of the National 
Council, the seven types of fund recognised by the Sickness Insur- 
ance Act would be abolished, and separate sick funds would be 
set up for manual workers, for non-manual workers, for workers 
in agriculture and forestry, and for railway workers. A reform 
of this kind would have certain important practical advantages. 
In the nature of things manual and non-manual workers are 
exposed to very different risks: not only is the probability of 
illness different in the two categories, but they represent different 
social classes, and therefore make different demands on the 
sickness insurance system. As regards agricultural workers, 
no one who is acquainted with Austrian conditions will be 
surprised to find that they require, and have indeed already been 
granted, separate insurance institutions. Not only are the risks 
entirely different, as country life is very much healthier than 
life in the towns, but important political considerations have to 
be taken into account. The agricultural population is con- 
servative, and the landowners object to having their workers 
insured in the same funds as the industrial workers, most of 
whose political ideas and aims have long been entirely different 
in character. The reasons for setting up a separate system for 
railway workers are to be found, first, in the previous history of 
the insurance of these workers, who have hitherto had works sick 
funds of their own; secondly, in the great importance of this 
occupation for the whole economic life of the country, and 
thirdly, in the difference between conditions on the railways and 
in other occupations. From the political point of view the most 
difficult question is the institution of special sick funds for non- 
manual workers, especially as the members of the Social- 
Democratic Party are not unanimous on this point. The repres- 
entatives of the large sick funds are generally opposed to specialis- 
ation, as they fear lest the position of their funds should be 
weakened. They are generally supported by the representatives 
of the manual workers. The non-manual workers, on the other 
hand, are-strongly in favour of the proposal. They hope to make 
these non-manual workers’ sick funds the foundation of a system 
of pension insurance for non-manual workers, and thus to create 
a uniform organisation inciuding all branches of insurance for 
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non-manual workers. Very considerable practical difficulties 
would, however, have to be overcome before the transition to 
any such new system could be accomplished ; it is therefore still 
doubtful whether these extensive reform proposals will be realised 
in the near future. 























INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Trade Union Movement 


INTERNATIONAL 


occupied with questions arising out of the political and economic 

situation of Europe. Most of the conferences and congresses held 
during the month adopted resolutions on the position of the German 
workers and the problems of economic reconstruction. 

The Bureau of the International Federation of Trade Unions, which 
met at Brussels (!) from 2 to 4 October, discussed the success achieved 
by the propaganda against war which had been carried on and decided 
that it should be intensified. It took note of the action taken by 
Mr, Jouhaux and Mr. Oudegeest as regards the questions of reparations 
and European reconstruction, in consequence of which a memorandum 
was submitted to the Assembly of the League of Nations (7). The action 
taken was unanimously approved and it was decided that a full report 
on the recent work accomplished in connection with the international 
situation should be submitted to the International Committee at its 
next meeting. 

As the executive committee of the Second International was also 
meeting at Brussels on 3 and 4 October in order to discuss the inter- 
national situation, the Bureau of the Internationa] Federation of Trade 
Unions decided to come to an agreement with that body. The two 
committees held a joint meeting at which, after a long discussion, they 
adopted a resolution proposed by the French and Belgian delegations. 
The resolution followed the same lines as the schemes already drawn 
up by the trade union and political organisations representing the 
workers for the solution of the reparations question. 


1) urRING October the international trade union movement was mainly 


On 16 and 17 October the Seamen's Section of the International 
Federation of Transport Workers met at Amsterdam (°) to lay down a 
plan of action. The seamen’s organisations of Great Britain, Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, France, and Germany were represented. 
The meeting discussed the general situation and the position of seamen 
in the various countries, the demands of the seamen, and the methods 
and possibility of obtaining their realisation. It then unanimously 
adopted a resolution which referred to the enormous amount of 
unemployment among seamen and drew the attention of the workers 
concerned to the dangers arising out of the instability of the situation 





(7) Le Mouvement syndical belge, 13 Oct. 1923. Brussels. 
(?) The memorandum was published in the Mouvement syndical belge, 
29 Sept 1923. 

(*) Le Peuple, 20 Oct. 1923. Paris. 
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in Central and Southern Europe, the instability of the exchanges, the 
over-capitalisation of the mercantile marine, the employment of seamen 
of non-European race, and the reduction in output which automatically 
results from low wages, and which in its turn reduces demand. The 
resolution states that unemployment cannot disappear until world trade 
revives and that the present deadlock on the question of reparations 
prevents even a partial recovery. 












The Bureau of the International Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions met at Basle on 19 and 20 October. It decided to accept the 
invitation of the Netherlands Committee for European Reconstruction 
to join with certain other international organisations in setting up a 
committee to promote the convocation of a committee of experts which 
would attempt to find an economic basis upon which the governments F; 
concerned might come to an agreement as regards the reparations 
question. The Bureau intends to submit the report of the proposed 
committee to a careful examination from the trade union point of 
view. 








> jar 







The Council of the International Federation of Christian Metal Work- 
ers’ Organisations, which consists of the members of the Bureau and 
one representative of each affiliated organisation, met at Stuttgart 
from 23 to 26 October. All the affiliated organisations, except that of 
Italy, were represented. The reports submitted to the Council show 
that the situation has become worse in ail countries. This has resulted 
in an increase in the number of unemployed and in continual reduc- 
tions in nominal wages in countries with a stable currency and in 
real wages in countries with a depreciated currency. Austria was 
stated to be the only country to which this did not apply. The Austrian 
representative stated that unemployment was decreasing and that this 
could not fail to produce its effect on the development of the trade 
union movement. 
The Council adopted no definite resolution, but was unanimous in :, 
recognising the necessity of establishing closer relations between the 
Bureau and the affiliated organisations and of strengthening the 
organisation of the Federation for the purpose of such joint action as 
it might become desirable to take in the near future. 



















NATIONAL 


Congresses 









The American Federation of Labour held its forty-third annual con- 
vention at Portland (Oregon) during the first week of October (*). 
According to the report submitted by the Executive Council the 
membership of the Federation at the end of August 1923 was 2,926,468, 
as compared with 3,195,635 in 1922, 3,906,528 in 1921, and 2,020,671 in 
— The Federation includes 108 national and international organisa- 
ions. 

The subject of child labour is given the leading position in the 
report of the Executive Council. Legislation to amend the Constitution 
in order to make it possible to restrict or prohibit the labour of persons 
under the age of 18 years will in all probability be submitted to Con. 















ite Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 26 Oct. 1923, 
p. 149. 
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gress at ils next session. An amendment to the Constitution will be 
necessary, because up to the present the United States Supreme Court 
has ruled that the power to reguiate child labour was reserved for the 
separate Slates of the Union and on that ground has declared two 
Federal laws unconstitutional (5). The Executive Council considers 
that legislation should be passed giving Congress the power to re-enact 
by a two-thirds vote any law declared unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The report sets forth the views held by the Executive Council on 
many of the internal economic problems of the country. Concerning 
immigration, the present policy of restriction is endorsed ; indeed, it 
is urged that the restrictions be made more severe and that changes 
in the administration of the laws be made in order to prohibit the 
extensive illicit immigration which is believed to be taking place. 

Turning its attention to the problem of unemployment, the Executive 
Council expresses its full agreement with the work done by tthe Com- 
mittee on Unemployment and Business Cycles appointed by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover. The report of this committee (*) contains a 
careful analysis of the different phases of the business cycle and makes 
various recommendations, such as, for example, the possibility of 
preventing over-expansion and minimising depression by postponing 
Government, railway, and public utility construction work from the 
boom period to the slump. The Council recommends active participa- 
tion in all endeavours of this type, stating incidentally its opposition 
to all policies which call for a governmental system of unemployment 
insurance. 

In regard to the movement on the part of the various labour organis- 
ations of the United States to found and operate banks (7), the 
Executive Council strongly opposes the suggestion to link together into 
a single system the twenty-three banks which have already been 
established, and to establish a central bank at Washington. It warns 
the separate unions against the danger of putting an undue portion of 
their funds into permanent investments not subject to quick realisa- 
tion in an emergency. Furthermore, it points out that these banks 
could not possibly provide a remedy for the industrial problems which 
the trade union movement has set itself to solve. 

The report expresses unequivocal opinions on the questions of trade 
union amalgamation and of the organisation of a separate Labour 
Party in the political field. With regard to the first question, the 
Executive Council declares that amalgamation has been taking place 
within the movement as extensively as sound progress requires. It 
characterises the attempt to force immediate amalgamation as part 
of the revolutionary programme of elements which seek to destroy the 
present trade union movement. With regard to the second question, 
it records once again ils belief in the wisdom of remaining non-partisan 
in politics and declares itself opposed to the creation of a separate 
Labour Party. 









(5) Idem, Vol. VI, No, 4, 27 Apr. 1923, p. 198. 

(*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, p. 389, 
and Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VI, No. 6, 11 May 1923. 

By, Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VI, No. 13, 29 June 1923, 
p. ‘ 
(*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 6, June 1923, p. 880, 
and Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 223. See also Press Reports of the Inter- 


national Federation of Trade Unions, 25 Oct. 1923. Amsterdam. 
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In the section dealing with international relations (*) the report states 
that there has been no change in the relations between the American 4 
Federation of Labour and the International Federation of Trade Unions : 
in the past year. The Executive Council exchanged a long correspond- 
ence with the Secretariat of the Amsterdam Federation, but the latter 
did not modify its attitude as regards the objections submitted by the 
American organisation, which prevented it from becoming affiliated to 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. The report recom- 
mends that the Executive Council should be authorised to continue 
negotiations in the hope that some means of overcoming these difficulties 
may be found. The Council is sincerely anxious to resume relations 7 
as soon as possible without sacrificing or repudiating any of the 
principles which the American trade union movement regards as 
essential. 












The National Committee of the French General Confederation of ) 
Labour (Confédération générale du Travail) met in Paris on 8 and 9 3 
October and continued the discussion of the means of restoring unity G 
in the trade union movement (°). 

The Committee adopted a resolution by 88 votes to 6 with one 
abstention stating that the unity of the labour movement, to which the 
National Committee attaches the utmost importance, can only be 
restored by the reconstitution of a single federal union with local a. 
branches. The National Committee states that in its opinion the united a 
front, which is constantly being proposed by the seceding organisations, = 
is in fact the best means of rendering the schism permanent and 
hinders rather than promotes unity. The affiliated organisations are 
warned against the formula of the united front, which “is only a 
disguise for the desire cf one party to obtain control of the labour 
movement”. It can only lead to confusion, as it will place the move- 
ment under the direction of irresponsible external organisations. 

The resolution further states that real and lasting unity in the 
General Confederation of Labour can only be based on the Charter of 
Amiens (!°), which protects the trade union movement against political 
and sectarian interference. 
















The National Committee of the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers (Confédération francaise des Travailleurs chréliens) met at 














(*) Le Peuple, 10-11 Oct. 1923. Paris. 

(1°) The resolution known as the Charter of Amiens was adopted at 
the congress of the General Confederation of Labour which was held at Amiens 
in 1906. All the resolutions on trade union policy which have since been 
voted at the congresses of the General Confederation of Labour have referred 
to the Amiens resolution, and have generally reproduced parts of it. Its ‘ 
principles are now upheld both by the General Confederation of Labour and a 
by the seceding organisation, the General Confederation of United Labour. ‘ 

The Amiens resolution states that the General Confederation of Labour 
stands apart from all political schools of thought, and includes all workers 
consciously taking part in the strugg'ie to abolish the employing and wage- 
earning classes. It declares that this involves recognition of class warfare. 
The individual trade unionist is entirely free to participate, apart from his union, 
in any form of the struggle which corresponds to his philosophical or political 
opinions ; in return, he is required not to introduce into the union the opinions 
Which he professes outside it. The trade union organisation as such should 
not, if the movement is to produce its full effect, “take any account of parties 
or sects’, which, outside them and side by side with them, are free to carry 
on the work of transforming society. 
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Paris on 13 and 14 October, It dealt with a number of questions of 
internal organisation, and decided that a general programme should 
be drawn up for committees of investigation, trade union classes, and 
trade union “days” and “weeks”. It ‘then proceeded to draw up a 
programme of social reform to be proposed for adoption by Parliament- 
ary candidates who approve of the principles of the Christian unions. 
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The Polish Federation of Building Workers (Zwiazek budowlany 
Zjednoczenia Zawodowego Polskiego), which has 40,000 members, held 
its second congress at Kattowitz on 23 and 24 September. It adopted 
resolutions in favour of the extension to Upper Silesia of the social 
legislation in force in other parts of Poland, the payment of wages in 
a stable currency, and the adoption of legislation on factory inspection 
and unemployment insurance, the latter to be based on the principle of 
general compulsory insurance. The congress also demanded that the 
collective agreements concluded by the employers” and workers’ 
representatives should be made binding on the whole of the building 
industry. 














The Central Committee of State Officials, which includes 23 unions 
of state officials of various categories, met at Warsaw on 21 September. 
The meeting adopted a resolution asking that salaries should be 
automatically adjusted to the cost of living index number calculated by 
the Central Statistical Office, and that state officials should at once 
receive a cost of living bonus equal to two months’ salary. A resolu- 
tion was also adopted calling on the members to cease work if their 
demands were not complied with in the near future. 














In Germany a joint meeting was held on 17 October between the 
committees of the three great national trade union organisations, the 
General Federation of German Trade Unions (Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Gewerkschajftsbund), the General Federation of German State Officials 
(Allgemeiner Deutscher Beamtenbund), and the General Federation of 
Free Unions of Non-Manual Workers (Allgemeiner Freier Angestellten- 
bund), in order to define their attitude as regards the present situa- 
tion in Germany (!'). A resolution was adopted stating that the 
organised workers would strongly resist any attempt to abolish the 
8-hour day, as they were convinced that it was quite possible to attain 
a sufficient output under the existing system. If it should be found 
that overtime was absolutely necessary in the interest of national 
economic life, the trade unions were prepared to conclude agreements 
on the subject. 















In the Netherlands a congress of non-manual workers (!2) met at 
Amsterdam on 14 October and decided to set up a national central 
office. The central office is to collaborate constantly and systematically. 
with the existing unions of non-manual workers, and to strengthen 
their position in every possible way. It is also to try to find means 
of collaborating with the manual workers’ organisations on all ques- 
tions directly or indirectly concerning the non-manual workers, and 
in all cases where collaboration is desirable in the interests of 
production, 















(42) Cf. Press Reports of the International Federation. of Trade Unions, 
25 Oct. 1923. 
(22) Ibid. 

















INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS . 







Unemployment and Wages 






A: joint meeting of the British Trades Union Congress General 
Council and the Labour Party Executive Committee has demanded 
that Parliament should be called without delay to consider the unem- 
ployment situation, and to take more adequate action. The following 
resolution was adopted : 







In view of the extreme gravity of the situation in Germany, with its 
inevitable effect on the state of trade, moreover in view of the unemployment 
in this country heavily increasing without any adequate action by the Govern- 
ment to set going sufficient schemes of employment or to assist the heavily- 
burdened boards of guardians to meet the four-weeks gap in unemployment 
benefit which is now operative, this meeting of the General Council of the : 
Trades Union Congress and the Executive Committee of the Labour Party 3 
urgently calls upon the Prime Minister, in accordance with the undertaking ; 
given before the House of Commons adjourned, to arrange for an immediate 3 
meeting of Parliament. 















Correspondence on this subject has been exchanged between the 
chairman of the Emergency Committee on Unemployment and the 
Minister of Labour. The Minister has made a statement on the plans 
of the British Government for relieving unemployment. These include 
the building of workers’ dwellings, land settlement, large works to 
be undertaken by the railways, unemployment insurance, trade develop- d 
ment, and relief works (?%). 








The Polish Socialist Party introduced a Bill on 21 June according 
to which all wages would be paid, not in Polish marks with a fluctuat- 
ing exchange rate, but in a theoretical monetary unit, the Polish florin 
or zloty. This fixed theoretical unit would be in principle be equiva- 
lent to the Swiss franc (3+). Similar demands have been put forward 
by a number of workers’ congresses, particularly the trade union con- 
gress held at Kattowitz on 26 August. The proposed measure has, 
however, not as yet been put into practice; and in most of the 
strikes which occurred in July the workers accepted an automatic 
increase in the wages paid in Polish marks in accordance with the 
calculations of the special joint committees on the cost of living. The 
policy which should be followed by the workers as regards the ques- 
tion of .the payment of wages in a fixed currency was explained by the 
Socialist deputy, Mr. Diamand, in the Robotnik. The author states 
that the gold value of the price of industrial commodities in Poland at 
the present time is considerably higher than the pre-war price, while 
on the other hand the gold value of wages is less than before the war. 
According to the observations of the Ministry of Labour, skilled work- 
ers are only earning one-third of their previous wages. This is due 
to the fact that manufacturers have for some time been calculating the 
price of goods in dollars or pounds sterling, while wages are still 
calculated in Polish marks and are therefore affected by the fluctua- 
tions of the exchange rate. The policy to be adopted by the workers 
should therefore be as follows. The currency used as a basis for 
commercial transactions should also be used as the basis for 
calculating wages. Wages should be fixed according to gold value and 




































( Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 26 October 1923, 
pp. -156. 
(*4) Idem, Vol. VII, No. 3, 20 July 1923, p. 122. 
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should be paid in paper marks at the exchange rate of the day. Wages 
should be brought up to their pre-war gold value as soon as possible. 
The pre-war value should gradually be exceeded until the level of 
wages in Western countries is reached, as the war has considerably 
increased the material and intellectual requirements of the working 
classes. 










Social Insurance 


The French General Confederation of Labour has discussed the 
Social Insurance Bill which is now before the Chamber of Deputies (?*). 
It demands that the minimum old age pension should be 1,200 francs, 
and is in favour of a local insurance system of an administrative 
character. This is the system actually proposed in the Bill, but the 
rapporteur rejects it and suggests that independent insurance societies 
should ke set up by employers, trade unions, and mutual benefit 
societies. 

It has been proposed that a social insurance department should be 
set up in the General Confederation of Labour to deal with the 
problems to which the new legislation may give rise. No decision has, 
however, been taken. The study of the question will be continued, 
and all information necessary for the solution of preblems arising out 
of the application of the law will be collected. 

The French Confederation of Christian Workers has dceided to send 
a letter to members of Pariiament asking them to place the Social 
Insurance Bill on the agenda of the Chamber, and to take a vote on 
it before the term of office of the present Parliament expires. 






















The Sickness Insurance Act which is at present in force in Latvia 
was adopted by the Constituent Assembly on 15 December 1920 at the 
proposal of the Social-Democratic Party, and was supplemented by an 
Act dated 14 January 1922. The employers demand that the existing 
* system should be modified in certain respects. They consider that 
; their contribution should be reduced, and that the state should cease 

to participate in the scheme, At present they pay a contribution equal 

to that paid by their workers, whether manual or non-manual, i.e. 
3 2 per cent. of the wages. Insured persons earning less than a certain 
7 minimum wage are, however, exempted from the payment of contribu- 
tions, their share being paid by the employer. The employers pay a 
further amount not exceeding 2 per cent. of the wages to cover the 
expenses of the societies for medical treatment. The employers’ con- 
tribution thus amounts to 4 per cent. of the wages in all, or 6 per 
cent. in the case of the lower-paid workers. The state pays the insur- 
ance societies a grant equal in amount to the contributions of the 
insured persons. 

The employers also wish to appoint one-half of the members of 
the boards which supervise the insurance societies. At present they 
only have one representative on the boards. 

The modifications in the system which the employers propose would 
necessitate fresh legislation. The Latvian workers’ political organisa- 
tions and trade unions have declared their intention of opposing any 
change in the status quo (?°). 























(5) For an account of the Bill, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. V, 
No. 6, June 1922, pp. 889-910: The Social Insurance Bill of the French Govern- 
ment, by Gabriel C. Ramon. 

(1°) Press Reports of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 1 Nov. 1923. 


















INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Collective Agreements 


The representatives of the Italian General Confederation of Labour 
(Confederazione Generale del Lavoro) have had an interview with the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of Justice in connection with the 
Draft Decree (?7) concerning collective agreements which was approved 
by the Cabinet at the meeting of 6 September 1923. In the course of 
the interview (18), the representatives of the Confederation pointed out 
that difficulties might arise in connection with section 1 of the Decree, 
. as it does not apply to workers who are not members of any organisa- 
tion. The Prime Minister stated that the necessary steps would be 
taken. 

In connection with the arbitration boards which are to be set up 
in every province to deal with disputes arising out of the application of 
collective agreements, the delegation pointed out that it would be 
desirable to set up a national board to settle any disputes concerning 
an entire district or the country as a whole. Failing this the Decree 
should lay down that all disputes of this kind should be dealt with 
by the arbitration board of the province in which the agreement in 
question was first concluded. The Prime Minister stated that he was 
prepared to give consideration to the criticisms of the delegation which 
were in many respects identical with those submitted by the employers’ 
representatives. ‘This interview aroused much attention in the political 
and trade union press, 

Some days later a meeting was held between the representatives of 
the principal organisations belonging to the General Confederation of 
Labour, and the draft Decree was discussed in detail ('*), A 
memorandum embodying the results of the debate was submitted to 
the Minister of Justice by the Secretary of the General Confederation of 
Labour on 24 October. The memorandum points out that the draft 
Decree does not make the conclusion or registration of collective agree- 
ments compulsory. It suggests that the provisions of the Decree might 
be inserted in the scheme for the reform of the Probiviral Institute 
drafted by the Permanent Labour Committee, which has since been 
abolished. The scheme in question provided for the institution of a 
“magistracy or labour” which would have included all the labour 
courts now in existence, such as the probiviral colleges for industry, 
the arbitration boards for agriculture, and the arbitration boards 
for private employees, and would have dealt with all branches of 
economic activity. The proposed boards would not only have settled 
disputes but would also have had the right to decide on amendments 
and alterations of collective agreements and the conclusion of new 
agreements. They would give advisory opinions if consulted by one 
only of the parties concerned, and final decisions if authorised to do so 
by both parties. 

The General Confederation of Lakour opens its critical examination 
of the actual provisions of the Decree by pointing out that under modern 
industrial conditions it is inadmissible that different and contradictory 
agreements should apply to the same categories of workers in the 
same or similar groups of undertakings. The limited and partial 
application of collective agreements would be undesirable both from 
the moral and material point of view; it would give rise to unfair 


— 


(7) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1923, p. 683. 
(78) Giustizia, 6 Oct. 1923. Milan. 
(?*) Battaglie sindicali, 20 Oct. 1923, Milan, 
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competition and would interfere with the regularity and intensity of 
production. It is also necessary to avoid arbitrary monopolies and 
unjust exclusion, which would be liable to interfere with the applica- 
tion of collective agreements. The General Confederation of Labour, 
therefore, considers that the Decree should adopt the two following 
provisions : 

(a) A collective agreement concluded by a workers’ organisation 
whose exclusive right to represent the workers in question has not 
previously keen contested by any other organisation should be regarded 
as valid for all employers and workers without exception as soon as 
it has been signed and registered. This provision would apply to all 
agreements concluded between the various organisations representing 
either party. 

(b) If, however, the competence of an organisation is contested by. 
other organisations and if there is any reason for refusing to allow 
such organisations to take part in the negotiations, all the employers 
or workers concerned should be consulted by referendum. The result 
of the referendum would decide who was to take part in the preliminary, 
negotiations for the conclusion of the agreement and in what propor- 
tion the different organisations should be represented on the committees 
responsible for drawing it up. 

The memorandum of the General Confederation of Labour protests 
against one section of the draft Decree according to which collective 
agreements are not valid unless they are registered within thirty days 
of their conclusion. It proposes that agreements concluded previously 
should also be registered if one of the parties so requests, and the 
other party raises no objection within fifteen days. 

As a consequence of the extension of the application of collective 
agreements, the Confederation proposes that if the parties decide that 
a sum of money is to be deposited as a guarantee for the observation 
of the agreement, the sum in question should be raised by a compulsory 
deduction of a certain proportion of the workers’ wages. 

If the organisations concerned cannot agree on the appointment of 
the members of the arbitration board, the Confederation proposes that 
the President of the Court should not be allowed full discretionary 
powers to appoint the Board, but should be obliged to take the result 
of the referendum into account. The probiviral councils should be 
competent as well as the arbitration boards. In the case of individual 
disputes, the probiviral councils should also have power to ask for an 
interpretation from the arbitration board when a dispute arises on a 
question of principle. The Confederation considers that it would be 
preferable to set up a central arbitration board to hear appeals brought 
against the decisions of the arbitration boards on the ground of incom- 
petence or because they have exceeded their powers, rather than to 
submit such cases to the Court of Appeal. 

















PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


Prices and Cost of Living 


upward movement. Italy is almost the only country where they 

have recently fallen, and in Belgium, Canada, France, and the 
United Kingdom they were almost stationary in September and October, 
The countries where the movement is upward fall into two groups. 
The first group includes Germany, Russia, and Poland, in which the 
movement is the result of the general economic situation and of the 
depreciation in the currency and prices have been steadily rising for 
several months. The second group includes Spain, the United States, 
India, Norway, the Netherlands, and New Zealand ; in these countries 
the situation is not becoming perceptibly worse and prices tend rather 
to fluctuate. 

In Germany wholesale prices continue to rise rapidly. A remarkable 
feature recently has been that wholesale prices have risen even more 
than the dollar exchange, so that prices in Germany for a great many 
manufactured products are higher than world prices. At the beginning 
of October the gold value represented by the index numbers of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung for the mineral group was double and for textiles 
one-and-a-half times the pre-war price. The prices of foodstuffs are 
the only ones still below world prices. In Russia, too, prices are still 
going up steadily. Wholesale prices of foodstuffs remain definitely 
below those of industrial products. The figures for Russia and 
Germany are now so large that they are given in separate tables. 

In retail prices there is a distinct rise in Germany, Russia, and 
Poland, and in Austria and Hungary. There is a rise on a much smaller 
seale in Belgium, France, Finland, Italy, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, while prices are stationary in South Africa, Egypt, 
and Spain, and falling in Australia, Norway, and Luxemburg. 

For Germany the account given above of wholesale prices applies 
also to cost of living, as changes in wholesale prices are reflected in 
retail prices within a week. The weekly figures are given in the 
separate table. 

Prices are steady in the oversea countries, Canada, the United States, 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, with a downward tendency, 
in Australia and an upward tendency in New Zealand, the latter prob- 
ably due to meat which is imported from Australia. 

Generally speaking, therefore, there is no outstanding change in 
prices throughout most countries of the world. 


(j ENERALLY speaking wholesale prices show a more or less definite 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GERMANY 
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Wholesale prices 


Retail prices 


Cost of living 





Russia 


Moscow 


Russia 


Moscow 


Russia 


Moscow 





4,730,000 
152,240,000 


28,160,000 
71,790,000 
5|478,380,000 
275,290,000 
362,220,000 
549,910,000 
631,480,000 








4,524,000 
245,810,000 


86, 700,000 
413,040,000 
290,270,000 
450,430,000 








5,026,074 
206,567,000 
38 ,665 ,000 ¢ 
117,933,000 2 
335,118 , 000 
661,150,000 





5,607,000 
188. 414,000 


40,800,000 3 
127,426,000 3 
324,208 , 000 
574,952,000 


5,986,000 
138,500,000 
34,180,000 


99,250,000 
245,000,000 





4,620,000 
146,290,000 
34,640,000 


94,500,000 
233,840, 











(‘) Figure for 1 April. 


(?) Figure for 1 July. 


(3) Monthly average. 


The 
sign * signifies “* no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not available ”. 














EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Statistics of Unemployment 


ment situation has occurred except in Germany, though in some 
countries seasonal unemployment is beginning to set in. 

In Belgium an improvement is shown in September in the chemical, 
leather, and tobacco industries, which in August were the only industrial 
groups where unemployment was not quite insignificant. In Switzer- 
land the figures for October of the number of workers unemployed show 
for the first time since December 1922 a definite upward trend, chiefly, 
on account of lack of work in the hotel, building, and metal industries 
as well as in commerce and agriculture, but on the other hand the 
watchmaking, textiles and paper industries reported decreases in 
unemployment. In France, the United Kingdom, and the Scandinavian 
countries, the situation remains unchanged. 

In Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Poland the decrease in unemploy- 
ment which has been in progress since the beginning of the year con- 
tinued during August. In Poland increases of employment were 
reported in the metallurgical, paper, building, machine, bookbinding, 
and chemica) industries, while diminutions were reported chiefly in the 
food and drink industries and in the wood and garment trades. In 
Austria decreases of unemployment have been reported from almost 
all parts of the country during September as compared with August. 
The diminution of unemployment occurred chiefly among building, 
clothing, and metal workers. 

A further small contraction in employment was reflected by the 
index numbers of September as compared with August in Canada and 
in the United States. In the former country this was largely due to 
pronounced decreases in construction, automobile and other iron and 
steel works, and in sawmills and fishing canneries. On the other 
hand increased activity was reported in the leather, confectionery, 
cotton, tobacco, and chemical industries and in mining, communication,’ 
and transportation. In the United States the greatest gains among 51 
manufacturing industries were reported in the machine, tools, con- 
fectionery, fertiliser, and cigar industries, while the greatest decrease 
in employment was in the carriage and wagon industry, followed by 
the rubber, boots and shoes, automobile tyres, -and agricultural imple- 
ment industries. 

In Germany, in contrast to other European countries, unemploy- 
ment has reached proportions hitherto unknown in that country. About 
10 per cent. of the five million workers covered by the returns were 
reported unemployed and almost 40 per cent. were working on short 
time. As is pointed out in the Reichsarbeitsblatt, the fixing of prices 
in gold marks has destroyed the purchasing power of the German 
people. Industry now finds only a very reduced market and the labour 
market is suffering from a depression which has never been so 
accentuated, even immediately after the armistice. 


1) URING September and October no change in the general unemploy- 









TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNIONISTS (*) 


United Kingdom 
End of Austra-| p 1 - Den- | Massa- Nether- 
month [oermany)”);, | Belgium) Canada} oy brent Norway| ‘iands ra 











Number of Workers Covered by the Returns (in Thousands) 


908 | 2071 
922 5 
943 


237 78 110 171 
243 79 109 172 
252 76 115 177 
251 74 118 178 


379 730 278 217 
711 y 269 
690 5 206 
257 


257 
255 
255 
252 
250 
248 
248 
250 


ercentage of above Unemployed 


1353 
1394 
1300 
1246 


1184 
1181 
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TABLE IJ. STATISTICS OF SHORT TIME 





Belgium Germany |Italy(+)} United Kingdom | Switzerland 





Date 

(end of Percentage} Percentage ¥ _ | Percentage 
month) yy of insured} of trade sy sy of insured| Number 
workers | unionists workers 





95,374 
76,116 
69,421 
53,970 
40,315 
30,629 
23,352 
20,429 


19,797 
7,7 


* 69,270 


ee 
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May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
(4) For the United Kingdom there are also given the number covered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and the percentage unemployed : 
(#) Provisional figures. (3) After March 1922 the Irish Free State is not included in these statistics. 
(4) Figures relate to the ist of following month up to December 1922. 
(3) From June 1923 includes claimants to benefit in respect of systematic short time, previously not 
included. 


The sign ® signifies “no figures published”. 
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68,137 








The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 
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TABLE Ill. OTHER STATISTICS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 








(end of 
month) 







































Sept. 
Dee 


1922 
Mar. 
Sept 

ept. 
D P 


1923 
ae. 
pr. 
M 


ay 
uly 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 











Aus- Switzer- Czecho- } 
wee | Teeny Italy (*) ma | Szeche-  Jeotana 
Num- | Num- Number wholl Number ot Num- 
ber ofjber of|ber off | unemployed . workers ee) ber of fom 
per- | appli-| per- registered r. | Per- ns 
sons in cants sonsin and ors {sonsin| Per. 
receipt} for jreceipt *s e whotly | receipt 

of |work| of | Agr Memmi! Total | unem- | rnd], Of. lulored 
benefit} (*) {benefit pa mining (*) | ployed (*) benefit 

9,790} 44,061) 91,225) 43,559]187,345/250,145] 39,831/102,180] 53,086} 80,000 
11,035] 21,316) 47,334) 43,534 |306,338|388,744| 45,476/103,470] 46,128/415,000 
40,594] 17,748] 21,797) 84,693|356,266|473,216) 53,450] 70,780) 26,802} 70,000 
46,713] 47,373) 10,032}442,107|372,334/541,775| 65,464) 78,312] 32,802|/173,000 
42,231] 16,605) 8,474/137,484/332,428/498,606) 61,756/128,336) 69,719}173,000 
33,393] 9,896) 4,884) 65,012/280,963/372,001) 37,400/107,702| 56,599/105,000 
38,000] 410,258) 2,830) 54,699/229,430/312,744) 32,013/232,394/ 128,864) 68,000 
117,891] 8,898} 2,644/400,467)252,107/331, 39, 406) 437 ,841/ 278,344) 75,000 
452,828} 10,806] 2,574) 50,966)203,434/280,701] 29,524/369, 420/218, 249)144,570 
132 226 ,829] 2,593) 48,897]}195,152/270,214) 23,233) 310,683) 174,893)112, 755 
107,965 »453] 2,200) 33,228/185,102/243.928] 48,7416/273,234)141,174] 93,731 
92.789} 9.253} 2,087) 25,654/164,894/216.287| 45,787)/246 G16) 126,297) 76,397 
87,155} 9,029] 2,321) 22,664/135,957/183,144] 13,906) 216,720/104,000) 64,563 
83,890] 10,034] 1,575) 25,363}128,993/478,612) 44,415/197,644) 92,983) 56,515 
78,801] 8,884] 1,563) — = - 14,791 _ - _ 
75,775; 10,071} 1,293 _ — _ 7 j — —_ _ 















































TABLE IV. 


STATISTICS OF 





EMPLOYMENT 








Date 
(end of month) 


Germany (5) | 


Poland 


| Canada (5) 


United States 





Index number 


| 
Index number Index number of 
of employment | 


employment | 


of membership |“; 
ofsickness funds umber em- (Number em- 
ieee ployed in Jan. | ployed on j 
(1922 = 100) 4923 — 100) 47Jan. 1920 = 100) 


Percentage chan- 
geon preeeeens 
month in num- 


bers employed in 
identical estab- 
lishments 








1922 
Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1923 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 









ble be bed fed bed 
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Number of work-! 
ers on which) 
latest re-| 

turns are based 


10,339,462 





421,039 





819,186 





2,352,516 








(‘) These figures give the number of workers remaining on the live register. 


(2) Including miscellaneous occupations. 

(3) Does not include those employed on special relief works (amounting in October 1923 to 
6,917 workers), who would otherwise be wholly unemployed. 

(4) Figures relate to the ist of following month up to December 1922. 

(5) Figares relate to the ist of following month. 


The sign * signifies * no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 



























Notes on Unemployment Problems 


ment is at present before a large number of parliaments, which 

are considering either the institution of new systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance or the reform of existing systems. A useful contribu- 
tion to this work can perhaps be offered by the attempt made in 
these Notes to keep the reader abreast of recent experiments and 
proposals in various countries. 


T HE problem of payments to workers during involuntary unemploy- 


PAYMENTS TO THE UNEMPLOYED 


In many countries it was during the prevalence of the wave of 
unemployment at the beginning of the war, and after the armistice, 
that the principle of the payment of benefits during involuntary 
unemployment considered as a social necessity drove its roots deepest 
into the social conscience. In several countries in which unempioy- 
ment insurance either did not exist or existed only on an inadequate 
scale, the governments set up elaborate systems of grants for the 
unemployed. These systems were financed by public money, but 
were clearly differentiated from the official poor relief systems, and 
were based on the idea of payment of an indemnity. Some examples 
may be cited. There were in France the National Unemployment Fund 
and the municipal and departmental unemployment funds, which still 
exist in a state of suspended animation, although the favourable state 
of the labour market in the country has led to a considerable reduction 
in their activities. In Great Britain there was the Out of Work Dona- 
tion Scheme ; in Germany a special system of unemployment relief 
(Erwerbslosenunterstiitzung) ; in Italy the grants for the unemployed 
instituted by the Decree of 17 November 1918 ; in Belgium the National 
Relief Committee ; in Switzerland the Federal Unemployment. Fund ; 
and similar institutions in Sweden, Czechoslovakia, and elsewhere. 

Unemployment insurance institutions properly so called have 
gradually been regaining their importance in the countries where 
they previously existed, and have been set up in other countries. 
Compulsory insurance against unemployment has been established in 
Austria and in Italy and a scheme for it has been put forward by 
the German Government. In Great Britain and Ireland compulsory 
insurance has been extended to all occupations (about 12,000,000 work- 
ers) except agricultural workers and domestic servants. 

The outstanding fact in most of the countries in which insurance 
already existed is that the vast scale of unemployment since 1921 has 
made it necessary to take further measures in order to supplement 
the inadequate grants made by the various insurance institutions. 
Such are the ‘ uncovenanted benefits * in Great Britain, the Emergency 
Fund in Belgium, similar arrangements in the Netherlands, the 
transitional retention of a system of relief together with a system of 
insurance in Italy, ete. 
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A new phase seems to have been entered during the last few 
months. The end of the wave of unemployment in certain countries 
and its gradual reduction in others, and the growth of a general policy 
of restriction of public expenditure, have led to a genuine effort to 
return to normal conditions on the part of insurance institutions, by 
the reduction or the elimination of state aid to supplement their 
activities. A description of recent developments along these lines in 
certain countries is given below. 











Austria 






During the period under review there have been further amend- 
ments to the Compulsory Unemployment Insurance Act. The eighth 
Amending Act adopted by Parliament on 27 April 1923 restricted the 
categories of workers covered by insurance but increased the rate of 
benefit for the workers who remain insured ('). 

This amendment introduced an important innovation by creating 
different systems of insurance for rural and urban communities. It 
laid down that in future in rural communes small undertakings (i.e. 
undertakings employing less than five workers) were to be excluded 
from the unemployment insurance system, and that the clause provid- 
ing for the payment of unemployment benefit in exceptional cases 
beyond the normal 30 weeks was no longer to be applicable. The 
communes to be considered rural communes were to be specified by 
an Order of the Ministry of Social Administration on the recommenda- 
tion of the provincial authorities. The first Order, giving a list of 
rural communes throughout the country, except. Lower Austria, was 
promulgated on 14 September 1923. It immediately met with vigorous 
opposition from the Social-Democratic Party, which is evidence of the 
difficulty of defining the term “rural commune ” (?). 

As a corollary to this partial abolition of unemployment insurance, 
a system of voluntary insurance was introduced by an order of 22 
September 1923 (*). Under this Order voluntary insurance may take 
the form of insurance either of the undertaking or of the individual. 
Small undertakings in rural communes employing less than five work- 
ers, which are excluded from compulsory insurance, may voluntarily 
insure against unemployment by sending to the sickness funds 
to which the persons concerned belong a written declaration 4 
signed by the head of the undertaking and all the staff em- 3 
ployed at the time. This system of insurance is based on the 
curious legal principle of insuring not individuals but the undertak- 
ing itself, so that all persons subsequently engaged are covered by the 
insurance. The policy remains in force until terminated by a written 5 
declaration signed by the employer and all the persons employed at & 
the time in the undertaking. q 

If the undertaking does not insure voluntarily, provision is made 
in the Order for individual voluntary insurance, which is also effected 
by a written declaration submitted by the person concerned to the 
‘sickness insurance fund to which he belongs. A further declaration 
is necessary to extend the policy in the event of a change of employ- 
ment. The rights and obligations are the same under voluntary as 
under compulsory insurance. The provisions of the Compulsory 



























































(*) Amtliche Nachrichten, 31 May 1923. Vienna. 
(?) Arbeit und Wirtschaft, 1 Oct. 1923. Vienna. ¥ 
(*) Bundesgesetzblatt, 27 Sept. 1923. Vienna. 
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Unemployment Insurance Act apply in full, except that for individual 
voluntary insurance the employer is empowered to deduct the whole 
insurance contribution from wages and contributes nothing him+elf. 


The eighth Amending Act introduced a further restriction by exclud- 
ing seasonal workers from unemployment benefit during the slack 
season unless they are able to prove that in preceding years they were 
employed even during the period of seasonal unemployment (*). 

The rate of unemployment benefit was slightly increased by this 
amendment, which raised it to 110 per cent, of the legal minimum 
sickness insurance benefit for unemployed persons with dependants 
and for single persons living alone, and to five-sixths of the sick 
benefit for unemployed persons living with their family ; the previous 
rates were 100 and 75 per cent. respectively. Heads of families are 
also entitled to a supplementary allowance of 5 per cent. of the sick 
benefit for each child up to a maximum of four. Provision is made (°) 
for the appointment of a special commission to settle changes in the 
rate of unemployment benefit and to see that the rate of benefit 
is suitably related to wages rates. This commission will be consulted 
whenever the Minister of Social Administration considers it desirable. 

The amendment also increased the contributions collected by the 
state from employers towards the cost of benefit. These contribu- 
tions, which are proportional to the average earnings in the different 
wage classes, are now from 10 to 12 per cent. of the weekly wages 
of the worker. The employer is entitled to deduct half the contribu- 
tion from wages. 

The maximum rate of unemployment benefit has been changed 
more than once during the period under review in order to meet 
the rise in money wages due to the depreciation of the currency. The 
first change was made by the ninth Amending Act of 21 June 1923 (°), 
The tenth Amending Act of 27 September 1923 (7) adopted the new 
wage class of the sickness insurance system, in which average earn- 
ings are taken as 21,000 kronen a day, instead of 18,000 kronen as 
hitherto (§). The maximum rates of unemployment benefit based on 
the rates of sick benefit are thus automatically increased by 16% per 
cent. In the highest wage class the unemployment benefit for 
unemployed heads of households will in future be 129,360 kronen a 
week instead of 110,880 kronen; the supplementary allowance for 
children, which is 5 per cent. of the sick benefit, is raised from 5,040 
kronen to 5,880 kronen a week; the special rent allowance of one 
day’s unemployment benefit a month is raised from 15,840 kronen to 
18,480 kronen ; and single workers, who are paid five-sixths of the 
sick benefit, will in future receive 98,000 kronen a week instead of 
84,000 kronen. 

According to information supplied to the Advisory Unemployment 
Commission the total expenditure connected with unemployment insur- 
ance in 1921 was 70,587 million kronen, of which 67,452 million kronen 
represented unemployment benefit and 3,324 million kronen administra- 
tive expenses. During the first five months of 1923 expenditure 
amounted to 237,460 million kronen, of which 219,459 million kronen 





(*) Arbeit und Wirlschaft, No. 10, 1923. Vienna. 

(5) Ibid. 

(°) Amtliche Nachrichten, 30 June 1923. 

(7) Idem, 15 Oct. 1923. Arbeiler-Zeitung, 27 Sept. 1923. Vienna. 

(*) A full account of the system of wage classes is given above in this 
Review, pp. 819-821. 
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represented the payment of unemployment benefit, and 8,000 million 
kronen expenditure on productive unemployment relief (relief works, 
subsidies to public works, etc.). These measures resulted during the 
period under review in 51 requests for subsidies and provided 750,000 
days’ work for 10,000 workers. The subsidised work included the 
construction of roads, dikes, and drainage works. A memorandum 
submitted to the Government by the Austrian Trade Union Com- 
mission and the Vienna Chamber of Labour suggested in this connec- 
tion that part of the loan raised by Austria under the reconstruction 
programme of the League of Nations should be devoted by the state 
to starting productive works (°). 


Belgium 


Under the pressure of circumstances considerable changes have 
taken place during the last few years in the principles of unemploy- 
ment relief in Belgium. Before the war insurance societies subsidised 
by the authorities were steadily growing in importance, while at the 
same time the other form of thrift also encouraged by the authorities, 
namely, saving specially against the risk of unemployment, was prov- 
ing a failure. Although one of the essential principles of the “ Ghent 
System”, that ingenious compromise between social insurance and 
individual thrift, had originally been to encourage both forms of 
provision for the future, as early as 1913 even the Ghent Unemploy- 
ment Fund began to consider withdrawing its support of individual 
savings and setting up an official insurance fund. This fund, which 
came into operation after the war, was to be open to all workers 
who for any reason were nol affiliated to independent insurance societies 
founded by the workers themselves either in the trade unions or 
otherwise, 

During the war unemployment was so widespread that the insur- 
ance funds were exhausted during the first few months, and the 
unemployed obtained relief from the National Committee. This was 
an important organisation which during the absence of the Govern- 
ment, which was temporily established in France, to a large extent 
took its place as far as relief and food supplies were concerned. 
Unemployment insurance was thus completely superseded by relief. 
In Ghent, however, the Unemployment Fund received from the com- 
munal authorities the necessary credits for granting supplementary 
allowances to unemployed workers who had been sufficiently provident 
before the war to join the Fund (**). In spite of this, by the end 
of 1917, the payment of benefit to the unemployed was, in general, 
completely merged in the public relief granted in the form of food 
supplies to all classes of necessitous persons. The number of house- 
holds in receipt of this relief at the time of the armistice was more 
than 700,000. 

Some months after the armistice (in June 1919), when the Govern- 
ment had taken over the work started by the National Committee, the 
distinction between unemployment relief and other forms of public 
relief was restored. Conditions were improving rapidly, and by the 
end of 1919 the number of households in receipt of unemployment 





(*?) Communication from the Vienna Correspondent of the International 
Labour Office. 

(2°) Municipatity oF GHENT: Rapport sur l’Activité du Fonds inter-communal 
du Chémage de l'Agglomération gantoise pendant les années 1912-1919, by 
Louis Varntez, Chairman. Ghent, 1923. 
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relief had fallen to 120,000. In June 1920 a definite step was taken 
towards replacing the system of unemployment insurance on a normal 
basis. The Government decided to refuse any further registrations or 
re-registrations for unemployment relief, which would thus gradually 
disappear and at the same time to make considerable grants to the 
mutual insurance societies. These grants consisted of, first, subsidies 
to the societies equal to half the contributions collected by them, 
and secondly, the payment by the state of benefit to new members 
who became unemployed before the end of the current year, i.e. before 
completing the waiting period entitling them to benefit from the-society 
itself. 

These vigorous measures speedily took effect. According to the 
first statistics published, the membership of the unemployment societies 
in September 1920 was 118,000. In December 1920 it had reached 
545,000 and a year later it was over 750,000. Since then the number of 
insured persons has fallen, but there were still 646,000 in July 1923 as 
compared with barely 200,000 before the war. This extension of 
unemployment insurance may be attributed not only to the grants 
made by the authorities, but also, and mainly, to the spontaneous 
development of the trade unions which organise the unemployment 
msurance societies. The relatively smaller number of insured persons 
registered since the beginning of 1922 can also be explained by the 
reduction in trade union membership due to the general depression. 

In order to cope with this depression the Government was soon 
forced to renew in a stronger form the measures taken in June 1920. 
This was effected by the Royal Decree of 30 December 1920 establishing 
the National Emergency Fund. The chief purpose of the Fund was to 
make grants to unemployed workers who were regular members of an 
unemployment society but had exhausted their right to benefit from 
the society owing to too long a period of unemployment, and to unem- 
ployed workers belonging to an unemployment fund which had entirely 
exhausted its resources. 

This intervention cannot be said to have removed insurance from 
its position as the basis of unemployment relief in Belgium, It meant, 
on the one hand, that the state took over the obligations of certain 
defaulting societies to their members, and on the other, that it recognised 
its own obligation during periods of prolonged depression not to leave 
without help workers who had the foresight to insure against normal 
unemployment, but could not reasonably be expected to provide against 
the quite aknormal risks to which they were exposed. Soon the greater 
part of the unemployment benefit was paid out of the Emergency Fund. 
During January 1921 the insurance societies paid benefit for only 
539,000 days of unemployment out of a total of 1,721,000. In May 1921 
the figures were 256,000 out of 2,610,000 days. But gradually the situa- 
tion became more normal, and in May 1923, the most recent date for 
which information on the work of the Emergency Fund is available, 
the insurance societies paid benefit for 168,000 days of unemployment, 
while the Emergency Fund paid for only 105,000 (1). Another index 
of the return to normal conditions is supplied by the inter-communal 
unemployment fund of Liége. In 1921 almost all the unemployment 
societies affiliated to this fund were taken over by the National 
Emergency Fund ; on 1 January 1923 only 8 out of 62 were so taken 
over (#2). 





(27) Cf. Revue du Travail, passim. Brussels. 
(22) FonDS INTER-COMMUNAL D’ASSURANCE CONTRE LE CHOMAGE INVOLONTAIRE DE 
L’AGGLOMERATION LISGEOISE : Rapport sur Vexercice 1922. Liege, 13 March 1922. 
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These latter figures show that the reduced activities of the Emergency 
Fund are essentially due to an improvement in the labour market. 
There are however, a series of restrictive measures which should be 
taken into account. The first of these resulted particularly in modifying 
the original character of the Emergency Fund as a complementary 
insurance scheme, while at the same time accentuating its character 
as a relief organisation, by re-introducing the conception of the “need ” 
of the unemployed. These measures were contained in the Royal 
Decree of 6 September 1921, and the Ministerial Decrees of 10 October 
1921, 3 November 1921, and 6 March 1922, under which unemployed 
workers belonging to households not considered as in need were 
excluded from benefit. A further restriction was introduced by the 
Royal Decree of 4 December 1922, limiting to 30 the number of daily 
allowances payable by the Emergency Fund after the completion of 
the statutory benefit period of the ordinary insurance society, subject, 
however, to the possibility of extending the number for unemployed 
workers in an industry suffering from depression who cannot be 
employed in another industry. Finally, a Royal Decree of 26 September 
1923 prohibited the payment of grants by the Emergency Fund in 
cases of involuntary unemployment due directly to strikes or lock-outs, 

The Decree of 30 Decernber 1922, in establishing the Emergency 
Fund, made it provisional “ pending its final regulation by legislation *. 
The Government has not yet introduced the Bill so promised, but 
reference may be made to the Bill introduced in Parliament on 11 July 
1922 by Mr. Léon Troclet, deputy. This Bill, based on the work of 
the Belgian Section of the International Association on Unemployment, 
proposes that the Emergency Fund should be maintained but that, 
instead of being financed solely by the state, it should also be supported 
by the employers and by the insurance societies themselves (3%). If 
this proposal were carried into effect the Belgian system of relieving 
unemployment would once more really take the form of insurance. 

Another important feature of the unemployment relief system estab. 
lished in Belgium during the last few years has been the appeal made 
by the Government to the communes to set up so-called * official” 
unemployment insurance societies within the communal unemployment 
funds (which are special bodies for supervising the unemployment 
insurance societies and paying over to them the grants from the 
public authorities). These officia! societies would deal with workers 
who do not care to join an independent society and who would be 
deprived of the benefit of public help for the unemployed if there were no 
official society for them to join. The importance in principle of this 
provision is clear, but in practice it has not had much effect. In Liége, 
for instance, the membership of the official unemployment insurance 
society, which was formed in February 1921, rose to 237 by April, 
but fell to 47 in December, and was only 17 in December 1922. 


Germany 


The Compulsory Unemployment Insurance Bill, after a discussion 
in the Federal Economic Council which lasted from June 1922 until 
March 1923, has now been submitted to the Reichstag for final decision. 
The amendments to the Government Deas Bill introduced by the 





(18) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
p. 303. 
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Federal Economic Council covered the following points among others : 
scope of insurance, persons insured, rates of contribution and benefit, 
payment of benefit during strikes or lock-outs (#*). 

It was decided that the scope of unemployment insurance should 
coincide with that of sickness insurance. Agricultural workers, 
domestic servants, and public employees will thus be subject to 
unemployment insurance, but agricultural workers will be excluded 
if, in addition to their work as wage-earners, they farm land (either 
as owner or on a profit-sharing basis) from which they derive the 
greater part of their income. 

The Draft Bill classified insured persons in three groups, according 
to the risk of unemployment in different occupations, The Federal 
Economic Council merged the groups into one class on the principle 
that small and large risks should divide the responsibility equally. 
An exception was, however, made for agricultural workers and 
domestic servants, who form a special class. 

The cost of benefit is to be borne equally by employers, workers, 
and the public authorities (States, provinces, or communes). Unemploy- 
ment insurance funds will also be used for running the public employ- 
ment exchanges set up under the Act of i October 1922, and for 
productive unemployment relief (Produklive Erwerbslosenfirsorge). 
Not more than half of the total expenses of the exchanges can be paid 
out of employers’ and workers’ contributions. The annual contribu- 
tions of both employer and worker are to be not more than the average 
wages for three days in the occupation concerned. 

With regard to productive relief the Federal Economic Council 
recognised that insurance funds derived from the employers’ and work- 
ers’ contributions could not legitimately be employed on public works. 
It therefore decided that the credit to be allocated to productive relief 
should be not more than one-quarter of the contributions received and 
therefore less than the sum paid by the public authorities. 

In the present state of the currency it was impossible to fix the rate 
either of contributions or of benefit. It was, however, decided that the 
total benefit, including family allowances, payable to an unemployed 
worker should not exceed 75 per cent. of the wages last earned, 

The most difficult question to decide was that of the payment of 
benefit during strikes or lock-outs. After prolonged discussion agree- 
ment was finaily reached on the clause (+5). 

The Bill was submitted to the Reichstag, which decided on 5 June 
1923 to refer it to its Committee on Social Policy (?*). 

In the meanwhile the benefit paid to unemployed workers continues 
to be derived solely from the resources of the public authorities (States, 
provinces, communes). The difficulties of administering the system 
are steadily increasing, especially those due to the very rapid deprecia- 
tion of the currency. The rates of unemployment benefit have 
repeatedly had to be amended in an attempt to adapt them to this 
depreciation, and a system allowing of automatic adaptation has finally 
had to be introduced. The Minister of Labour issued an Order for 
this purpose during August, under which the rate of benefit each week 
is to be calculated on the food and clothing index numbers (!). 
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(**) Soziale Praxis, 12 Apr. 1923; Korrespondenzblait des Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 7 Apr. 1923. Berlin. 

(15) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 6, June 1923, p. 912. 

(18) Stenographische Berichte des Reichstags, 5 June 1923, 

(77) Vorwadrts, 29 Aug. 1923. Berlin. 
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The increases in the rates of benefit have been fantastic. An 
unemployed worker with a family who received 33,000 marks a day 
on 31 July 1923 received 7,500,000 marks on 12 September. A family 
consisting of man, wife, and two children received unemployment 
benefit at the rate of 4,750,000 marks a day during the week from 2 
to 8 September ; during the following week the same family was paid 
unemployment benefit at the rate of 14,000,000 marks a day. The 
total expenditure on benefit during this latter week amounted to 
6,000 milliard marks a day and reached 40,000 milliard marks a day 
at the beginning of October. 


The question of unemployment relief was reconsidered by a special 
Committee of the Federal Council which sat on 13 September 1923. 
The Committee unanimously recognised that there were serious 
financial and political objections te continuing the present system, 
which in any case had always been regarded as a temporary measure. The 
number of unemployed rose from 85,000 on 1 July 1923 to 300,000 on 
1 September, and a considerable increase is expected during the next 
few months. The Committee held that the continued payment of 
relief was financially impossible. There were also serious objections 
to it on grounds of policy. It was argued that it had deprived certain 
of the unemployed of the desire to find work, and that it had frequently 
given rise to political disturbances provoked by agitators among the 
crowds of unemployed who collect at employment exchanges and 
unemployment relief offices. The Committee finally adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was also approved by the Federal Council : 


The Federal Government is urged : 

(1) To press for the adoption by the Reichstag of the Compulsory 
Unemployment Insurance Bill ; 

(2) To encourage the rapid development of productive relief with 
special reference to the housing question ; 

(3) To provide sufficient credits for carrying out all measures of pro- 
ductive relief ; 

(4) To take all possible steps to prevent the closing down of 
undertakings (38). 


On the same principles the Federal Council rejected an application 
of the Government of Saxony for the extension of the system of 
unemployment relief, and took the opportunity to emphasise again the 
need for encouraging productive relief measures (?%). 


Under the Emergency Powers Act, which passed its third reading 
in the Reichstag on 13 October 1923 and gives the Cabinet full powers, 
it has been possible to introduce an important amendment to the 
present system of unemployment relief. An Order of 13 October 
provides that employers and workers shall in future contribute to the 
payment of unemployment benefit by paying contributions not exceed- 
ing 20 per cent. of the monthly contributions for sickness insurance. 
In communes where there is much unemployment the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States will continue to pay subsidies. 

The Order of 13 October introduced the important innovation of 
compulsory work. In future adult unemployed workers must carry 
out public utility work as ordered in return for the benefit they receive. 
Young persons will be required to attend practical training courses. 
All decisions and disputes arising out of this Order will be settled by a 
Joint Committee of workers and employers, 





(18) Idem, 14 Sept. 1923 ; Frankfurterzeitung, 14 Sept. 1923. 
(19) Frankfurterzeitung, 5 Oct. 1923. 
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The Order is considered as a provisional measure and will be 
replaced by the Compulsory Unemployment Insurance Act, the Bill 
for which has been discussed above. As the Act cannot come into 
operation under the Emergency Powers Act it will have to pass through 
the usual parliameniary procedure (?°). 


Great Pritain 


Compulsory insurance against unemployment was introduced into 
Great Britain by the National Insurance Act of 1911, which came into 
force on 15 July 1912. Its application was limited to a number of 
industries in which unemployment was more than normally extensive 
and which for that reason offered a better field for initial experiment : 
building, construction of works, shipbuilding, mechanical engineering, 
ironfounding, construction of vehicles, and sawmilling. 

In 1916 it was considered expedient to extend the scope of insurance 
to certain other industries, in particular those which were engaged 
in war production : manufacture of munitions, chemicals, metals, rubber 
goods, leather goods, building materials,and woodwork. This measure, 
known as the National Insurance (Part II) (Munition Workers) Act, 1916, 
added about a million and a half to the number of persons benefiting under 
the insurance scheme, bringing the total number of insured persons 
in England and Ireland up to 3,632,000 for the insurance year 1916-1917. 

After the war, on the recommendation of various commissions and 
notably of the National Industrial Conference of 1919, it was decided 
to establish a scheme of general compulsory insurance ; and in August 
1920 the Unemployment Insurance Act was adopted, which included 
in its scope almost the entire working population (about 12 millions). 
Agricultural workers, domestic servants, some classes of state and 
municipal employees, and certain categories of workers whose employ- 
ment gave sufficient guarantee of regularity were, however, excluded 
from the operation of the Act. The scheme as thus extended applied 
to all persons of the age of 16 and upwards employed on a contract 
of service or remunerated apprenticeship and, if non-manual workers, 
receiving remuneration of less than £250 a year. 

As a result of the slight degree of unemployment during the war 
and also of the reinforcement of the Unemployment Fund after the 
war by the Out of Work Donation Scheme (?") the reserves held in 
the unemployment insurance funds had reached the figure of about 
£22,000,000. The new Act came into force in November 1920, but 
the crisis, which had already begun to assume abnormal proportions, 
by that time threw out of work large numbers of workers before they 
had been able to fulfil the conditions entitling them to benefit. In 
face of this situation, an emergency measure, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance (Temporary Provisions Amendment) Act, was adopted in 
December 1920, which extended the right of benefit to persons who 
had merely completed certain conditions of employment during the 
previous year, regardless of their having failed to pay contributions 
under the scheme. 





(2°) Berliner Tageblati, 13 Oct. 1923. 

(2) The Out of Work Donation Scheme was a temporary measure originally 
adopted to provide an unemployment indemnity for demobilised soldiers, 
regardless of their not having paid contributions. Owing to the limited 
operation of the unemployment insurance scheme before November 1920, the 
Government decided in the autumn of 1918 to extend the Out of Work Donation 
Scheme to the civilian population, though the provision made for this class 
was not so extensive as for ex-soldiers. 
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The crisis soon reached such great proportions that the Unemploy- 
ment Fund was rapidly exhausted, and it became necessary to have 
recourse to the Treasury for its replenishment by means of loans, 
Various Measures were adopted amending the Act of 1920 in such a 
way as to legalise this procedure, and £30,000,000 was fixed as the 
limit of the amount which the Fund might be authorised to borrow. 

The policy of borrowing with a view to subsequent repayment, 
as opposed to the settlement of the debt outright by the state, definitely 
establishes the principle of insurance. On such a footing every benefit 
paid is a true insurance right. Regardless of such a principle, however, 
full recognition is generally accorded to the view that the accident of 
unemployment is an. industrial risk which should entitle the sufferer 
to adequate indemnity by state and industry. The ‘ uncovenanted 
benefits ’ and family allowances distributed in Great Britain constitute 
the clearest evidence that involuntary unemployment is there con- 
sidered to create a claim for reasonable indemnity, regardless of 
the worker's having failed to make provision for himself. 

As regards the payment of uncovenanted benefit, a measure of this 
nature became imperative owing to the limited provision made under 
the Acts of 1920 and the Out of Work Donation Scheme, and to the 
enormous growth of unemployment during the year 1921, the maximum 
number of unemployed being 2,045,000 in June. The emergency provi- 
sion first made to deal with this situation was embodied in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1921, which came into force on 3 March 
1921. Subsequently, owing to the continuance of the depression, 
seven further measures were adopted during the years 1921 to 1923. 

The main features of this subsequent legislation are as follows : 

(1) The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, provided what may be 
termed ‘covenanted benefit’, that is, benefit to which, subject to 
fulfilment of certain conditions prescribed by the Act, the insured 
contributor who had paid the requisite number of contributions was 
entitled. The subsequent legislation added a temporary system of 
*“uncovenanted benefit’, that is, benefit allowed as a discretionary 
grant to persons who had exhausted all rights derived from payment 
of contributions, or even, in some cases, had paid no contributions at 
all.. In order to draw uncovenanted benefit applicants must satisfy 
all the conditions for covenanted benefit (save, of course, those 
dependent on payment of contributions) and must show, usually to the 
satisfaction of the Local Employment Committee, that they are normally 
employed in an insured trade, genuinely seeking whole-time employ- 
ment, and unable to obtain it. At an early stage the grant of un- 
covenanted benefit was further made expressly subject to the satisfac- 
tion of the Minister of Labour that it is expedient in the public interest 
to allow such benefit in the particular case. 

(2) From November 1921, allowances in addition to the ordinary 
rate of benefit have been made to persons drawing benefit who have 
to support dependants. These allowances were in the first place 
made for a period of six months only, but they have subsequently 
been continued by further iegislation (2). 

(3) Owing to the continuance of severe depression throughout 1921, 
representations were made to the Minister of Labour that unemploy- 
ment benefit was inadequate, particularly in the case of married 





(72) Great Brirain, Mistry or Lasour : Report on National Unemployment 
Insurance to July 1923, pp. 59-60. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 
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workers. The situation was in fact so grave that, although the unem. 
ployment reserve funds were exhausted and current expenditure had 
already reached an unprecedented figure, it was deemed necessary to 
attempt some further provision. Accordingly a scheme was introduced 
under the Unemployed Workers’ Dependanis (Temporary Provision) 
Act, 1921, whereby additional payments were made to unemployed 
persons in respect of their dependent wives and children. The weekly 
rates of grant were 5s. for a wife or invalid husband, or for a house- 
keeper of an unmarried man or widower with young children dependent 
on him, and 1s. for each dependent child under 14 years of age (or 
under 16 years of age if in full-time attendance at a day school). The 
additional funds were to be provided by means of a special levy upon 
both employers and workpeople with the addition of a state contribu- 
tion ; the Unemployed Workers’ Dependants’ Fund, thus composed, 
was to be entirely self-supporting. Under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act of April 1922 the Fund was formally amalgamated with the 
general Unemployment Insurance Fund, but this did not materially 
influence either the amount of contribution or the administration of 
the scheme. 

In certain of the later measures for providing relief for the unem- 
ployed a new feature was introduced which came to be known as 
the ‘gap’. In the case of the Act of April 1922, this signified a break 
of five weeks without payment after every five weeks of receipt of 
uncovenanted benefit. The gap was subsequently reduced, and _ in 
general it differed in the case of uncovenanted from that of covenanted 
benefit. The operation of this system of gaps gave rise to strong 
objection, particularly on the part of Poor Law authorities, whose 
expenditure on outdoor relief was considerably increased thereby. The 
Unemployment Insurance Act of 1923 remedied the situation some- 
what by establishing a more generous scheme of indemnity and ensur- 
ing that the distribution of the gaps should be such that they tended 
to fall during periods when unemployment was seasonally less severe. 

The existence of these gaps would have given rise to much more 
serious hardship had it not been for the continuous operation of a 
system of relief under Poor Law legislation. Outdoor relief continued 
to be provided throughout by Poor Law authorities and it was only 
natural, therefore, that when there was serious deficiency in unempioy- 
ment insurance payments the drain on the local funds became heavier. 

The problems which arose with regard to unemployment insurance 
and Poor Law relief were mainly of an administrative character. 
Unless collaboration of a very intimate character could be arranged 
between the two organisations concerned there was considerable 
danger of overlapping of functions and duplication of payments to 
applicants. With a view to meeting difficulties of this nature the 
Minister of Labour sent a circular letter to local authorities in 
November 1921 inviting them to make temporary addition to their 
Local Employment Committees in such a way as to co-opt members 
from other committees engaged in the provision of unemployment 
relief. This policy was widely followed, with a result that cleser 
collaboration was secured and the overlapping of relief measures was 
largely eliminated. 


Irish Free State 
During the first period of the existence of the Irish Free State the 


British system of unemployment insurance remained in force. On 
11 June 1923 the Dail Eireann passed a new Act, the principal provi- 
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sions of which, and the points in which it differs from legislation in 
force in Great Britain, are as follows (?*) : 

(1) Under the British Unemployment Insurance Act of 1922, not 
more than 22 weeks of unemployment benefit could be drawn in the 
“Fourth Special Period ” from 2 November 1922 to 1 July 1923. After 
this date, the normal scheme of unemployment insurance was to come 
into operation, under which benefit would be payable only to persons 
who have paid the statutory number of contributions (one week's 
benefit for six weeks’ contributions). The Irish Act, while terminating 
the system of uncovenanted benefit, made special provision for maintain- 
ing it in another form during the period between 4 April and 1 July. 
In this way, the Fourth Special Period was brought to an end on 16 
May 1923 for persons who had received all the benefit to which they 
were entitled in the Fourth Special Period ; on 6 June 1923 for persons 
who between 16 May and 6 June 1923 had received all the benefit to 
which they were entitled ; and on 1 July 1923 for all other persons. 

(2) The Irish Act introduces a new period described as “the First 
Benefit Year” beginning on the day after the expiry of the Fourth 
Special Period and ending for all insured persons on 17 October 1923. 
This transition period will be followed by normal benefit years running 
from mid-October of one year to mid-October of the following year, 
Under the British Act the First Benefit Year begins on 18 October 1923 
and therefore coincides with the Second Benefit Year of the Irish Free 
State. 

(3) No uncovenanted benefit is to be payable in the Irish Free State 
after the end of the Fourth Special Period. In Great Britain uncove- 
nanted benefit will continue to be paid until October 1924. 

(4) During the First Benefit Year covenanted benefit in Ireland will 
be paid on the basis of one week’s benefit for every two contributions 
paid, and the Minister is empowered to reduce the proportion which 
benefit bears to contributions paid. In Great Britain covenanted benefit 
was payable during the Fourth Special Period, i.e. until 17 October 
1923, on the basis of one week’s benefit for three contributions paid. 

(5) Under the Irish Act, in assessing covenanted benefit no account 
will be taken after the end of the Fourth Special Period of any benefit 
received between 7 November 1920 and the beginning of the First 
Benefit Year. There is a similar provision in the British Act to operate 
as from 18 October 1923, the beginning of the First Benefit Year. 

(6) The Irish Act contains a provision removing the legal liability 
of seamen in certain cases to be insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts of Great Britain and the Irish Free State; it is 
proposed to issue an Order in Great Britain to supplement this. 

(7) The Irish Act provides that soldiers enlisted for service of not 
more than twelve months in the Free State Army, who have been 
subject to the Insurance Act for a specified period, will remain insured 
during their period of service. The Ministry for Defence is to pay 
these soldiers’ contributions to the Unemployment Fund so as to ensure 
that each contributor will have 12 contributions to his credit for each 
insurance year, including the whole or part of the period of military 
service. ‘ 

(8) The Irish Act makes provision for advances by the Minister 
for Finance, 





(23) Dam Erreann: Parliamentary Debates, 2 May 1923: Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, 1923 ; Ministry of Labour Gazette, Aug. 1923, London. 
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There are also certain minor provisions relating to ante-dating of 
claims to benefit, recovery of benefit improperly received, and arrange- 
ments with associations under section 17 of the 1920 Act, corresponding 
to similar provisions of the British Act of 1923. 

It will be seen from this summary that the Irish Act of 1923 
constitutes an attempt to replace unemployment insurance on a normal 
basis by gradually withdrawing all the transitional measures adopted 
during the crisis. The Government of the Irish Free State appears, 
however, to be contemplating the possibility of complete revision of 
the system in order to adapt it more closely to the special conditions 
in Ireland. With this end in view, it has asked for and received 
all available information from the International Labour Office on the 
working of unemployment insurance in countries in which a system 
of voluntary insurance subsidised by the authorities is in force. 

















Netherlands 











In the Netherlands there is a distinct tendency to do away gradually 
with the schemes for supplementary payments to the unemployed 
which were put into force while unemployment was at its worst. 
These schemes covered, first, unemployed workers who were not 
insured, and secondly, workers who were insured against unemploy- 
ment but who had exhausted their right to benefit, or had not yet 
paid enough contributions to become entitled to benefit. In a Note dated 
18 September 1923 on the financial situation in the country (#*), the 
Government expressed the opinion that the lack of means of support of 
these two categories of the unemployed should be considered as 
bringing them within the scope of the Act on poor relief and that 
under this Act they should be given relief by the communes in which 
they live. 

This Note aroused warm protests from the Dutch Federation of 
Trade Unions, which stated in particular that the majority of workers 
at present unemployed are able-bodied, and able and willing to work, 
and that there seems to be no justification for bringing these workers 
under the system of poor relief. The Federation suggests the following 
rules for the payment of grants to workers who are not in receipt 
of benefits from unemployment insurance societies : 

(a) The communes should be encouraged to adopt schemes of local 
relief. 

(6) Grants should be fixed at 50 per cent. of wages for 
unemployed workers who are not insured, and 60 per cent. for 
workers who are insured but who have exhausted their right 
to benefit or have not yet become entitled to it. An additional 
allowance of 10 per cent. of the principal grant should be payable for 
each child, up to a total maximum grant of 70 and 80 per cent. of 
wages respectively. 

(c) The Government should help to finance these schemes in so 
far as the financial situation of the communes renders this necessary. 


In addition a certain number of resolutions on the regulations for 
unemployment insurance in 1924 were adopted by a Conference held 
on 20 August 1923, at which representatives were present of the 
principal organisations affiliated to the Dutch Federation of Trade 









































(74) Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Stalistiek, 29 Sept. 1928. 
Amsterdam. 
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Unions which have a state-subsidised unemployment fund. These 
resolutions were forwarded to the Dutch Unemployment Council 
(Nederlandsche Werkloosheidsraad) as an expression of opinion on 
the part of the Conference. The representatives of the trade unions 
concerned were unanimous that the terms of the present regulations 
for unemployment insurance were below what the workers could 
reasonably expect, but they decided none the less to recommend that 
the same regulations should be maintained in 1924, subject to the 
following modifications : 

(a) During a period of 13 weeks the waiting period may not be 
more than six days in all, whether consecutive or not. 

(b) Unemployment lasting two days a week at least is to be con- 
sidered as entitling to benefit under the terms of the insurance. 

(c) The clause is rescinded which provides that benefit is only 
payable during the second half of the year if there has been a period 
without benefit of 13 weeks between the first and second halves of 
the year. 

(d) The benefit for single workers is to be 75 per cent. of that for 
heads of families. 

(e) The arrangements for grants to workers on short time are to 
be revised (?°). 

The principle of the payment of contributions by the persons con- 
cerned towards unemployment insurance has been frequently discussed. 
For instance, the Federation of Associations of Dutch Manufacturers 
(Verbond van Nederlandsche Fabrikanten-Vereenigingen) at a meeting 
held on 17 July 1923 declared itself opposed to the principle of the 
payment of contributions by employers towards unemployment insur- 
ance. The Federation justified its attitude by stating that unemploy- 
ment is an economic phenomenon which is independent of the wish 
of the employers, who suffer from it quite as much as do the work- 
ers. As against this, however, at a meeting of the Association of 
Catholic Employers (Algemeene R. K. Werkgeversvereeniging), one of 
the members, Mr. Romme, differed from this point of view and stated 
that the employers should come into line with the opinion expressed 
by the majority of them, which is in favour of the principle of the 
payment of contributions by employers to insurance against unemploy- 
ment. 

The principal items of expenditure on the prevention and relief 
of unemployment in the 1924 estimates, and the corresponding figures 
for 1923, are as follows (7°) : subsidies to unemployment societies (100 
per cent. of members’ contributions), 3,780,000 florins (4,200,000 in 
1923) ; additional grant for raising the subsidy in certain special cases 
to 150 and 200 per cent. of members’ contributions (27), 300,000 florins 
(no grant in 1923) ; waiting benefit (Wachtgeld), 150,000 florins (100,000 
in 1923); employment exchanges, including inter-communal services, 
140,000 florins (140,000 in 1923); subsidies for workers unemployed 
away from their place of residence, 100,000 florins (10,000 in 1923) ; 
additional wage payments for Dutch workers resident in the Nether- 
lands but working in foreign countries (in particular in the frontier 
districts of Germany), 180,000 florins (200,000 in 1923). The estimates 





(25) Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, 25 Oct. 1923. 

(*) Tijdschrift van den Nederlandschen Werklousheids-Raad, No. 10, 1923. 
Amsterdam. 

A, Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-8, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
p. ‘ 
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of the Minister of the Interior also include a sum of 400,000 florins 
(the same as in 1923) for the purpose of granting subsidies and loans 
to the communes in order to enable them to undertake certain forms 
of work. 


Switzerland 


In Switzeriand, various measures have been adopted during the last 
few months with a view to the gradual withdrawal of the unemploy- 
ment relief granted under the Order of the Federal Council of 29 October 
1919, The first of these measures, contained in a Decree of the Federal 
Council of 18 May 1923 (75), provided for the limitation of the period 
of relief and the permanent or provisional withdrawal of relief in certain 
occupations or for certain categories of unemployed persons, and 
empowered the cantons, subject to the approval of the I’ederal Depart- 
ment of National Economy, to meduce the rates of benefit fixed by 
federal regulations and to suspend relief permanently or provisionally 
in cases where such suspension had not been decided by the Confedera- 
lion itself. 

Another Decree of the Federal Council, also dated 18 May 1923, laid 
down that as from 10 June 1923 unemployment benefit would be payable 
only to unemployed persons who were legally responsible for the 
maintenance of other persons, and that, as from 28 May 1923, only 
unemployed persons in certain occupations would be entitled to benefit. 
The occupations specified include some or all occupations in the follow- 
ing industries : food, drink, and tobacco ; clothing and leather ; textiles ; 
printing and paper industries ; chemicals; metal and engineering ; 
electro-technical industry ; watchmaking and jewellery ; commerce and 
administration ; transport ; liberal professions and non-manual] occupa- 
tions ; unskilled occupations. 

Most of the cantons have availed themselves of the powers con- 
ferred upon them by the Federal Decree of 18 May 1923, to take 
independent steps for restricting unemployment relief. Thus the cantons 
of Friburg, Nidwald, and the Grisons fhave entirely stopped the grant 
of unemployment relief. In the cantons of Zurich and St. Gall persons 
to whom allowances have been paid for 600 days’ unemployment since 
1 January 1921 are excluded from relief. In the canton of Schwyz this 
exclusion applies after 500 days’ benefit, any period of employment 
on unemployment relief works being included in the calculation. The 
canton of Berne has stopped the payment of unemployment relief 
except in about fifteen industrial communes, including centres of the 
watchmaking industry in the Bernese Jura. In the canton of Vaud 
about a hundred communes have been authorised by the Federal 
Department of National Economy to stop the grant of unemployment 
relief either permanently or provisionally. In the cantons of Thurgau 
and St. Gall women are entirely excluded from unemployment relief. 
Finally, the canton of Geneva has reduced the scale of relief to the 
following maximum rates : for unemployed persons legally responsible 
for the maintenance of one person, 4 francs a day, for those legally 
responsible for two persons, 5 francs a day, and for three or more 
persons, 6 francs a day. 

The Federal Department of National Economy has also taken steps 
to prevent an influx of the unemployed into the towns, which always 
have a special attraction for labour. It is to be feared that this force 





(78) Recueil des lois {édérales, 18 May 1923. Berne. 
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of attraction of the towns will be increased in the near future by the 
powers given*to the cantons gradually to withdraw unemployment 
relief, as the rural communes are naturally the first to make use 
of these powers. The Federal Department of National Economy has 
consequently decided that the period of residence which may be required 
by the cantonal authorities from unemployed persons before they are 
entitled to relief may be increased to nine months. This period will 
not, however, apply to unemployed persons coming from another 
canton who have worked regularly in the canton for not less than 
three months in a situation which they have accepted with the 
approval of the public employment exchange of the canton in which 
they are unemployed. As the Federal Department of National Economy 
has pointed out to the cantonal authorities, this regulation should tend 
to increase the control of the public employment exchanges over the 
organisation of the labour market (?%). 

In addition to these negative measures tending towards the gradual 
withdrawal of the system of unemployment relief, reference should 
be made to those of a positive character aiming at the organis ition 
of unemployment insurance on a definitive basis. Thus, en 17 
September 1923, the Federal Council published a Bill “concerning the 
development of unemployment insurance ” (°°), As the title of the 
Bill suggests, the proposed regulations are not exclusively federal in 
character, but aim rather at encouraging fuller development of 
unemployment insurance by the cantons, the communes, and em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations. It does not propose to set up 
compulsory insurance on the English or Austrian model, but confines 
itself to encouraging by federal subsidies the voluntary insurance 
effected by public or private unemployment societies, 

There are in Switzerland two kinds of voluntary unemployment 
funds working side by side: the public societies organised Ly the 
communes and in some cases, as for instance in Basle Town, by the 
cantons, and the private societies set up by various private organisa- 
tions, principally trade unions’ The last group are very much rrore 
important than the public societies, which have a membership of about 
6,000 as compared with the 175,000 members of the various unions (#'). 

The Bill provides for an annual grant to unemployment insurance 
societies. In order to be entitled to a grant a society must not be 
run for profit or for any other purpose than that of combating unemploy- 
ment, and the insurance accounts must be kept separate from those 
of any other business conducted by the society. As an incentive to 
the unemployed to find work the daily benefit paid by a society must 
not as a rule exceed 60 per cent. of normal earnings. In occupations 
in which normal earnings are so low that 60 per cent. would be 
insufficient to provide the barest necessities, the payment of a higher 
rate of benefit is authorised. Benefit is only to be paid when the insured 
person is out of work through no fault of his own and after he has 
registered at a public employment exchange. An insured person will 
not be entitled to benefit unless he has been a member of the society 
for not less than 180 days and has paid his contributions regularly, 
and benefit will not be payable until three days after registration at 
the employment exchange. Unemployment benefit must not be paid 
during a labour dispute or for 30 days after its termination. The 





(7°) Idem, 13 June 1923. 
(°°) Feuille {édérale, 19 Sept. 1923. Berne. 
(31) La Sentinelle, 23 Oct. 1923. La Chaux-de-Fonds. 
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maximum period during which benefit is payable is fixed at 90 days 
in every 360 days, but with the possibility of extending this period in 
times of depression. 

The annual federal grant proposed is 30 per cent. of the total daily 
benefils paid by the society ; for public societies alone the Federal 
Assembly may increase this to 40 per cent, 

The Bill lays down the principle of reciprocity of treatment for 
unemployed foreign workers and states that nationals of a country 
which does not grant equality of treatment to unemployed persons of 
Swiss nationality may be excluded from participation in the federal 
grant. 

A committee of the National Council is at present considering this 
Bill with a view to submitting it to the Federal Assembly during the 


session of December 1923. 











WAGES AND HOURS 


The Eight-Hour Day in Germany 
in 1921 and 1922" 


(3 ERMAN industrial inspection reports for 1921 and 1922 devote special 







attention to the hours of work of wage-earning and salaried 
employees. It is generally recognised that considerable progress 
has been made in the enforcement of the various measures by which 
the 8-hour day was introduced in 1918 and 1919, and that the trade 
unions are giving valuable assistance in this. The regulations are 
particularly scrupulously applied in large and medium-sized undertak- 
ings and in those where the workers are strongly organised. On | 
the other hand, contraventions are frequent in smaller businesses, and 
the difficulties encountered in previous years in the enforcement of 
the 8-hour day in small handicraft undertakings have not yet been : 
overcome. It is particularly difficult to obtain a definite limitation of ; 
hours of work in cases where the journeyman or apprentice lives with . 
his employer as a member of his family. Some of the States, such 
as Wirttemberg (1921, I, 4, p. 13) and Baden (1921, II, 5, p. 8), mention 
the difficulty of enforcing the legislation on hours of work in the 
country, where the worker is at the same time a peasant proprietor. 
In such cases the close connection between the industrial and agri- 
cultural undertakings gives rise to difficulties. At sowing and harvest 
time many of the workers in industrial undertakings stay away 
from their work, or only appear occasionally for a few hours. Both 
the employers and workers are anxious to make up the time lost 
in this way in the summer during the other months of the year. 
Again, in small and remote villages, the workers are said to prefer 
to remain at their place of work, especially in winter, because they 
have no fires and sometimes no lights in their own houses, and 
because they do not know what to do with their free time. Difficulties 
were also encountered in 1921 in the hotel and restaurant trade, 
although not so much in the case of waiters as in that of cooks and 
other workers, as well as in the case of hairdressers, who spend a 
considerable part of their time in waiting in readiness for work. 
It was found in 1921 that the weekly working hours of some of 
the workers were fixed by collective agreement at less than 48. The 
reports mention collective agreements which fix the weekly working 
hours at anything down to 44. In a few cases, e.g. the metal 
industry and certain branches of the textile industry, the hours had 
been reduced after a prolonged struggle to 48 a week. In undertakings 










































(1) Germany. Jahresberichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehorden 
far das Jahr 1924. 4 vols. Reichsdruckerei, Berlin, 1922. Ditto, 1922. 4 vols. 
Berlin 1923. This summary has been prepared by Mr. Nerrzer, Departmental 
Councillor in the German Federal Ministry of Labour. For a summary of the 
other sections of the reports cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 5. 
Nov. 1923, pp. 739-757. 
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where there is only one shift work generally begins at 7 a.m., or at 
8 a.m. in the winter, and ends between 3 and 4 p.m., according 
to the length of the midday break. Generally speaking, the workers 
are anxious, especially in the large towns, to make the working day 
as short as possible by reducing the rest periods. In many cases, 
however, longer rest periods have subsequently been re-introduced 
because it has been found that if the breaks are too short the workers 
become tired towards the end of the day and their output is con- 
siderably reduced. Many of the workers preferred to cease work or to 
work shorter hours on Saturdays, and to make up _ the 
time thus lost on the other days of the week. This tendency was 
not generally regarded with favour by the trade unions, but a number 
of exemptions of the kind were granted in view of the shortage and 
high price of coal. 

































THE SHIFT SYSTEM 





The two-shift and three-shift systems gained ground in 1921 
and 1922, especially during the periods when trade was good, 
though shortage of skilled Jabour was a hindrance. It has, 
however, been found that owing to transport conditions, the local 
customs of the workers, and the necessity of allowing rest periods, 
the period during which women and young persons may be employed, 
i.e. from 6 a.m. until 10 p.m., is not always sufficient. It was therefore 
Ee arranged in some cases that the second shift should end at 11 p.m. 
a or later, and work was begun correspondingly later in the mornings 
“3 (1921, I, 1, p. 583; II, 3, pp. 205, 326). In undertakings which work 
continuously the shifts generally begin work at 6 a.m., 2 p.m., and 
10 p.m. It is customary for the workers in such undertakings to 
work for 74 hours with half an hour’s break. The shifts are gener- 
ally changed on Sundays. It is of interest to note that in 1921, in 
order to prevent unemployment, a 48-hour week was introduced in 
two large-scale chemical undertakings where work was carried on 
uninterruptedly. One additional man was engaged for each shift of 
six men, and in three weeks each worker worked 40, 48 and 56 hours. 
In one of these undertakings the 56-hour week was subsequently 
restored, owing to the shortage of labour (1921, I, 1, p. 283). 


OVERTIME 


The following figures are taken from the table showing the number 
of permits granted by the authorities for exceptions to the legal 
maximum working hours for industrial workers (1921, IV, p. 96; 
1922, IV, p. 74). No similar table for non-manual workers has yet 
been compiled. 












1920 1921 1922 
{ Undertakings in which overtime was 
authorised 5,018 11,451 13,083 
Male workers over 16 
Total number employed 329,603 807,646 1,092,557 
; Number who worked overtime 115,565 335,801 428 405 
i Women workers over 16 
' Total number employed 142 464 403,909 468 ,688 
' Number who worked overtime 77,821 224,315 227,546 
Young persons 
Total number employed 26,465 69.315 90,793 


Number who worked overtime 4,262 9,296 10,097 
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The reports further state the number of cases in which the overtime 
authorised was one hour, one to one and a half hours, one and a 
half to two hours, and two hours. The table does not, however, 
show the periods for which the exemptions were granted, and it is 
therefore impossible to calculate the number of hours overtime worked. 
It should be pointed out that tht regular working hours of the workers 
who were required to work overtime were in many cases less than 
48 per week (?). 

During 1922 it was observed that the number of undertakings for 
which exemptions were authorised rose by 14 per cent., and the 
number of workers of all categories affected by 17 per cent., as 
compared with the preceding year. It should be moted that the 
increase is almost entirely constituted by male workers over 16 ; women 
workers over 16 and young workers of both sexes did little more 
overtime than in the preceding year. The comparatively small 
increase in overtime is due to the activity of trade in the first part 
of the year. 

The most usual grounds on which permission to work overtime 
was given were interruption of work due to strikes, shorfage of coal 
and consequent temporary interruption in the supply of electricity, 
delay in the arrival of raw material and fuel, urgent repairs to plant, 
etc., the fact that certain departments of the works, the products of 
which were necessary in order to keep the workers in the remaining 
departments fully employed, were behindhand, urgent foreign orders, 
and the increasing shortage of skilled workers. In some cases exemp- 
tions were only granted for certain kinds of work necessary for the 
preparation and completion of the regular work, which were to be 
performed outside the regular working hours by special categories of 
workers, @€.g. stokers, engineers, men in charge of furnaces, ete. 
Exemptions were also granted in the case of certain seasonal indus- 
tries such as brick works, peat digging works, dairies, fruit and 
vegetable preserving factories, fish preserving factories, tailoring 
workshops, and handicraft undertakings such as smiths’, wheelwrights’, 
and saddlers’ workshops -which work especially for agriculture and 
are therefore particularly busy at sowing and harvest time. Corn 
mills worked by irregular water power or wind were also allowed 
to work a certain number of hours overtime on a fixed maximum num- 
ber of days in the year when water or wind conditions were favourable, 
in compensation for the time lost on days when the water was low 
or when there was no wind. 

The attitude of workers to the principle of overtime differs con- 
siderably. Many individual workers regard overtime as a welcome 
opportunity to make up the earnings which they have lost or fear 
to lose through unemployment, short time, or holidays. Indeed they 
are in any case glad to work overtime in order to add to their regular 
income, especially as such work is paid for at higher rates which are 
generally fixed by collective agreement. On the other hand, a con- 
siderable proportion of the workers adhere strictly to the normal 
working hours, and forbid their representatives on the works councils 
to give any support to proposals for the authorisation of overtime. 





(?) For information concerning the average amount of overtime per under- 
taking and per worker see International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 3. 
Sept. 1922, pp. 328-333: The Eight-Hour Day and the Problem of Overtime in 
Germany, by Dr. LEYMANN. 
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This attitude is largely due to the influence of the workers’ organi- 
sations, which generally feel that even if overtime’is economically 
justifiable it will be used by the employers as a gradual means of 
abolishing the 8-hour day. The workers therefore sometimes refuse 
to work overtime unless an undertaking is given that the regular 
working hours will subsequently be correspondingly reduced. In 
Saxony it has been laid down by a special Order that when applica- 
tions for permission to work overtime are considered, the supervising 
authorities must obtain an advisory opinion from the local bodies 
representative of the workers’ organisations as well as from the 
works councils (1921 II, 3, p. 32). 


SunDAY WORK 


For reasons of economy no Federal tables relating to the authori- 
sation of Sunday work are given in the 1922 report. It was found 
in 1921 that the amount of Sunday work had in many cases been 
reduced. In the first place, the reduction in the working day makes 
it easier to do the necessary cleaning and repair work on working 
days, especially the days preceding Sundays and holidays. In the 
second place, the employers are now more anxious to avoid Sunday 
work, because most of the collective agreements lay down that time 
and a half or double rates must be paid for such work. In the 
third place, the younger workers in particular are extremely unwilling 
te work on Sundays; the older married workers are, of course, 
much more ready to do so. Regular Sunday work is thus, as a rule, 
only done in cases where it is absolutely necessary, e.g. in blast 
furnaces, coke works, gas works, electrical works, certain chemical 
factories, etc. The conditions mentioned above have indeed led to 
the abolition or reduction of Sunday work, even in cases where it 
had hitherto been considered unavoidable for technical reasons. 

The 1921 report contains the following special table showing the 
number and extent of the individual authorisations for Sunday work 
granted by the authorities in order to prevent excessive injury to the 
undertaking, under section 105f of the Industrial Code (1921, IV, p. 103). 

1920 1921 
Exemptions granted 1,220 2,405 
Sundays and holidays on which work 
was allowed 1,592 2,989 
Hours authorised 2,534,454 1,862,060 
Workers authorised to work on 
Sundays and holidays 162,748 172,538 
Applications refused 395 722 


The number of exemptions of this kind, which are of course in 
the nature of things only temporary in character, had thus increased 
in 1921 as compared with 1920. This is natural in view of the extra- 
ordinary fluctuations in economic activity in the second half of 1921 
owing to the variations in the exchange. The total number of hours 
for which authorisation was given in 1921 was, however, considerably 
less than in 1920, and the number of workers employed on Sunday 
work was only 2.3 per cent. of the total number of workers (7,461,407). 
The number of rejected applications was also considerably higher 
than in 1920. This is largely due to the fact that some sections of 
the workers were anxious to continue work on the religious festivals 
which fell on weekdays. In many cases it appeared that they objected 
on principle to the observance of religious holidays. 
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SPECIAL INDUSTRIES 






Sugar Factories and Brick Works 






In 1922 particular difficulties were encountered in jam factories, 
brick works, and sugar works, where some of the workers had to 
exceed their legal hours during the busy season. Most of the sugar 
factories worked three shifts of eight hours. It was only in cases 
where there were not enough workers to make up three shifts or 
where, owing to the housing shortage, no accommodation could be 
found for the third shift, that official authorisation to work two 
shifts of twelve hours each was given. Further exceptions often had 
to be allowed in the case of workers who were responsible for 
supervision or whose work was of special importance for the under- 
taking, such as the boilery foreman, copper attendant, chief engineer, 
etc. Some of the sugar factories employ migrant workers who come 
from great distances for the busy season. These workers, who are . 
generally employed in brick works and similar undertakings in the ’ 
spring and summer and in the sugar factories in autumn, are anxious 
to earn as much as possible, so that they can support themselves 4 
in their own homes during the winter. They are discontented if P 
they are only allowed to work eight hours a day and have to spend 

the other sixteen in inactivity in the workers’ hutments. Several 

factory managers have received declarations signed by all their 

migrant workers, saying that the workers will not come for the busy 

season if they are only allowed to work eight hours a day. There 

is thus much resistance on the part of the workers to be overcome. 


























Metal Indusiry 










In the South German metal industry the question of hours of 
work gave rise to an obstinate conflict during 1922, which led to a 
stoppage of work for a considerable time. The disputed point was 
the proposal of the employers to introduce the 48-hour week instead 
of the previously existing 46-hour week. The first collective agreement 
concluded in the South German metal industry in 1919 fixed the 
weekly working hours at 46, although the Decree of 23 November 1918 
concerning hours of work allowed a maximum or 48 hours. Some 
branches of the South German metal industry, as well as the North 
German metal industry and the majority of other industries, however, 
adopted the 48-hour week, and consequently, at the beginning of 
1922, the employers in the South German metal industry denounced 
the collective agreement and demanded a longer working week. The 
workers regarded the proposal less as a demand that they should 
work another two hours in the week than as an attack on the 8-hour 
day. Under the previously existing collective agreement it had been 
possible to give a Saturday afternoon half-holiday while not exceeding 
the absolute maximum of eight hours a day, the hours worked on 
Saturday being six. If a 48-hour week were to be worked, the maximum 
could not be observed if only six hours were worked on Saturday, 
The workers therefore definitely rejected the demand of the association 
of employers in the metal industry, and a strike and lock-out was 
the result. The conflict was carried on with great determination for 
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ten weeks, and the ultimate outcome was that a new collective 
agreement was concluded in which the full 48-hour week was introduced 
in practice in nearly all undertakings, although not universally and 
not as a matter of principle (1922, II, 4, p. 18). 


Bakeries 


In bakers’ and confectioners’ undertakings contraventions of the 
8-hour legislation were less frequent than contraventions of the prohibi- 
tion of night work. Bakers’ wares had become so dear that they 
were very sparingly consumed by large classes of the population, 
and when restrictions were imposed on the manufacture of cakes 
the demand for labour in the bakeries became so small that, with 
certain exceptions, the 8-hour day was found quite sufficient for the 
necessities of production. On the other hand, it was frequently found 
difficult to adhere to the equal distribution of hours of work over all 
the days of the week, because there is generally an extra pressure 
of work in bakeries on the days preceding Sundays and public 
holidays, which is compensated for by slackness on other days,, 
e.g. at the beginning of the week. The attempts of certain bakers’ 
guilds to obtain permission to begin work at 5 a.m. were resisted 
by the workers on the ground that they objected in principle to night 
work and that transport conditions in the large towns were not 
generally suited to so early an hour for the beginning of work. 

In the large-scale bakeries carried on as factories the employers 
applied for permission to reintroduce night work under the three- 
shift system in order to make full use of the plant and to satisfy 
the demand for their wares. There were differences of opinion on 
this point between the “free” Federation of Trade Unions, which was 
in favour of night work for its co-operative bakeries (i.e. the large- 
scale bakeries of the co-operative societies, most of whose members 
are workers), and the affiliated federation of bakery workers, which 
was definitely opposed to the reintroduction of night work. The 
small master bakers who were organised in guilds were also generally 
opposed to night work, not only because they were afraid of the 
competition of the large-scale bakeries, but also because they had 
felt the benefits of the prohibition of night work which applied to 
the employer as well as the workers. The-attempts of the large-scale 
bakeries were not successful, and the prohibition of night work has: 
been maintained in its entirety for all kinds of bakeries. 

Another question of a peculiar character arose in the ‘baking 
industry in connection with the use of automatic kneading machines 
which can be set in motion and worked by electricity without human 
labour. In this way the preparation and mixing of the dough can be 
begun as soon as the undertaking is allowed to start work (i.e. at 
6 a.m.) without loss of time on preliminary work. According to the 
law, no work of any kind may be undertaken in bakeries between 
10 p.m. and 6 a.m. The question arose whether this provision applied 
to the use of a purely mechanical appliance of the kind mentioned. 
The inspectors have assumed that the law applies only to human 
labour, and have therefore for the moment made no objection in the 
few cases where the appliance in question has been used at night, 
but are waiting until the legislative authorities make the interpretation 
of the text clear. 
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Mining 


In the coal-mining industry a 7-hour shift, taken from the time of 
entering to the time of leaving the pit’s: mouth, was the rule for 
underground workers in 1921 and 1922, except in Upper Silesia, where 
a 74-hour shift from the time of entering until the time of leaving 
the cage was customary, though political disturbances sometimes 
prevented its observance in 1922. In the Saxon lignite mining industry, 
an 8-hour day with half an hour’s rest period was introduced for 
underground workers as well as for workers above ground. In other 
cases workers above ground almost always worked a full 8-hour 
shift, not including rest periods. The same hours were, with a few 
execeptions, worked by the managing and clerical staff of the mines. 

The overtime agreements, which were concluded in 1922 between 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations in the mining industry, 
in order to facilitate the execution of the Spa agreement, terminated 
in some cases in January, and in others in March 1921. As they 
were not renewed, the extra shifts were no longer worked. In Upper 
Silesia, however, there was in some mines a temporary return to the 
system of extra shifts in the latter part of 1921. Time and a half 
or double time rates were paid, and the workers in question were 
supplied with food stuffs at special cheap rates. In 1922 there was 
marked unwillingness to work extra shifts in this region. In other 
districts extra shifts were only worked occasionally, and to a smaller 
extent after the termination of the general overtime agreements in 1921. 

The only district where extra shifts were worked to any conside- 
rable extent in 1922 was the Westphalian coal-mining district, where 
the overtime agreement of August 1922 extended the working hours 
of the underground workers by six hours a week. The application 
of the agreement was at first resisted by a considerable number of the 
miners and overtime was only worked by small numbers. In cases 
where the overtime agreement was finally applied, it was agreed 
with the miners’ representatives that the extra six hours per week 
should be worked immediately after the conclusion of the regular 
shift. The workers either did one hour’s overtime a day or two 
hours three times a week. By an agreement reached by the Joint 
Industrial Association (Arbettsgemeinschaft) of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, overtime was suspended for four weeks as 
from 15 December. It was intended to reintroduce it in the middle 
of January, but owing to the fact that the Ruhr was in the meantime 
occupied by the French, this intention could not be carried out. 

As a result of the trade union demand for Federal legislation 
cn hours of work in mines, a provisional Act on this subject was 
passed on 17 July 1922. The Act lays down the following regulations 
until such time as the matter is definitely regulated by law. The 
length of the shift for each individual worker employed underground 
is to be reckoned from the time of entering the cage or the pit mouth 
until the time of leaving the cage or pit mouth at the end of work. 
The regular daily period of work within the meaning of the general 
provisions is to be the time of the shift as fixed in the collective 
agreements valid on 1 October 1921. Overtime, in addition to the 
above period, may be agreed upon by generally binding collective 
agreements. The collective agreements are to fix shorter working 
hours for persons employed at points where the temperature is over 
“8° Centigrade. The mining authorities may, in case of need, order 
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working hours to be reduced after consultation with the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. The provisions of the Act do not prejudice 
any more far-reaching decisions adopted by the mining authorities. 
In other respects, the general regulations concerning hours of work 
in industrial undertakings are to apply. i 


Commerce and Banking 


In the case of salaried employees it may be said that the eight- 
hour day was firmly established by 1922. In this year there were 
occasional contraventions of the legislation on working hours in 
shops in small and medium-sized towns. It should, however, be 
remembered that the salesmen in such shops spend much of their time 
in waiting in readiness for work. Difficulties were encountered in 
supervising the hours of work of apprentices in small commercial 
undertakings who lived with their employers. In the insurance com- 
panies the employees were compelled to take work home, owing to 
the pressure of business resulting from the calculations necessitated by 
the depreciation of the mark. The enforcement of the hours legis- 
Jation was found most difficult in the case of the banks, which have 
been increasingly busy owing to the craze for speculation, the demand 
for capital on the part of industry and commerce, and the tasks 
entrusted to the banks by the state. The lack of trained staff and 
the difficulty of enlarging the premises were additional factors. In 
one large bank, for example, the staff was increased from 4,121 in 
1919 to 8,946 in 1922, and even this increase was not sufficient to 
diminish the amount of overtime work as much as was desired, 
because the number of technically trained employees could not be 
increased in proportion (1922, I, 1, p. 53). The lack of skilled workers 
also made it impossible to introduce a system of shifts except in 
subordinate departments such as the despatch section. Some of the 
employees’ councils recommended the institution of unattached groups 
of employees, who were to be sent as required to any department where 
there was a special pressure of work. This scheme was, however, 
not very successful, because there were not sufficient trained workers 
who would have been qualified to do different kinds of work in 
different departments ‘without. previous training or special super 
vision. Although careful enquiries were made, of the employees’. 
representatives, the latter were generally unable to suggest means 
of avoiding overtime. Most of the banks, therefore, applied for 
permission to work overtime. Towards the end of the year, however, 
a few banks instituted overtime without asking for authorisation, 
taking up their stand on certain decisions of the courts according 
to which their work was necessary in the public interest. They 
therefore considered that under section 4 of the Order of 18 March 1919 
concerning the hours of work of salaried employees they could 
themselves give orders for overtime to be worked without special 
authorisation. The inspecting authorities, however, took the view that 
this clause could not be taken as giving general permission for 
overtime, but that in some cases at any rate official authorisation 
Was necessary. 


The Hamburg Health Office was not able to ascertain from the 


report on sickness statistics that the working of overtime had caused 
injury to health. 
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—_ Hours oF Work Ano OUTPUT 


« 


Ir, the 1921 reports there is little statistical information concerning 
the influence of the 8-hour day on the output of the workers. It is 
generally stated that the workers are more willing to work than in 
the preceding year and that their output has improved. This is 
largely due to the increasingly frequent reintroduction of piecework 
and bonuses, as the trade unions have in many cases, under the 
pressure of economic conditions, given up their opposition to these 
systems, at any rate for the time being. The Prussian report gives 
interesting information on the influence of the reduced working hours 
on the production of crude iron and steel in a large-scale iron works, 
The total production of these works has risen considerably since the 
preceding year and has nearly attained the 1913 figure. It must, 
however, be remembered that three shifts were worked in 1921 and 
only two in 1913, and that, as the working hours have been reduced, 
it would be only natural to expect a higher hourly average output 
from the individual worker. In any case, however, the output per 
worker has considerably increased since the preceding year. The 
average monthly production of crude steel per worker rose from 
5,895 tons in 1920 to 7,765 tons in October 1921. In the rolling mills 
the average production per worker rose from 5.42 tons in 1920 to 8.02 
in November 1921. This amounted to 95 per cent. of the 1913 output 
(1921, I, 1, p. 525). In one large-scale chemical works the output 
of the workers on certain kinds of work, e.g. the unloading of trucks, 
rose by 100 per cent. after the introduction of a bonus system (1921, 
I, 1, p. 304). Even in the most favourable cases, however, it has not 
been found possible to exceed the pre-war production. The cost of 
building and the price of machinery had risen so much that it was 
seldom possible to introduce improvements in industria] technique 
and organisation or to extend the undertakings and purchase new 
plant, although in many cases such measures would have been likely 
to increase production and thus provide a compensation for the shorter 
working day. 

In the mining industry the output per worker and per shift was 
found to have risen slightly in certain districts in 1921, as compared 
with the preceding year. It was, however, still considerably less 
than the pre-war output, although the staff had been largely increased. 
One of the principal causes of this is probably to be found in the 
fact that the number of skilled workers on whom the output of coal 
mainly depends, i.e. the coal getters, had been reduced in proportion 
to the total number of workers, the majority of whom, including 
both underground and above-ground workers, do work which is 
not directly productive. The shortening of the shifts is, of course, 
another important factor. 

The 1922 reports give a considerable amount of information on 
the influence of the shorter working day on the output of the workers 
(1922, I, 1, pp. 264-332 ; II, 3, p. 37). In some large-scale undertakings 
a further increase in output per shift and per worker was noted as 
compared with the preceding years. The average output which was 
previously reached with the longer working day was very frequently 
not attained. In some cases it is impossible that it should be reached — 
e.g. in blast furnaces, where each worker has a definite task to perform, 
so that as many workers must be employed on a short shift as on a 
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longer one, unless technical improvements are introduced. In con- 
tinuous industries of this kind the introduction of the three-shift 
system necessarily results in an increase in the number of workers, 
and a consequent reduction of the average output per worker. The 
reduction of hours of work cannot be made up to any great extent 
by increased industry on the part of the workers. 


LEISURE 


The 1921 reports devote a considerable amount of attention to the 
manner in which the workers make use of the increased leisure which 
they have had since the introduction of the 8-hour day. An important 
question which is closely connected with the reduction in the working 
day is that of subsidiary occupations (Schwarzarbeit) undertaken by 
the workers either on their own account or for a second employer. 
Although most of the collective agreements prohibit subsidiary work 
of this kind, and although the trade unions are opposed to it in 
principle, there are still many complaints on the subject. The older 
skilled workers are particularly inclined to undertake subsidiary work, 
and this tendency is encouraged by the general rise in the cost of 
living. The rise in the cost of living not only encourages the worker 
to add to his earnings, but also leads the public to give orders, 
particularly for repair work, to “ Schwarzarbeiter”, who work more 
cheaply than other workers. Those workers who undertake sub- 
sidiary work on their own account, sometimes in their own workshops, 
are mostly carpenters, cobblers, and tailors. Other favourite occupa- 
tions are those of blacksmith, locksmith, mason, house painter, and 
electrician. Work for other employers is done in hotels and restau- 
rants, furniture-removing businesses, old iron businesses, and similar 
branches of industry where the demand for labour is irregular. Cases 
have been observed in which workers after completing their shift 
regularly work a second shift in another undertaking. On the other 
hand, it is the older married workers who most frequently work 
in kitchen gardens or plots of arable land which belong to them 
or which, as more frequently happens, they hold on lease. The 
inspectors are unanimous in emphasising the good effects of work 
of this kind on the physical development and family life of the workers. 
Many of the workers, particularly the younger ones, devote their 
leisure time to sport. The movements in favour of gymnastics, 
walking, and other physical exercises, have done much to improve 
the physical condition of the workers. Some of the reports, however, 
complain of the excessive love of amusement among the younger 
workers of both sexes. In this respect the fact that the wages of 
such workers are the same as those of the older married workers has 
had a bad effect. After the war attempts were made, with the 
assistance of the workers’ representatives, to promote the intellectual 
development of the workers by organising special schools, known 
as People’s Colleges (Volkshochschulen) which were specially adapted 
to the point of view and inclinations of the workers. At first these 
institutions were successful, but latterly the attendance has fallen off 
in many places. 

The trade unions did much to provide occupation for the workers* 
leisure by educating them in political and trade union affairs, or by 
Setting up special institutions for their technical, intellectual, or 
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physical training. The Works Councils Act has given great impetus 
to the study of economic and social questions. The courses for 
works council members which have been instituted by the trade unions 
have everywhere been well attended. 

In considering the use which the workers make of their leisure, 
it must not be forgotten that owing to the housing shortage many 
workers, especially in those districts where industries have sprung 
up rapidly, are obliged to spend a great deal of time in going to and 
from work. In districts of this kind many of the workers do not 
live in the place where they are employed, and they are therefore 
obliged to spend three or four hours, or in some cases as much as 
six hours or more, on the- journey to and from their work (1921, J, 1, 
p. 305). 
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MIGRATION 


Legislation and Government Policy 


measures and there have been considerable developments in 
governmental policy throughout the world. 

In the British Empire, the most important event has been the meet- 
ing of the Imperial Conferences in London at which questions concern- 
ing migration were discussed. The decisions on these matters had 
not, however, been made known at the time of writing this article. 
Apart from that, attention may be drawn to the further efforts being 
made both in Great Britain and in the Dominions, particularly Canada 
and Australia, to encourage the migration of British subjects, and 
even, in the case of Canada, of persons from the Continent of Europe. 
An important development has also to be noted in the policy of the 
Governments of India and certain British colonies to afford greater 
protection to Indian immigrants in these colonies. Zanzibar, on the 
contrary, has increased its restrictions on immigration. 

Among the measures adopted in countries of emigration it is possible 
bo observe a general underlying principle, that of according greater 
protection to the emigrant. This is true of Italy and Norway (where, 
however, there is a tendency towards a certain restriction of emigra- 
tion), Spain, Roumania, Finland, Haiti, and Nicaragua. The same 
principle inspires the demand put forward by Polish trade unions to 
their Government, and the conventions concluded by Czechoslovakia 
with Austria, France, and Germany, although, for special reasons, the 
convention with Germany was not renewed in 1923. Sweden and 
Russia have taken steps to facilitate emigration ; and Belgium has 
passed a new law intended to stop clandestine emigration. 

The policy of countries of immigration tends more and more towards 
increased regulation with a view to restricting the immigration of 
undesirable persons, particularly those without adequate means of 
subsistence, or having little likelihood of finding employment. This 
tendency may be noted in the Argentine, Panama, and Madagascar, 
while in Belgium, Germany, Italy, and Fiume, measures of a similar 
nature have been enacted as a result of a desire to find work for the 
nationals of these countries before admitting aliens. In the United 
States of America proposals are being examined which would restrict 
still further the number of immigrants, and would also contain provi- 
sions for selecting immigrants on the basis of a consular examination 
before departure. Steps are also being taken to improve the condi- 
tions at Ellis Island. Finally, France and Poland have adopted 
measures for the increased protection of their alien immigrants and 
repatriated citizens respectively, while Russia is encouraging the 
immigration of agriculturists. 


T HERE has recently been great activity in the output of legislative 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
Great Britain 


A further circular has been sent by the Ministry of Health to Boards 
of Guardians with regard to the migration of poor persons at the cost 
of the poor rates ('). It is pointed out that money raised from the 
poor rates may be expended on the migration of : 

(1) Any orphan or deserted child under 16 chargeable to the Union 
who has consented thereto before justices in petty sessions ; 

(2) Any other poor persons residing in the Union whether in receipt 
of relief or not. 

It is desirable that this relief should be brought into co-ordination 
with the schemes in operation under the Empire Settlement Act. The 
only suitable schemes, at present, are those for assisted passages for 
adults, with or without families, to Australia, and for children and 
certain juveniles to Canada. With regard to adults and juveniles 
accompanying their parents proceeding to Australia, the Guardians 
will be required to advance £25 and £24 respectively, of which £14 
and £13 respectively would be recovered, if practicable, by the Austra- 
lian authorities, leaving a net cost to the Guardians of £11 for each 
person. In the case of children accompanying their parents, £11 would 
have to be provided, none of which would be recoverable. In addition to 
this expense, the guardians would have to provide the cost of outfit, 
medical examination, and transit to the port of embarkation, With 
regard to Canada, the Oversea Settlement Department undertakes to 
bear a substantial portion of the after-care expenses, the remainder 
being provided by the Canadian Government and migration societies, 
on the assumption that the guardians will be willing to bear the major 
portion of the expenditure up to the point of the child’s arrival in 
Canada. The Guardians are, in fact, asked to make a fixed contribu- 
tion of £24 for each child or juvenile. 

Before incurring expenditure on the above schemes, the Guardians 
are required to see that suitable arrangements are made for the protec- 
tion of the migrants, and that no objection to the migrants is raised 
by the representative of the Dominion or Colony to which the migrants 
are to go. 

The Minister of Health and the Oversea Settlement Department agree 
in the view that the settlement of juveniles and children under proper 
supervision is the most beneficial and successful form of migration. It 
is, however, regarded as most important that steps should be taken to 
ensure that the girls who proceed overseas should not be fewer in 
number than the boys (?). 


Canada 


It was officially announced on 17 August 1923 that a separate 
Department of Immigration and Colonisation had been created, and 
that The Hon. J. A, Robb had been appointed Minister. Mr. Robb, 
on 11 September, announced his policy, which may be summarised as 
follows. 





(*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, pp. 258-259 
(7) Ministry oF HeattH : Boards of Guardians (England and Wales), 
Circular 409. London. 
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it is anticipated that, in view of the fact that the harvest in Western 
Canada has exceeded that of any previous year, immigration will 
show a marked increase in the immediate future, and it is the policy 
of the Canadian Government to encourage the migration of the largest 
possible number of those classes that Canada can now absorb. This 
policy is based on the principles that quality rather than quantity 
must count, that British immigration must hold first place, and that 
the selection of the immigrants must have due regard to physical, 
industrial, and financial fitness, and to the Dominion’s powers of 
absorption. 

The greatest need is for those able and willing te settle on the land, 
and absence of capital will not close the road to prosperity for men 
determined to succeed, Facilities will also be offered for the immigra- 
tion of such skilled and unskilled labour other than agricultural as 
Canada may require from time to time. It is proposed to extend the 
schemes agreed to under the British Empire Settlement Act affording 
assistance to agriculturists and domestic workers ; but it is recognised 
that the British Isles cannot furnish a sufficient quota of the agricultural 
classes, and efforts will therefore be made to encourage immigration 
from certain areas of the continent of Europe, and from the United 
States. 

Determination of fitness will as far as possible take place before 
the immigrant leaves his own country. The importance of placing 
farm workers and settlers, on their arrival in the country, in such a 
way that their success will be assured is recognised, and with this 
end in view, the Soldier Settlement Board has been brought into 
alliance with the Department of Immigration under one Minister (°). 


A further official announcement was made to the effect that the 
employment service of the Immigration Department, which was 


abandoned during the war, is to be resuscitated and re-organised. 
It is anticipated that this service will be in full swing by the beginning 
of 1924 (4). 

According to the Canadian Congress Journal, a regulation to the effect 
that workers desiring to go to Canada from the United States could 
only do so if it was ascertained that there was no suitable labour 
available in Canada itself, has been cancelled and replaced by a new 
Order-in-Council, which states that United States citizens shall be 
admitted to Canada if they can satisfy the Immigration Officer that 
they have sufficient means to maintain themselves until employment 
is secured (5). 

The more liberal policy announced above has already been put 
into force. A conference was held by the Minister of Immigration 
with the heads of the Colonisation Departments of the two great railway 
systems for the purpose of securing co-ordination in their efforts to 
get immigrants from the United States and settle them on the land (°). 

The Government has also taken steps to retain in Canada as many 
as possible of the 11,000 harvesters who arrived from the United 
Kingdom in August, and to find employment for them. It may be 
recalled that these harvesters proceeded to Canada as a result of 
special facilities in the way of reduced fares, etc. Some difficulties 





(3) Canada, 29 Sept. 1923. London. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Canadian Congress Journal, Sept. 1923. Ottawa. 
(*) Daily Province, 28 Sept. 1923. Vancouver. 
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were encountered at first in placing this large number of men in 
employment, and criticisms were made that the scheme was merely 
one for evading the obstacles placed in the way of unrestricted immigra- 
tion (7). The Canadian Trades and Labour Congress also protested, 
at its meeting held on 10 September, against “the wholesale importa- 
tion of men for harvesting”, and drew attention to the prospect of 
many men drifting into the western cities and becoming public > 
charges (°). 

On the other hand, one of the official lecturers of the Canadian 
National Railways, summing up the situation, said that the draft of 
harvesters from the motherland was an experiment which had not 
failed, It was a good idea carried out in a rather hurried manner, 
and it had proved that it would be worth trying again on a larger 
scale with all details carefully planned (°). 

With a view to finding employment for as many of these harvesters . 
as possible after the harvest was finished, the Minister of Immigra- . 
tion appointed Mr. W. M. Jones, Director of the Administration of 
the Soldier Settlement Board, to co-ordinate the efforts of the different 
agencies engaged in this task. As a result, it is announced that plans 
have been completed for the fullest co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Immigration, the Soldier Settlement Board, the transportation 
companies, the Federal and Provincial Employment Services, and other 
representative bodies, for the purpose of finding winter employment 
for these harvesters (?°). 

Efforts have also keen made to promote the immigration of a certain 
number of Russian refugees who have been obliged to leave Constanti- 
nople. An agent of the Department of Immigration reported that these 
refugees would make an excellent class of immigrant, and the Canadian 
Government was prepared to admit 1,000 of them on the understanding 
that the Russian Refugee Relief Association of New York would pay 
the passage money. Unfortunately, sufficient funds were not available 
for more than two hundred, and this number has now either arrived 
or is on its way to the Dominion (?%). 





































It is stated in the press that the British Columbian Government 
will, during the forthcoming session, introduce legislation with regard 
to colonisation. The question has been carefully studied by the 
Ministries of Railways, Lands, and Public works. The two former 
departments have under their control considerable areas of fertile land, 
suitable either for stock raising, or for dairy and mixed farming, and 
provision will be made for settlers to purchase land and secure stock 
on favourable terms. The Department of Public Works intends to 
concentrate next year on the construction of roads to connect settle- 
ment areas with market facilities (2). 














Reference may be made to a series of measures the object of which 
is to promote the emigration of persons from different parts of the 
Continent of Europe. Conferences have been held between the Ontario 



















(") The Citizen, 8 Aug. 1923. Ottawa. 
(*) Daily Telegraph, 12 Sept. 1923. London. 
(°) J. Milton State: British Harvesters in Canada, in Canada, 13 Oct. 1923 
London. 
(2°) Canada, 29 Sept. 1923. London. 4 
(*2) The Citizen, 31 Aug., and 17 Sept. 1923. Ottawa. Cf. also International 
Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1923, p. 563. 
(12) The Times, 19 Oct. 1928. London. 
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Minister of Agriculture and a Danish Government Delegation, as a 
result of which the Ontario Government undertook to co-operate in 
every possible way in facilitating Danish migration into the provinces. 
Preliminary enquiries have been made on behalf of Esthonian farmers 
who desire to emigrate to Canada (}*). As a result of the restriction 
on the admission of ex-enemy aliens having been cancelled (**) the 
Hungarian Government has granted authorisations for the transport 


of emigrants to Canada (?*). 


The Canadian Naturalisation Acts of 1914 and 1920 provide for a 
world-wide British nationality applicable to the citizens of all parts 
of the British Empire in harmony with the British Nationality and 
Status of Aliens Act 1914 of Great Britain. Under these Acts naturalisa- 
tion is permitted after five years’ residence (four years’ residence in any 
part of the Empire, and one year in Canada) to persons of good character 
who have an adequate knowledge of the English or French language. 
They have been amended by an Act of 30 June 1923, which includes 
in the definition of a natural-born British subject, a person born ou.side 
the Empire if the father was at the time a British subject. Any 
person, however, whose British nationality is conditional upon registra- 
tion at a British Consulate shall cease to be a British subject unless 
on attaining his majority he makes a declaration of retention of 
British nationality and divests himself of the nationality of any foreign 
country of which he is a subject or citizen. The provision under 
which a certificate of naturalisation cannot be given to an ex-enemy 
alien for a period of 10 years after the termination of the war is 


repealed (*). 


Australia 


The Federal Prime Minister, replying to a question in the Federal 
Parliament in August 1923, said that while the Government was not 
prepared to amend the existing legislation prohibiting the immigration 
of Germans, each application of Germans locally domiciled desiring to 
introduce friends from Germany would be considered on its merits (#7). 

The Governor of New South Wales, in his speech at the opening 
of Parliament on 7 August 1923, referred to the Premier's visit to 
London for the purpose of bringing to finality the negotiations with 
the British Government for a migration agreement (!*). The agree- 
ment provides not only for the migration of 6,000 new settlers, but 
also for widespread development work, satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments having been made to this end with the British Government. 
The total sum required will be £9,000,000, of which two-thirds will 
be devoted to development work, and the remaining one-third will 
be used for fencing the settler’s land, building his house, and providing 
him with seed, stock, and implements. The New South Wales Govern- 
ment has appointed a committee of expert officers to advise on the 
agreement, clause by clause ; their report was submitted to the cabinet 





(15) Ottawa Citizen, 28 Sept. and 17 Oct. 1923. Ottawa. 

(*4) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 259. 
(15) The Times, 25 Sept. and 17 Oct 1923. Ottawa. 

(1*) Dominion oF CANADA: Naturalisation Acts 1914, 1920, and 1993. 

(47) The Colonizer, Sept. 1923. London. 

(28) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923,. 


p. 349. 
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on 21 September. As there was a great deal of preliminary investiga- 
tion work to be undertaken, they have asked the British Government 
to defer the commencement of the operation of the agreement till 
January 1924. 

The Government of New South Wales has also extended the system 
of nomination, which has hitherto been confined to relatives. It is now 
provided that any organised religious body has a right to nominate 
migrants, the British branch of the organisation being responsible for 
the selection, and the Australian branch being responsible for receiving 
the migrants, and securing homes and suitable employment for them. 

The Government intends to introduce, during the present session 
of parliament, Bills relating to closer settlement, boy migration, and 
the apprenticeship of migrants. 

On 31 January, a deputation from various employers’ organisations 
complained to the Premier of the shortage of skilled labour in the 
building and other trades, and suggested that a number of artisans 
should be brought out from England. The Premier, in reply, said 
that he doubted whether skilled labour of the kind required could be 
obtained in Great Britain, as there was a shortage there, but he was 
willing to see what could be done (?°). 























New Zealand 


According to a series of amendments to the Immigration Restric- 
tion Act, which were passed during the 1923 session of parliament, 
the formalities which have to be fulfilled by persons landing in New 
Zealand have in many cases been diminished. British subjects may 
now enter the country without taking the oath of allegiance. All 
persons over 15 years of age must make a declaration to a customs’ 
officer before landing, but the information required on this declara- 
tion differs in some respects from the questions previously submitted 
to passengers, many of the earlier questions having been deleted (?°). 














India 


Owing to the fact that a number of Englishmen have recently 
worked their passage out to India in the hope of finding suitable 
occupation there, and to the fact that there is no Indian law prohibit- 
ing the landing of persons without means of support, the Bombay 
Government has requested shipping companies not to sign on men 
who merely wish to find employment in India. It is stated that the 
prospects of success are remote, and no Englishman should go out 
to India with a view to employment without first securing a definite 
post, or having the prospect of pursuing a professional career (?"). 

















Ceylon and Malaya 






It may be recalled that the Indian Government in accordance with 
the Emigration Act of 1922 now permits the emigration of Indians to 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and the Federated and Unfederated 














(#9) The Colonizer, Oct. 1923, London ; Sydney Morning Herald, 11 July, 
1, 8, and 22 Aug. 1923; Sydney Daily Telegraph, 1 Aug. 1923; and Daily 
Telegraph, 5 Oct. 1923, London. 

(2°) New Zealand Herald, 5 Sept. 1923. Auckland. 

(21) The Times, 22 Oct. 1923. London. 
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Malay States, under certain conditions (??). One of the conditions 
relating to Ceylon was that the cost of recruitment and of subsistence 
during transport should be defrayed out of a common fund raised by 
the colonial government, This fund has now been established by an 
Ordinance of the Government of Ceylon which states that the main 
portion of the fund is to be raised by an acreage rate on all estates 
employing Indian immigrant labour, and planted with more than ten 
acres of tea, or thirty acres of rubber, cocoa, or cardamoms. The 
fund will be used for the payment of subsistence and transport expenses, 
emigration fees, etc., of all unskilled Indian immigrants recruited, 
and of any recruiting agents accompanying them. Moreover, em- 
ployers paying acreage fees will receive a recruitment allowance for 
every labourer recruited on their behalf by the recruiters (?*). 

The Indian Government, in accordance with the Act of 1922, 
has appointed agents in Ceylon and Malaya to safeguard the interests 
of Indian immigrants there (?*). 


Southern Rhodesia 


The report of the Immigration Department of the British South 
Africa Police for 1922 states that the reciprocal arrangement made in 
1921 whereby the examination of immigrants to Northern Rhodesia 
passing through Southern Rhodesia is conducted in the latter territory, 
and vice versa, has been satisfactory and of advantage to both 
territories. The decrease in the number of immigrants into Southern 
Rhodesia (1,944 as compared with 3,343 in 1921) is attributed to economic 
and other unsettled conditions prevailing overseas and in South Africa. 
Of the 1,944 immigrants, 1,014 were British home-born, 398 South 
African British, 227 South African Dutch ; the remainder came from 
various countries. The occupations principally represented were 
mechanics and skilled artisans (284), labourers and unskilled workers 
(254), and shop assistants and clerks (226). 

The law now in force is the Immigration Ordinance, No. 7 of 1914, 
and it is stated that considerable difficulty is experienced in regard to 
the administration of Section 2 (3), which provides that persons likely 
to become a public charge, by reason of infirmity of mind or body, 
or because they are not in possession of sufficient means to support 
themselves, are prohibited from entering. Notices have therefore 
been published to the effect that intending immigrants in search of 
employment must be in possession of not less than £50 of their own, 
or must produce evidence of definite employment for a period of not 
less than three months (25). 


Zanzibar 
By the Immigration Regulation and Restriction Decree, No. 8 of 
1923 (2°), the following classes of persons are prohibited from landing : 
(a) paupers ; (b) idiots or insane persons ; (c) persons suffering from 
loathsome or dangerous, contagious or infectious diseases, or from 





(?2) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, pp. 764-765. 

(23) New India, 8 Aug. 1923. Madras. 

(74) The Allahabad Leader, 2 Sept. 1923. Allahabad. 

(75) SouTHERN RHODESIA: Report of the Commissioner of the British South 
Africa Police for the year 1922. Salisbury, Rhodesia, 1923. 

(?*) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFice : Legislative Series, 1923, Zan. 1. 
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trachoma ; (d) persons convicted of murder or of offences for which 
a sentence of imprisonment has been passed; (e) prostitutes ; 
(f) persons deemed to be undesirable in consequence of information 
received from an officia] source. ’ 

No person is allowed to land without a passport or permit, and any 
person desiring to enter the Protectorate must appear before the 
Immigration Officer, who decides whether the person in question is & 
fit and proper person to be received as an immigrant or not. 

Any prohibited immigrant making his way into or being found 
within the Protectorate is liable to imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding six months and to deportation. A pauper who is otherwise 
admissible, and who is the wife or child of an immigrant, may be 
allowed to enter the Protectorate on depositing 100 rupees, if a native 
of Asia or Africa, or 375 rupees in other cases. These deposits are 
returned after six months if the pauper does not within that period 
come within the prohibition of the Decree. Any person who is 
instrumental in bringing into the Protectorate a prohibited immigrant 
is liable for the cost of maintenance of such person while within the 
Protectorate. 

The master of a ship arriving in any Protectorate port must, if 
required, furnish a list of all persons on board other than the regular 
crew, and prior to departure from the port he must produce his 
articles and muster his crew so that the Immigration Officer may be 
sure that no prohibited immigrant has entered the country, The 
master and owner of a ship from which a prohibited immigrant lands 
are liable, jointly and severally, to a fine of not less than 375 rupees 
and not more than 1,500 rupees per immigrant. A prohibited immigrant 
may obtain permission to enter the Protectorate for a temporary visit 
or for the purpose of passing through the country in transit. Such a 
person must deposit a sum of 150 rupees, with an additional 150 rupees 
for his wife and children, with the Immigration Officer. 

The British Resident may appoint officers to have charge of the 
administration of this Decree in any port or district in the Protectorate. 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH COLONIES 


France 


Various measures affecting foreign workers employed in France 
have recently been published. The Act of 22 July 1922 establishing 
pensions for employees of railway companies (other than main line 
companies) and tramways was extended to persons of foreign 
nationality employed on these lines by an Act of 23 August 1923. For 
foreign employees, however, the state contributions to the independent 
mutual pensions fund as provided under the 1922 Act will not amount 
to the sum fixed by the Act unless their countries of origin have con- 
cluded treaties with France securing for French nationals advantages 
equivalent to those under the Act (27). In any case, the employees in 
question will have to pay specified contributions towards their pensions, 
to which their employers’ contributions will be added. Their treat- 
ment is consequently very much the same as that established under 
the Act of 25 February 1914 for foreign workers employed in French 
mines. 









(7) Journal Officiel, 28 Aug. 1923. Paris. 
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A circular of the Minister of Labour, dated 12 May 1923, states that 
the French main lines have restored reduced fares for unemployed 
workers of both sexes who have been found work away from their 
place of residence by an official employment exchange. There are no 
restrictions in this respect for unemployed workers of foreign nationality 
in France, except that persons employed in certain itinerant occupa- 
tions or earning more than 7,000 francs a year are not entitled to 
these reduced fares (2%). It is further announced that the same railways 
have decided to grant a reduction of 50 per cent. on third class tickets 
for French or foreign agricultural workers going to work on beet or 
cereal growing or harvesting or grape gathering. In order to obtain 
this reduction, foreign agricultural workers must produce an individual 
certificate issued by a competent French official in the country from 
which they come, In addition, they must travel to their place of work 
in groups of not less than five, and must satisfy certain conditions as 
to minimum length of journey and period of stay (?°). 


Madagascar 


A French decree of 3 August 1923 establishes compulsory registra- 
tion of all foreigners over 15 years of age of either sex who enter the 
territory of Madagascar and its dependencies. In addition, any 
foreigner who wishes to carry on any kind of occupation or who 
settles in the territory for more than six months, must apply to the 
authorities of his district of residence for an individual identity card, 
and must have this card countersigned at the beginning of each year 
of his stay. Any foreigner who has been refused the card or the 
annual visa must leave the territory within a period to be determined 
by the Governor-General. The only persons who need not procure 
an identity card are diplomatic or consular agents, married women, 
and persons staying less than six months in the colony. Foreigners 
who carry on a business, industry, or occupation which requires a 
licence must make a declaration to the local authorities, and a special 
authorisation from the head of the colony is necessary for persons of 
foreign nationality who wish to carry on certain occupations (immigra- 
tion or emigration agencies, etc.). This Decree, which reproduces the 
principal provisions of the Decree of 1 August 1921 on conditions of 
settlement of foreigners in French West Africa (°°), has been issued 
on account of the continued increase in immigration in Madagascar 
and its dependencies (°*). 

A further decree of 17 August 1923 “aims at defining, from the 
commercial and fiscal points of view, the position of persons of Asiatic 
and African race coming from the French colonies or foreign territory ”. 
The explanatory note accompanying this Decree points out that the 
number of these immigrants has grown considerably during the last 
few years and that they are serious competitors for the rest of the 
population. The nole goes on to say that.“ experience has proved that 
the customs, methods, and systems of grouping which are peculiar 
to persons of Asiatic or African race and should be respected make 
the conditions under which they live less onerous for them than for 





(78) Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, April-May-June, 1923. Paris. 

(79) La Main-d’ceeuvre agricole, Sept. 1923. Paris. 

(*°) For an analysis of this Decree, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, p. 423. 

(#1) Journal Officiel, 6 Aug. 1923. Paris. 
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the native population, and a fortiori for Europeans or persons 
assimilated with the European population, who carry on the same 
business, industry, or occupation.” The Decree lays down that these 
immigrants may be required to join groups called ‘ congreg&tions ’ 
under conditions fixed by an order of the Governor-General in Council. 
The ‘ congregations’ are, however, given the power to refuse admis- 
sion to new arrivals for whom they do not wish to be responsible, 
and the immigrants so rejected will be placed under the direct super- 
vision of the police who will assign them a place of residence. Finally, 
immigrants of Asiatic or African race who carry on a business, industry, 
or occupation, and their employees, must pay a fixed duty, and, in 
the case of the former, a supplementary fee for their licence (°?). 


GERMANY 


Employers in Germany who wish to engage foreign workers must, 
by the terms of the Federal Order of 2 January 1923, have a special 
authorisation from tthe Employment Office in their State (**). The 
Ministry of Labour has now fixed the maximum number of foreign 
agricultural workers for whom authorisations may be granted. This 
number amounts to 120,380 for the whole country. Each employment 
exchange is entitled to grant a certain proportion of these authorisa- 
tions with the approval of the State Employment Office, and in no 
circumstances must this number be exceeded. Authorisations are to 
be given, first, to persons who carry on intensive beetroot cultivation, 
secondly, to those with large and intensive potato cultivation, and 
thirdly, in case of need, to agriculturists who can show that as a 
result of special conditions affecting their land, its situation, etc., they 
require foreign workers. In all cases where German workers can be 
employed authorisations for the employment of foreign workers will 
be refused (**). 

A number of special arrangements have been made by the Federal 
Labour Office (Reichsarbeitsverwaltung) with certain States for the 
application of the Order of 2 January 1923. These arrangements, which 
concern Bavaria, Baden, and Wirttemberg, give these States the right 
to accept a certificate of the police authorities in place of a certificate 
from the Central Office for Workers (Arbeiterzentrale). They also give 
the States the right to insist on special documents required by State 
legislation from foreign workers entering and staying in the country, 
in addition to those prescribed by the Federal Order (**). 


It is announced that the Federal Migration Office (Reichswanderungs- 
amt) will in future deal with all questions concerning inheritances and 
civil status, either of aliens in Germany or of Germans abroad. With 
regard to the former this will include giving information, acting as 
intermediaries, and collecting laws and judicial decisions in foreign 
countries, In questions of civil status, the Migration Office will make 
a collection of foreign laws, will act as intermediary in making enquiries 
in foreign countries, will arrange for the application of German law 
on the subject by foreign diplomatic representatives so far as Germans 
living abroad are concerned, etc. 





(8?) Idem, 21 Aug. 1923. 
(**) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1923, p. 616. 
(*4) Vorwdrts, 24 Oct. 1923. Berlin. 

(*5) Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1 and 16 Oct. 1923. Berlin. 
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It is also announced that since 1 September 1923 the Federal Migra- 
tion Office has made a charge for all information given by it. The 
charges are based on the internal letter postage, and vary from this 
amount to six times the amount; in certain cases, as, for example, 
for obtaining a visa, the charge is reckoned in foreign currency. These 
charges may be reduced if it can be shown that the enquirer cannot 


afford to pay them (°°). 
ITALY 


Last September the Italian Government modified the regulations con- 
cerning passports for Italians who ‘wish to leave the country. In future 
the only persons entitled to a passport are those who go abroad on 
behalf of the state, on business, for curative treatment which they 
cannot obtain in Italy, to fill a post, or for family reasons. Applicants 
for passports must supply certificates and other papers in support of 
the application. In particular, nationals who emigrate to take up 
work abroad must produce the labour contract or offer of employment 
which they have received from their future employer, if the country 
in which they are to work requires such a document from its immi- 
grants. Italians under 21 years of age who wish to emigrate must 
present a written permit from their parents or guardians. Emigrants 
under 18 years of age proceeding to oversea countries, and under 16 
proceeding to European countries, must produce a certificate showing 
that someone has undertaken to look after them at their destination 
(atto di affidamento) (57). 


The Italian Government is still devoting attention to the conditions 
of emigration to the United States and several interesting measures 


have been adopted. The American Three per Cent. Act lays down 
that persons of foreign nationality living in the United States who leave 
that country for a temporary stay abroad (as a rule less than six 
months) are deducted from the quota of immigrants allocated to their 
country of origin if they return to the United States before this quota 
is exhausted. After the quota is exhausted, they retain the right to 
return to the United States, and their entry does not then affect the 
number of their fellow-countrymen who may be admitted, If they are 
unable to return within the prescribed six months, but can prove that 
they have been prevented by force majeure, they are admitted to the 
country without special difficulty. 

As the Italian Government observed that considerable numbers of 
Italians who had settled in the United States came home on a visit, 
and on their return to the United States reduced the number of Italian 
immigrants admissible to that country, it decided not to grant exit 
visas for these visitors until the Italian quota for the year. was 
exhausted. As @ result a certain number of these visitors who are 
now in Italy will probably have to postpone their return to the United 
States (58). 

Further, the General Emigration Office, taking note of a recent 
agreement between Italian shipping companies and various foreign 
companies belonging to the Atlantic “pool”, issued orders last 
September allowing the latter companies on certain conditions to 





(**) Nachrichtenblatt des Reichswanderungsamts, Sept. and Oct. 1923. Berlin. 

(*7) Nuovo Paese, 2 Oct. 1923. Rome. 

(**) The Interpreter (Foreign Language Information Service), Aug. 1923. 
New York. 
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transport to the ports of North America 12 per cent. of the emigrants 
of Italian nationality taking ship for this destination. Among other 
conditions the foreign companies must undertake not to carry on 
propaganda for attracting Italian emigrants to foreign ports and to 
prohibit the agencies with which they are connected from carrying on 
propaganda of that kind. The companies are also required to refuse 
any Italian passenger who is not in possession of the proper docu- 
ments prescribed by Italian law. By a circular of 8 July 1923 the 
General Emigration Office requested the competent authorities of the 
Kingdom to issue no passport for the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
or Mexico to Italian citizens not in possession of a duly visaed certificate 
of guaranteed embarkation ; in addition, no passports for European 
countries may be issued to nationals who cannot prove that they intend 
to work or live in these countries. The purpose of this circular is to 
prevent Italian citizens from going to a neighbouring country and 
emigrating from there overseas (°°). 


On the proposal of the Prime Minister, the Council of Ministers last 
September approved a draft Decree for the construction of hostels for 
emigrants in Italian ports, the cost of which would be met by the 
emigration fund. The General Emigration Office would be responsible 
for the management of the hostels, in which the emigrants would find 
hygienic and suitable accommodation ; pending their completion the 
Office would be empowered to requisition temporarily one or more 
hotels in ports of embarkation. The importance of this proposal is 
emphasised in a press communiqué which justifies it by the housing 
shortage in the large Italian ports, the difficulty experienced by emi- 
grants in finding any kind of lodging before their departure, and the 
extortionate prices they have to pay (*°)- 


The Prime Minister sent a letter last August to the Central Com- 
mittee of Italian Ex-Service Men stating that in future the frequent 
requests for visas of admission received from Italian firms on behalf 
of employees of foreign nationality would be consistently rejected. The 
only exception would be for certain technical experts whose services 
were indispensable for regulating new machinery, All other applica- 
tions, whether for correspondents, representatives, book-keepers, com- 
mercial agents, or other employees, will be forwarded to the National 
Association of Ex-Service Men, which will be requested to recommend 
ex-Service men capable of filling the vacant posts. On the other hand, 
an agreement has been concluded between the Italian and Swiss 
authorities, under which hotel employees of Swiss nationality engaged 
in Italy for this winter may obtain a visa of admission to Italy 
through the Federai Labour Office in Berne (**). 


FIUME 


It is stated that a Decree regulating immigration into Fiume has 
been issued by the military governor of that state. Under the. Decree 
no person who is not a citizen of Fiume or has not been resident there 
for more than a year is allowed to enter unless he can prove that he 





(**) Bollettino della Emigrazione, Aug.-Sept. 1923. Rome. 
(*°) Corrispondenza Settimanale (Societa Umanitaria), 15 Sept. 1923. Milan. 
(*!) Idem, 31 Aug. and 30 Sept. 1923. 
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is in possession of sufficient means or can produce an employment 
contract showing that he has permanent employment. Tourists and 
traders are not affected by the Decree, Immigrants who cannot satisfy 
the conditions of the Decree will be expelled (*?). : 


SPAIN 


In July 1923 the Spanish Minister of Labour introduced in the 
Cortes a Bill to amend the Emigration Act of 21 December 1907 (**). 
The principal new proposals in the Bill deal with an alteration in the 
composition and powers of the Superior Emigration Council which 
would in future have no executive functions, and it is also proposed 
to set up an emigration office responsible for the administration of 
all emigration laws and regulations. The protection of emigrants 
introduced under the 1907 Act was to be extended to Spaniards 
emigrating to other European countries or to Africa, and banking 
facilities were to be provided for Spanish emigrants to send home 
their savings (4+). As the Cortes were dissolved before the Bill could 
be considered, it is difficult to state whether any further action will 
be taken. 


On 6 July 1923 a Royal Decree amending existing emigration regula- 
tions was promulgated. The explanatory note accompanying the 
Decree emphasises some of its chief aims, including the protection 
of emigrants against middlemen, the encouragement of seasonal 
emigration (emigracion golondrina), and the strengthening of the bonds 
between Spanish emigrants and the mother country. The Decree also 
incorporates several reforms proposed by the Superior Emigration 
Council. Its many and detailed provisions have considerably extended 
the protection granted to emigrants by Spanish law, not only before 
their departure but also during their voyage, in their countries of 
destination, and when they return home, if they should subsequently 
do so, 

The protection of Spanish emigrants before their departure, for 
which a body of inspectors in the Kingdom will be responsible, aims 
chiefly at protecting emigrants from abuses on the part of middlemen. 
Thus provision is made for the direct sale of tickets by the shipping 
companies, which are authorised to set up agencies in the interior 
of the country for the sale of provisional tickets. These tickets must 
be taken back and exchanged by the companies without charge for 
the real tickets as soon as the holder hag satisfied all the necessary 
formalities. Emigrants can also obtain “combined” ‘ickets (billetes 
combinados) covering all their expenses on the voyage, including 
board and lodging, from starting-point to destination. In addition 
the Superior Council is empowered to make provision for lodging and 
for hostels for emigrants in all ports of embarkation. The rights of 
persons holding prepaid tickets (billetes de llamada) sent by relatives 
abroad are protected by provisions under which the shipping com- 
panies are bound to respect the conditions of issue of these tickets, 





(*2) L’Informatore per VEmigrante (Collegio pontificale per l’emigrazione 
italiana), 1 Nov. 1923. Rome. 

(**) For a general account of the regulation of emigration in Spain, cf. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Emigration and Immigration: Legislation and 
Freaties, Part I. Geneva, 1922. 

(*4) Gaceta de Madrid, No. 181, 30 June 1923. Madrid. 
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especially as regards the port of embarkation and the order of sailing 
of the holders. All tickets of every kind must enumerate all the con- 
ditions of the transport agreement, including the name and route of 
the vessel from its departure until its arrival, the weight and number 
of pieces of baggage of the emigrant or emigrants to be transported, 
etc. The embarkation lists which are sent to the Spanish authorities 
must contain all necessary information about the passengers (sex, 
age, place of origin, occupation, education; etc.). The Decree also 
defines the cases in which emigrants are entitled to have their passage 
money refunded ; in particular if they are unable to use their tickets 
and if these are subsequently resold by the shipping company, or if 
a member of their family travelling with them fails to satisfy the 
necessary formalities before embarkation, unless the refusal to 
authorise his departure is due to the serious negligence or fault of 
the person concerned. 


The right to compensation for delay at starting holds good whenever 
the delay “is due to causes beyond the control of the emigrant”, 
Consequently the shipping companies cannot plead force majeure in 
order to evade the payment of compensation to each emigrant at the 
rate of four pesetas for each day's delay. This sum is due in every 
case, subject to the condition stated, unless the persons concerned 
have been notified of the delay ten days before the date fixed for 
sailing, The shipping companies’ consignment agencies must look 
after the baggage of the emigrants in the port of embarkation and 
convey it on board free of charge, and if it is lost must pay compensa- 
tion up to total of 200 pesetas per ticket. In addition the emigrants 
have the right to entrust to the captain of the vessel or his representa- 
tive any money or articles of value in their possession, and no charge 
may be made for this service. 


As regards the protection of the emigrant during the voyage the 
Decree contains several provisions concerning the food and sanitation 
on board. In particular, emigrant ships are required to carry one 
and a half times the quantity of food needed during the voyage for 
the emigrants on board. The obligation to carry a Spanish cook 
implies that he is to prepare the food in the Spanish manner. ‘the 
number of doctors or nurses on board is fixed in proportion to the 
number of emigrants carried. If there are women among the emigrants 
a stewardess must be engaged and there must be a separate sick 
ward for each sex. These wards must be suitably ventilated and 
the berths in them may not be placed one above the other. Special 
accommodation for persons suffering from infectious diseases must 
be provided. In order that these provisions may be strictly applied 
emigrants are not allowed to trans-ship in foreign ports, except in 
case of force majeure or with the authorisation of the Superior Emigra- 
tion Council. 

The Permanent Committee of the Superior Emigration Council is 
authorised to conclude agreements with employers in countries of 
immigration for the engagement of Spanish seasonal workers. These 
agreements must provide for the payment of wages at rates not lower 
than those paid to local workers, the compensation of the emigrants 
in case of industrial accidents, and the payment of a deposit as a 
guarantee that the terms of the agreement will be observed. If on 
arrival the emigrants find that they are to be employed in undertakings 
in which there is a strike or lock-out, they must be repatriated free 
of charge and all their expenses refunded. The Permanent Committee 
may also negotiate agreements with shipping companies in order to 
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secure the best possible conditions of transport for seasonal workers 
on both the cutward and homeward journeys, 

An additional measure for the protection of Spanish emigrants is 
to be the creation of posts of attachés to Spanish consular agencies. 
in countries of immigration. These attachés will be responsible for 
receiving and giving information to Spanish immigrants, seeing that 
their engagement contracts are carricd out, assisting them before 
the courts, and if need be providing for their repatriation. A repatria- 
tion fund will be set up to facilitate the return of needy emigrants ; 
this will be constituted by a tax of 10 per cent. on the passage money 
of the emigrants and will enable 20 per cent. of them to be repatriated 
at half rates. 

In conclusion, the Decree instructs the Permanent Committee of 
the Superior Emigration Council to proceed to the revision of the 
Regulations of 1908 and subsequent Decrees and other measures 
relating to emigration (*). 

By a Ministerial Decree of 1 August 1923, the date on which the 
Decree analysed above was to come into operation was fixed at 
1 October 1923, except as regards the repatriation provisions, which 
will only apply after 1 January 1924. The other Decrees of 2 and 28. 
August 1923 determine the conditions of application of the Decree 
with regard to ticket-selling agencies -and to inspectors within the 
country respectively (*°). 

The shipping companies have demanded that the operation of the 
Decree of 6 July 1923 should be postponed until they can express 
their views on it. By a Ministerial Decree of 29 September 1923 the 
new Spanish Government decided to suspend the operation of the 
Decree until the work of revising the regulations for Spanish emigra- 
tion had been completed. 

Mr. Francisco J. Fernandes Vila, workers’ delegate to the Superior 
Emigration Council, has written to General D. Luis ‘Hermosa, the 
member of the Military Directorate responsible for labour questions, 
in defence of the Decree and demanding that the Government shculé 
put it into effect. In three successive letters, Mr. Vila crew the 
attention of General Hermosa to the fact that the provisions of the 
Decree made it possible to offer an effective resistance to the exploita- 
tion of emigrants by middlemen, and to suppress ubuses, especially 
as regards prepaid tickets, the conveyance on board of emigrants’ 
baggage, and the right to compensation for delay. Mr. Vila emphasised: 
the importance of codifying the various emigration rguteticns, in 
view of the fact that many provisions and interpretations of the 
existing system have never been published or have Leen so only 
partially (7). 


BELGIUM 


The Bill for prohibiting the embarkation of stowaways submiited 
to the Belgian Parliament (4%) has been. passed and was promulgated 
on 28 July 1923. The new Act imposes a fine or imprisonment on 
emigrants who attempt to embark as stowaways on vessels leaving 
the country and on persons accessory to such attempts (**). 





(*5) Gaceta de Madrid, No. 192, 11 July 1923. 

(4*) Idem, Nos. 219 and 2¢7, 7 Aug. and 4 Sept. 1923. 

(*7) El Emigrante Espanol, 20 Oct. 1923. Madrid. 

(**) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 265- 
(49) Le Moniteur belge, 17 Aug. 1923. Brussels. 
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Interesting information on the emigration and immigration policy 
of the Belgian authorities is contained in the 1922 report of the official 
Employment Exchange for the Brussels district (5°). The report states 
that during the year under review all applications for workers received 
from abroad were systematically rejected, contrary to the practice 
followed in 1921 when industrial depression had compelled the 
Exchange to help workers of the district to find employment outside 
the country. Farther, a publicity campaign had been conducted in 
districts where the emigration of Belgian workers had been felt most 
severely, giving information of available employment in Belgium, in 
the hope of checking this movement. As regards immigration, the 
Brussels Employment Exchange had rejected all applications for 
employment from foreign workers (Italian or Dutch), except applica- 
tions transmitted through official employment exchanges for employ- 
ment in industries in which there was a complete shortage of native 
labour. 

The work of the Brussels Employment Exchange in placing foreign 
jabour began in January 1922 with an application from the Pordenone 
Emigration Office for the employment of Italian workers in the build- 
ing industry. Subsequently other applications for work in the same 
industry received from Italian offices and the central employment 
institution of the Hague (Werkioosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbe- 
middelingsdienst) were dealt with, and 785 foreign building workers 
were placed (429 Italian and 356 Dutch) (5). 

The Brussels Employment Exchange has also discussed with the 
Polish Consul-General a scheme for the employment of Polish agricul- 
tural workers, and although its operation has been postponed, the 
general conditions of engagement have been agreed on, The report 
concludes with a recommendation that the recruiting and placing of 
foreign labour in Belgium should be centralised in the interests both 
of Belgian workers and of the immigrants. 


On 27 September last the Minister of Industry and Labour issued 
a circular to the official and approved employment exchanges in the 
Kingdom, which fixes the procedure to be followed on and after 
1 October 1923 for the introduction of foreign labour into Belgium. 
‘The circular states that while the Ministry of Labour will try to satisfy 
reasonable requests made by heads of undertakings whose operations 
are hampered by shortage of labour, it does not intend to lose sight 
of the principle that foreign workers should not be admitted to 
Belgium except as supplementary labour and to meet a duly established 
need for their special services. 

Italy is the only country of emigration with which Belgium has 
so far concluded an arrangement. The immigration of Italian workers 
is regulated by a special system based on an agreement concluded 
between the Italian Consul-General at Brussels and the Ministry of 





(5°) MinIsTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE L'INDUSTRIE: Bourse Officielle du Travail 
(Arrondissement de Bruxelles), Rapports 1922. Brussels. 

(513) For further information on the co-operation between the Dutch and 
Belgian official employment exchanges, cf. Infernational Labour Review, 
Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, p. 427. For the agreement between the Brussels 
employment exchange and the Italian Consul-General on the recruiting and 
placing of Italian workers in Belgium, cf. Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, 
p. 761. A certain number of Polish miners were also brought into Belgium 
in 1923 ; the terms of their contract have already been described in the Review, 
Vol. VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1923, p. 567. 
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Labour. In consequence the Belgian employment exchanges, either 
official or approved, receive applications from heads of undertakings 
who wish to engage Italian workers, and forward these applications 
with an expression of their opinion, either favourable or otherwise, 
to the Ministry of Labour. The terms of employment stated in these 
applications must be in agreement with the terms usual in the district 
where the work is to be done, and the heads of undertakings must 
offer the necessary guarantees that the promises made by them will 
be honestly carried out. The employment exchanges must also 
determine whether the necessary arrangements have been made for 
lodging the Italian workers whom it is proposed to bring in. Applica- 
tions for Italian workers which are considered justifiable are then 
forwarded by the Ministry of Labour to the representative in Belgium 
of the Italian Emigration Office, which will ignore any application not 
coming to it through this channel. 

In Italy the General Emigration Office examines the offers of em- 
ployment in order to make sure that they contain the necessary 
guarantees for the emigrants,. and sends them on to a particular 
regional recruiting office for further action. This office has to notify 
the Belgian employment office concerned shortly before the arrival of 
the workers who have been asked for. 

Belgian manufacturers who wish to procure workers from other 
countries can either make use of private employment agencies or can 
apply directly to the workers whom they wish to bring in. They are, 
at the same time, invited to make sure beforehand that these workers 
can procure a permit of residence in the Kingdom. For this purpose 
they should inform the employment exchange in their district of the 
reasons which prevent them from filling the vacancies in their 
undertakings with Belgian workers, and they should state tthe terms 


of employment offered and the names of the foreign workers whom 
they propose to engage. The Ministry of Labour, in agreement with 
the other departments concerned, decides whether these applications 
shall be granted, and informs the employer concerned of his decision. 
Several model applications for foreign workers, Italian or otherwise, 
have been drawn up, and Belgian manufacturers are invited to send 
in these forms accurately filled up (5?). 


NORTHERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


The continued growth in the volume of emigration from Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland is being carefully watched by the authorities of 
these countries. 


In Sweden, the Government has referred to the Social Board 
(Socialstyrelsen) a parliamentary resolution demanding an enquiry into 
the best methods of protecting emigrants and reducing the risks they 
run abroad (5%). It is believed that the report of the Social Board 
will Le ready for submission to Parliament early in 1924 (54). The 
question of applications for permits to emigrate on the part of young 
persons liable to military service has recently been the subject of con- 





(°?) Revue du Travail, 31 Oct. 1923. Brussels. 

(°°) For the conditions in which the Swedish Parliament adopted this 
resolution cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1923, p. 576. 

(54) F. D. Politiken, 19 Sent. 1923. Stockholm. 
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troversy and the Government has stated that since May 7,865 applica- 
tions of this kind had been received, of which 6,714 had been granted. 
Normally permits to emigrate are granted only to conscripts who have 
completed their first period of service and are not on the point of 
being called up for the second period, but numerous exemptions have 
been granted to young men who are unemployed or who can offer 
good reasons for wishing to go, as, for instance, that they have lived 
a long time abroad or are going to join their parents (°°). 


In Norway, where emigration is also very extensive, a semi-official 
conference was convened on the initiative of the Ministry of Social 
Welfare, at which delegates of Government departments and of certain 
private associations met to study ways of restricting emigration. In 
particular, the question of keeping possible migrants informed of all 
the opportunities for finding work in Norway was discussed (°°), 


Further legislation is announced in Finland. The two Commissions 
set up to draft various emigration laws (57) have completed their work. 
The Council of Ministers has requested the Minister of Justice to draft 
a Bill on the legal status of emigrants, on the lines of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission which specially studied this question (5°). 
According to press reports the draft prepared by the second Com- 
mission aims at suppressing the abuses which may arise from 
propaganda among emigrants, or from methods of recruiting or 
transport, and at securing for them suitable treatment during their 
journey and legal protection as against transport companies or their 
representatives. It proposes that companies engaged in the transport 
of emigrants should have to obtain a license and appoint a representa- 
tive in Finland. Provision is also made for the creation of an emigra- 
tion inspectorate, and of a special fund to be derived from various 
duties, licenses, etc. (5%). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia there are a number of small 
agricultural proprietors who regularly seek seasonal work away from 
their own home. For those who proceed to fcreign countries, the 
Czechoslovak Ministries of Agriculture and Social Welfare have con- 
cluded conventions, the object of which is to guarantee equality of 
treatment with the agricultural workers of the foreign country 
concerned. 

In 1923, conventions of this nature have been signed with France 
and Austria. It was not possible to renew the convention (*) signed 
in 1922 with Germany owing to the fact that the German employers 
refused to pay the wages in Czechoslovak currency, a condition which 
was considered essential by the Czechoslovak Government. During 
1922, about 6,000 Czechoslovak agricultural workers were employed 
in Germany. 





(55) Svenska Dagbladet, 25 Sept. 1923. Stockholm. 
(5*) Tidens Tegn, 30 Aug. 1923. Christiania. 

(57) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, p. 609. 

(5*) Hufvastadsbladet, 15 Sept. 1923. Helsingfors. 

(5*) Idem, 29 Sept. 1923. 

(*°) Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFicE: Emigration and Immigration : Legisla- 
tion and Treaties, p. 347; and International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 5, 
May 1922, p. 816. 
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There are at present about 3,000 Czechoslovak agricultural workers 
in France, and the results of this movement have been satisfactory both 
to the French employers and to the Czechoslovak workers. In Austria 
there are about 7,000 Czechoslovak workers employed, principally on 
large estates in the neighbourhood of Vienna. In Jugoslavia there 
are about 200 workers specialising in beetroot cultivation, and to some 
extent instructing the workers of the country in this matter (*). 

The convention between the Czechoslovak Ministries of Social 
Welfare and Agriculture and the Austrian Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, dated 6 December 1922, provides that recruiting shall be 
carried out in all cases through the Czechoslovak employment offices 
in Prague, Briinn, Troppau, and Bratislava, and the Austrian Public 
Central Employment Office for Workers in Agriculture and Forestry 
(Oeffentliche Zentralstelle fir Land- und Forstwirtschajtliche Arbeits- 
vermittlung). An employer who desires to engage Czechoslovak work- 
ers has to send two copies of the contract, together with 26 Czecho- 
slovak crowns per worker (6 crowns to cover the cost of recruiting 
and 20 crowns as an advance towards the cost of taking the workers 
to their place of employment), to the Central Office, which transmits 
them to one of the Czechoslovak employment offices already mentioned, 
Arrangements are then made for an employment exchange to obtain 
the number of workers required, which must not be less than three, 
and to send them to the place of employment under a leader. This 
leader has, among other things, to see that the workers are medically 
examined before they leave Czechoslovakia. This convention ends on 
31 December 1923 (®?). 

The above convention also provides for contracts to be concluded in 
accordance with a model attached thereto. This contract specifies that 
the hours of work shall be the same as those prevailing in the Austrian 
province in which the place of employment is situated. The wages 
are to be those of similar workers in Slovakia during the year 1923 
increased by 8 per cent., and payment is to be made in Czechoslovak 
eurrency. In addition, the workers are to receive payment in kind 
for their food, and money in Austrian currency for the preparation 
of the latter. At the end of the worker’s period of service, the employer 
is to make a payment to him corresponding to the price of 40 kilograms 
of corn. The employer undertakes to provide house accommodation in 
good condition. 

If the contract is terminated prematurely, the worker is entitled to 
receive the cost of his journey back to Czechoslovakia, unless he has 
been discharged. If for family or other reasons the worker has to 
return home without giving the necessary notice, he has to pay the 
eost of the journey himself. With regard to health and accident 
insurance, the provisions of Austrian law prevail, but for workers 
from Slovakia the employer has to pay the amount due to the accident 
insurance fund in Bratislava (®), 

A model contract was also drawn up for the employment of Czecho- 
slovak agricultural workers in France in accordance with the agree- 
ment concluded in March 1923 (*). These contracts are concluded, as 





(*1) Communication from Dr. Emil Palkoska, Councillor at the Ministry of 
Agriculture at Prague, and Government Delegate at the Fifth (1923) Session 
of the International Labour Conference. 

(*?) Text of the convention communicated by the Czechoslovak Government. 

(**) Employment Contract for Czechoslovak agricultural workers, available 
for the year 1923, communicated by the Czechoslovak Government. 

(**) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 257. 
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a rule, for 12 months, and in any case for not less than 6 months. 
The hours of work are the same as those applying to French workers. 
‘The wages are the same as those paid to French workers of the same 
grade, and the employer has to state in the contract the minimum 
rate of wages. The provision of food may be considered as part of 
the wages, and is estimated, on an average, at 5 francs per day. 2 
Certain special provisions are inserted as to the facilities which may be F 
granted by the employer with regard to the preparation of food and ; 
for laundry purposes when the workers form a group of not less than a 
‘ten. The employer undertakes to provide suitable house accommoda- 
tion, and sleeping on straw is to be avoided as far as possible. * 
With regard to industrial accidehts, the Czechoslovak workers are 
to be placed on the same footing as French agricultural workers under 
existing French legislation ; and, in addition, they are to be insured 
against certain other accident risks which are not as yet covered by 
that legislation. In case of slight illness, the employer must 
provide medical attendance, etc., for the first seven days; if, ‘a 
however, the illness is a serious one, or if it lasts longer than seven 3 
days, the worker must be placed in hospital and the employer must 
ensure that he receives treatment free of charge. Should the worker 
die, the employer must undertake the formalities necessary for ensuring 
the burial, etc. 
Travelling expenses from Czechoslovokia to the place of employ- 
ment are to be paid by the employer. On the termination of the con- 
tract the employer must make a payment to the worker sufficient fo 
enable him to return to that country. If a contract is broken by a 
worker, the latter must repay the employer a part of the expenses 
advanced by the employer for bringing the worker to his place of 
employment proportional to the length of time for which the contract 
is still valid. If the employer breaks the contract, he must fulfil the 
financial terms of the contract as though it had been allowed to run 
its course. If the worker breaks the contract as a result of force 
majeure, he makes no repayment to the employer, and he loses his right 
to payment for the cost of his return home. The Agricultural Labour ‘ 
Section at the Ministry of Agriculture acts as arbitrator in cases of : 
dispute (*). 4 

































ROUMANIA 






On the recommendation of the Minister of the Interior, the Rou- 
manian Council of Ministers decided at ils sitting of 26 September that 
emigration questions should be transferred from the Ministry of the 
Interior to the Ministry of Public Health, Labour, and Social Welfare. 
The former Ministry will still remain responsible for the issue of 
passports, but applicants will have to submit certificates issued by 
the latter Ministry (**). 

An Advisory Committee on Migration has since been set up in the 
Ministry of Labour, consisting of representatives of the various services 
concerned, with the Minister of Labour as chairman. Its chief func- 
tions are to propose regulations for the examination of immigration or 
emigration applications, to advise on these applications, fo suggest 
legislative or administrative measures on emigration and immigration 
questions, and to make recommendations on proposed measures. In q 
addition, the Committee will be required to give its opinion on applica- | 
























(*5) La Main-d’euvre agricole, Aug. 1923. Paris. 
(**) Monitorul Oficial, 29 Sept. 1923. Bucarest. 
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tions for licenses from agencies engaged in the transport of emigrants 
or the sale of tickets to them, and to propose measures for suppressing 
abuses on the part of these agencies, against either the state or 
emigrants. The Committee may invite a representative of the shipping 
companies to attend its meetings in an advisory capacity (87). 

Owing to its geographical position, Roumania, is a_ transit 
country (°*) ; it is therefore of interest to draw attention to a decision 
of the Ministry of Communications authorising the transit of emigrants 
in groups subject to certain sanitary provisions. In particular, the 
number of persons in the group must not exceed 125, and the emigrants 
must travel in special trains as far as Constanza and embark directly 
at that port (°°). 


POLAND 


The Central Committee of Polish Trade Unions (Komisja Centralna 
Zwiazkow Zawodowych) has submitted a memorandum to the Polish 
Ministry of Labour in which it states the improvements that it desires 
in the Franco-Polish emigration conventions (7°), in view of the negotia- 
tions at present in progress between the French and Polish Govern- 
ments for the amendment of these conventions. The Central Com- 
mittee demands for Polish workers employed in France complete and 
effective equality of treatment as regards social insurance, wages, and 
general working conditions, as well as complete exemption from 
passport and visa charges for Polish emigrants and their families when 
going to France or returning to Poland on holiday, The memorandum 
also demands the revision of the employment contracts of Polish 
workers recruited for work in French agriculture, with a view to 
improving their conditions of work, lodging, and food supply, and 
protecting them against the abuses on the part of their employers 
from which they often suffer. It insists, in particular, on the need 
for cancelling as far as Polish workers are concerned the ministerial 
circulars which punish by expulsion any foreign worker who breaks 
his employment contract, and demands that the Central Committee 
should have power to take part in drawing up emigration conventions 
and employment contracts and in having them put into force (7%). 


The Government has been continuing its work on behalf of repatriated 
Poles (72) and has adopted a number of financial relief measures. 
Under an Act of 4 July 1923, the Minister of Finance is empowered 
to grant the Co-operative Credit Society for Returned Emigrants 
(Towarzystwo Kredylowe dla Reemigrantow) at Posen security for 
loans contracted by the Society for building houses for Polish workers 
returning from Germany, up to a total of 10 milliard Polish marks (7%). 
A Decree of the Minister of Industry and Commerce issued on 14 
September 1923 contains regulations for administering the Act of 9 June 
1923 on loans to industrial workers repatriated from Germany (7). 





(*7) Plutus, 13 Oct. 1923. Bucarest. 

(**) For the transit of Jewish emigrants to Palestine through Roumanie 
cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1923, p. 719. 

(®*) Argus, 27 Sept. 1923. Bucarest. 

("°) For information on these negotiations cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1923, p. 568, and Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, p. 114. 

(71) Robotnik, 6 Oct. 1923. Warsaw. 

(*2) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1923, p. 567. 

(73) Dziennik Ustaw, No. 75, 31 July 1923. Warsaw. 

("*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 262. 
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This Decree entrusts the business of granting the proposed loans to 
a special Credit Committee (Komitet Kredytowy), and lays down in 
detail the conditions which must be satisfied by returned emigrants in 
order to obtain a loan (75). 

Finally, an Act promulgated on 21 September 1923 empowers the 
Government to open a credit of 20 milliard Polish marks for Polish 
agricultural workers who have been repatriated and have settled in 
the provinces of Vilno, Novogrodek, Bialystok, Polesia, and Volhynia, 
All the loans bear interest at 6 per cent. and must be redeemed within 
six years. They are granted only to repatriated agricultural workers 
who own less than 45 hectares of land and are not in a position to 
cultivate it without financial assistance from the state. Out of the 
total credit one milliard Polish marks may be placed at the disposal 
of agricultural co-operative purchase and farming societies which submit 
to inspection by the Ministry of Agriculture (7°). 














RUSSIA 











The Russian Council for Labour and Defence issued an Order con- 
cerning agricultural immigration on 2 February 1923. This provides 
that 220,000 dessiatins of state land in the south-east and in the Volga 
district shall be made available for immigrants. Such immigrants 
must be provided with sufficient capital to cover the initial expenses 
and maintenance until the cultivation of their land becomes profitable. 
Contracts will be concluded which will specify the rent, and also the 
taxes, obligations towards the state, etc., for which the tenant will be 
lidble. The entire expenditure of settling the immigrants on the land 
will be met by the settlers themselves. 

The immigrants will have certain privileges concerning transport, 
both of themselves and of their goods, and in respect of taxes and 
military service, and customs duties will not be levied on any agricul- 
tural stock which is brought in for the immigrants’ own use. 
















A further notice has been issued containing conditions for the 
repatriation of Russians resident in Germany. It is specified there that 
persons repatriated must be organised in groups, thus enabling the 
Russian Government to sign collective contracts, These contracts will 
specify the agricultural materials which the group must take to Russia 
with it, and it is further specified that the groups must possess 40 to 
60 gold roubles for each dessiatin. 

The persons who desire to be repatriated in accordance with this 
notice must make an application to the Russian representative in 
Germany. This application is submitted to the Council for Labour and 
Defence, which decides as to tthe admissibility of the applicants. 
Permission te proceed to Russia will, however, not be given to any 
group until its representatives have signed a contract in Moscow (’’). 















An agreement has been concluded between the Russian Soviet 
Government and certain shipping companies for the establishment of 
an Oversea Emigration Bureau, and this agreement has now been 
ratified by the Russian authorities. The Bureau will have entire con- 

















(75) Monitor Polski, 20 Sept. 1923. Warsaw. 
(7*} Dziennik Ustaw, No. 92, 21 Sept. 1923. Warsaw. 
(77) Nachrichtenblait des Reichswanderungsamts, Oct. 1923. Berlin. 
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trol of emigrant traffic from all parts of Russia, except over far-eastern 
waters. The founders of the undertaking are the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet, the Central Management Department of the Russian Mercantile 
Marine, the White Star Line, the Hamburg-Amerika Line, and the 
North German Lloyd. The headquarters of the undertaking will be 
in Moscow, and the board of directors will consist of representatives of 
the Russian Government and of the foreign shipping companies (7). 


’ 


TURKEY 


Since the allied forces withdrew from Constantinople the previously 
existing restrictions on the admission of Germans to Constantinople 
have been cancelled. German subjects have, however, like all other 
persons not of Turkish nationality, to procure a Turkish visa if they 
desire to proceed to that country (’*). 


UnITED STATES 


The Secretary of Labour of the United States, on his return from 
a tour in Europe, made a statement to the effect that he recommended 
the following changes in the Immigration Law : 

(a) Selective immigration based on a consular examination ; 

(b) The registration of all immigrants upon reaching America ; 

(c) Supervision of aliens to determine whether they can merge into 
American traditions and customs ; 

(d) The fixing of a five-year probationary period during any part of 
which aliens may be deported (°°). 


According to the Press, the Secretary of Labour and Mr. Johnson, 
Chairman of the Immigration Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, are preparing a Bill for submission to Congress at its next 
session, This Bill would restrict the quota to 2 per cent. of the number 
of aliens of each nationality resident in the United States in 1890, and 
an additional 2 per cent. for the near relatives of citizens. It is also 
proposed to set up machinery for an examination of intending 
immigrants by American consuls abroad, on the basis of which quota 
certificates will be granted, and for the health examination to take place 
on board the ships during the voyage so as to relieve distress at Ellis 
Island. It is said that proposals will also be made for a recodification 
of the naturalisation laws, the Chinese Exclusion Act, and other 
measures relating to immigration (8). 


The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury has inspected the Ellis 
Island and Boston immigration stations, and in his report concerning 
the former he says that an additional appropriation is necessary to 
cover the cost of new structures, which will be used by both the 
immigration and public health services. He also proposes that a 
penalty of from 1,000 to 2,000 dollars be imposed on any steamship 
company which lands an immigrant who clearly does not meet the 





(78) Manchester Guardian, 19 Oct. 1923, Manchester; and Wychodzca, 
16 Sept. 1923, Warsaw. 

(7°) Nachrichtenblatt des Reichswanderungsamts, Oct. 1923. Berlin. 

(8°) The World, 14 Aug. 1923. New York. 

(**) The Combined New York Morning Newspapers, 26 Sept. 1923. New York. 
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health requirements of the Immigration Law. He points out that of 
the 2,000 aliens who are now permitted to land each day at Ellis Island, 
it is not possible to give an intensive medical examination to more 
than 600 or 800. An examination of this kind could be given to 2,000 
persons a day by the present staff if the buildings were more ade- 
quate (*?). Boston, on the other hand, is capable of accommodating 
more immigrants than it receives, and steamship companies are being 
urged to land a larger proportion of their immigrants there and at 
Philadelphia, It is pointed out that, during the year 1922-1923, 41,600 
immigrants gave Massachusetts as their future permanent residence, 
and only 12,000 passed through Boston, some of whom were going to 
other States (§*). 

Another aspect of the Ellis Island question has been under considera- 
tion by the Commissioner-General of Immigration, who has requested 
the solicitor of the Department of Labour for a legal opinion as to 
whether the United States is or is not obliged to maintain the detention 
stations for immigrants held on arrival. It appears that the Depart- 
ment of Labour holds the view that the housing accommodation is 
provided merely as a courtesy (*). 

Another problem which has been acute in recent months is that 
of the race of liners to arrive at New York in the first days of 
each month. It may be recalled that a few minutes before midnight 
on 31 August 1923, four vessels entered New York harbour with 1,875 
immigrants intended for admission under the September quota, These 
immigrants were at first refused admission on the ground that they 
had arrived in August, but they were later admitted. The steamship 
lines were, however, ordered to pay a fine of 200 dollars for each of 
the immigranis, and to refund their passage moncy. As this race 
reaches its climax in the narrow passage leading to quarantine, it 
becomes extremely dangerous to the safety of the ships and their 
passengers. An agreement has now been arrived at between the 
immigration authorities and the Transatlantic Passenger. Conference 
Lines that the order of arrival at quarantine will be determined from 
the time the liners pass the lightship where they pick up their pilots. 
From there they will proceed to quarantine at ten minute intervals (**). 

At the beginning of the present fiscal year a number of British 
immigrants were refused admission at Ellis Island on the ground 
that the British quota had been exceeded, owing to the fact that a 
considerable number of British immigrants had entered the United 
States from Canada on 1 July. This has led the Immigration Depart- 
ment at Washington to declare that for purposes of the Three per Cent. 
Act Canadian ports will be considered as United States ports (**). 


The State Government of New York, with the co-operation of the 
Council on Immigrant Education in that city, is taking up the question 
of the protection of aliens. At the last session of the New York 
legislature a joint legislative committee was authorised to investigate 
the subject of the transmission of moneys, the sale of steamship tickets, 
and in general the business of persons dealing with immigrants in 





(*?) Idem, 21 Sept. 1923. 
(**) Boston Evening Transcript, 9 Oct. 1923. Boston. 
(**) The World, 18 Aug. 1923. New York. 
(**) New York Times, 28 Sept. 1923 ; New York Call, 28 Sept. 1923; The 
Times, 7 Sept. 1923, London. 
(8*) Daily Province, 2 Aug. 1923. Vancouver. 
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the State, for the purpose of proposing remedial legislation to correct 
any improper methods or practices and provide adequate protection 
for the affairs of such immigrants and other affected individuals. This 
committee has commenced its investigation by appointing an advisory 
council of more than 350 representatives of all the important agencies 
having contact with immigrants in New York (8). 

The New York legislature has also passed a law this year concern- 
ing the conditions on which the franchise may be exercised, which is 
of special interest to citizens of alien birth. While there are many 
States which have literacy requirements for voting, the New York 
law contains a new feature intended to prove that the would-be voter 
understands what he reads. This is ascertained by giving the can- 
didate a passage of about a hundred words to read and then asking 
him to reply in writing to eight or ten questions based on the material 
read (8), 


According to a ruling of the Commissioner-Gencral of Immigration, 
students are now entitled to exemption from the operation of the 
Three per Cent. Act. By General Order, No. 17 of 25 September 1923, 
a student is defined as “an otherwise admissible alien who seeks 
temporary admission to the United States for the purpose of attending 
a recognised institution of higher education as a regular matriculated 
student ”, and he must be able to present satisfactory evidence that 
he has definitely arranged to enter such an institution. Temporary 
admission means admission for not more than one year, but this period 
may be extended. The admissibility of prospective students may be 
decided prior to arrival in the United States. If evidence of educational 
qualifications, or the arrangements which have been made to enter the 
institution of higher education, be presented to an American Consular 
Officer, the latter will then investigate the applicant's qualifications, 
and if he finds that these are satisfactory, he may recommend the 
student’s temporary admission to the Secretary of Labour, who will 
accept such a recommendation as prima facie evidence that the student 
is admissible (8°). 


NICARAGUA 


The recruiting of national workers in Nicaragua for employment 
abroad is regulated by a new Act promulgated in February 1923 (°°). 
Under this Act, which is very similar to the Costa Rican Act of 1 
November 1923 (*'), emigration agents must address a written applica- 
tion for each recruiting operation to the Ministry of the Interior 
(Ministerio de Gobernacion), specifying the number of workers required, 
their destination, the work to be carried out, the rate of wages, the 
nature of the board, lodging, and medical assistance provided, the 
conditions of transport, and any other useful information. The agents 
must also state the conditions under which recruited workers will be 
repatriated on the expiry of their contract, and must deposit a sum 





(*7) The Survey, 1 Sept. 1923. Washington. 

(**) The Interpreter, Sept. 1923. New York. 

(**) Release No. 37 of the Foreign Language Information Service, entitled 
Status of Foreign Students under the Quota Law. 

(**) La Gaceta, 13 Feb. 1923, Managua ; Act analysed in the Monthly Labour 
Review, Aug. 1923, Washington. 

(*?) For an analysis of this Act cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, 
No. 5, May 1923, p. 759. 
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of 20 cordobas for each worker engaged. When they engage a married 
man they must see that his family is in regular receipt of an allowance. 
Women and children may not be engaged to work outside Nicaraguan 
territory. Ail employment contracts must be approved by the President 
of the Republic before being carried into effect. 


PANAMA 


According to a communication from the Spanish Superior Emigra- 
tion Council, emigrants who wish to go to Panama to work on their 
own account must prove to a consul of the Republic that they have 
sufficient funds for the purpose, If they intend to work for an em- 
ployer they must pay a deposit of 30 balkoas and make a written 
application for admission ‘to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Panama, 
accompanied by a copy of their employment contract. Anyone resident 
in the Republic who has lawful means of subsistence enabling him 
to support a father, son, or brother, may send for such relation, after 
making a written application to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, accom- 
panied by documents certifying the relationship (*?). 


In application of the Act 1 (a) of 1923 on Chinese immigration, the 
Government of Panama has issued a Decree laying down the conditions 
on which Chinese subjects may be allowed to enter and reside on the 
territory of the Republic. This Decree groups Chinese immigrants in 
the following five classes : 


(1) Immigrants arriving since 1 December 1922 with the intention of 
carrying on an independent business or an authorised 
profession. 


(2) Immigrants coming with contracts to work as employees in 
commercial undertakings belonging to Chinese who have settled 
in the country and pay an annual licence duty of more than 
1,500 balboas. 


(3) Immigrants brought in to replace Chinese previously employed 
by the same firms, who lave died or have left the country. 


(4) Agricultural workers coming to settle in Panama. . 


(5) The children under 10 years of age and the wives of Chinese 
domiciled in the Republic. 


All Chinese immigrants, other than those of the fifth class, have 
to pay a head tax of 300 balboas for tthe first two classes, 150 for the 
third, and 50 for the fourth. Intending immigrants must send an 
application for admission to the Minister of Foreign Relations of 
Panama before arrival in the country, and must send the tax with their 
application. The purpose of the tax is to cover the cost of repatria- 
tion of immigrants rejected on arrival._ It is refunded to Chinese who 
decide not to come to Panama after having applied for admission. 

Applications for admission must be forwarded to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs through the diplomatic representative of China in 
Panama. They must be accompanied by certificates of identity trans- 
lated into Spanish and visaed by a consul either of Panama or of a 
friendly nation, and by various other documents such as the text of 
the employment contract, a certificate of good character and con- 
duct, ete, 








(*?) A. B. C., 13 Oct. 1923. Madrid. 
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Chinese agricultural workers and commercial employees who change 
their occupation after their arrival in the Republic without previous 
permission are considered as clandestine immigrants and are deported 
at the cost of the person who brought them to the country. Chinese 
immigrants in these two categories who come to Panama or are already 
there, must within two months apply for a permit of permanent 
residence, and must procure a note supporting their application from 
the diplomatic or consular agent of China in the Republic. 

All Chinese subjects resident in Panama must be entered on registers 
kept by the local or central authorities. These registers must contain 
detailed information which will make it possible to identify the persons 
concerned, such as a complete description of them and their relations, 
photograph, finger print, etc. A Chinese subject who wishes to leave 
the country temporarily can procure a special certificate bearing his. 
complete description, which will exempt him on return from the entry 
formalities described above. 


From information published in the press it appears that anyone 
going to Panama, either to settle there or to pass through the country, 
must have his passport visaed beforehand by a consular or diplomatic 
agent of the Republic. The only exception to this rule is contained in 
the Canal Treaty with the United States and in an exchange of notes. 
between the United States Department of State and the Panama Lega- 
tion at Washington, both of which exempt Americans going to the 
Canal Zone from the necessity of the visa. The Panama Government 
is of opinion that only American workers going to work in the Zone 
can take advantage of this exemption (°*). 


HAITI 


An Act regulating emigration in the Republic of Haiti was promul- 
gated on 21 February 1923 (%). The explanatory note accompanying 
the Act states that emigration must be regulated so as to afford the 
maximum possible protection and security to Haitian emigrants, and 
that the development of emigration necessitates certain modifications 
in the financial legislation of the Republic. 

For the purposes of the Act any national is regarded as an 
‘emigrant’ who is over 18 years of age and wishes to go abroad to 
work. ‘Emigration agents’ are persons of Haitian nationality who 
engage emigrants and hold an authorisation in due form from the 
undertaking in which the emigrants are to be employed. All agents 
must hold a licence, which is valid for one year, and they must under- 
take to secure that emigrants receive suitable treatment, particularly 
as regards lodging, board, medical expenses, and wages at the rates 
current for the same type of work in the district in which they are 
to be employed, and to repatriate them free of charge at the conclusion 
of their engagement, as far as their point of departure. The Haitian 
consular agents abroad have to see that these conditions are carried 
out. Emigrants may leave the country only by specified ports and 
frontier stations. Ships for the transport of emigrants must be sea- 





(*%) Diario de Panama, 26 Sept. 1923. Panama. On the regulation of 
Chinese immigration in various republics of Latin America, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1923, p. 575. 

(**) Le Monileur, 26 Feb. 1923. Port au Prince. 
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worthy and equipped for passenger transport. No emigrant may be 
landed in a foreign port without the knowledge of the consular agent 
of the Republic in the port. 

The financial provisions include the passport duties to be paid by 
emigrants, the fees for certificates for emigrant ships to be paid by 
the captain or owner of the ship, the duties to be paid by 
emigration agents for licences, and the deposits the agents must make 
for each emigrant they recruit. Offences against the Act are punish- 
able by fines. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


A summary of the chief points in the Immigration Bill recently 
introduced by the Argentine Government has already been given in 
the Review (*5). The fundamental idea of the Bill, which is the 
improvement of the quality of immigration, appears to have inspired 
a recent circular of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In a previous 
circular (**) the Ministry had enumerated the only privileges siill 
offered to immigrants in the Argentine. In the new circular it recom- 
mends diplomatic and consular agents of the Republic abroad to 
abstain from all propaganda in favour of immigration, so that only 
persons who spontaneously wish to go to the Argentine shall do so. 
These agents are also requested as far as possible to dissuade 
emigrants from going to the Argentine if they are neither agricultural 
workers nor stockbreeders, and to warn persons of all classes who 
hope to settle in the towns of the Republic that, while agricultural 
workers may always be sure of finding employment in the Argentine 
on acceptable terms, the situation of the labour market in the towns 
is becoming more and more difficult. Finally, the attention of future 
emigrants should be G@rawn to the regulations absolutely prohibiting 
the admission of all immigrants suffering from certain diseases or 
infirmities, or whose papers are not in order (*’), 

The Director-General of Immigration sent out a circular on 14 
October last to the provincial governors, proposing that the provincial 
authorities should collaborate with the central government in finding 
employment for the immigrants who have been arriving in the Republic 
in considerable numbers during recent months. The Director-General 
notes that there is a perceptible improvement in the quality of the 
immigrants, especially among the Italians and in the groups coming 
from European countries where conditions are driving members of fhe 
upper classes to emigrate. He considers that immigration is likely 
to continue to increase, and in order to cope with it the circular asks 
the provincial authorities to keep the central government informed 
of the possibilities of employment in the area under their control. 
The governors are requested to send in particulars of the amount of 
state-owned land which their province could set aside for land settle- 
ment and the terms on which concessions of this land could be 
arranged. They are also requested to state the number of immigrants 
which they consider their province could accept and employ, and to say 
whether they would consider the possibility of setting up two com- 
missions, one to study methods of using private estates for land settle- 





(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1923, pp. 571-572. 
(**) Idem, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 261. 
(°7) La Vanguardia, 21 Aug. 1923. Buenos Ayres. 
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ment, the other to send regular and detailed reports to the General 
Immigration Department on conditions of labour in their province 
and on the openings for immigrant workers in the various occupations, 
and to collaborate in finding employment for these workers (°*). 


Uneasiness has been roused among the workers of the Republic by 
the steady growth in the volume of immigration. The immigrants’ 
hostel at Buenos Ayres is accused of providing Argentine employers 
with so much cheap labour that there is almost nothing left for the 
National Employment Service to do. As the influx of immigrant labour 
threatens to lower wages and produce unemployment, some of the 
trade unions have started propaganda among the immigrants by putting 
up posters in the port of Buenos Ayres and distributing thousands of 
pamphlets in German and Italian to new arrivals (°°). 





oa 





were pee eran a rman ereenee — - 
RS Tee ec ae em ne ae nen 


(**) La Prensa, 21 Sept. 1923. Buenos Ayres. 
(**) La Vanguardia, 21 Aug. 1923. Buenos Ayres. 








INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
Anthrax in Various Countries 


[’ previous numbers of the Review an account was given of the 






prevalence of anthrax in Germany (') and Italy (7) and of the 

measures taken for its eradication. A similar survey is given 
below for various other countries; the information given is based 
largely on the replies made by the respective Governments to the 
questionnaire sent out by the Internationai Labour Office, on the 
disinfection of wool containing anthrax spores, supplemented by 
material from certain other sources. 












Denmark (°) 
LEGISLATION 






Notification 





Anthrax among animals must be notified to the prefect cf police 
within 24 hours under the veterinary police Regulations of 24 August 
1894 and the Act of 14 April 1920 on infectious diseases in domestic 
animals. 

Notification of anthrax among human beings is not compulsory. 







Protection against Injection 






The Regulations and the Act mentioned above also provide for the 
isolation of animals which are diseased or have been exposed to 
infection ; the sanitary supervision of animals during the prevalence : 
of epizootic diseases and until the fourth week after the last case ; 
the slaughter of animals in certain cases and payment of compensa- 
tion to their owners ; the prohibition of the use of products of animals 
which have died of anthrax; the disinfection of places infected by 
diseased or dead animals, and the disinfection or destruction of any- 
thing soiled by them; the destruction of carcasses of animals by 
calcium chloride or carbolic aid. 




















(*) International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, pp. 269-278 : 
A Survey of Occupational Anthrax : Germany. 

(3) Idem, Vol. VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1923, pp. 729-738: Anthrax in Italy. 

(*?) Sources : official replies to the questionnaire sent out by the Inter- 
national Labour Office ; statistics communicated by the Ministry of the Interior 
(Department for International Co-operation in Social Questions). 
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STATISTICS 
Anthrax among Animals 


The following figures are given for the total number of animals 

in the country. 
41944 1946 1918 1919 1920 1921 (4) 1922 (4) 

Horses 576,240 515,415 544,999 558,471 563,467 597,988 575,773 
Cattle 2,462,862 2,289,996 2,123,722 2,188,161 2,286,408 2,590,903 2,525,348 
Sheep 514,908 254,368 470,051 500,468 504,241 521,932 441,875 
Swine 2,496,706 1,983,255 620,880 715,990 1,007,861 1,429,908 1,889,019 
Goats 40,670 - 41,411 44,549 44,527 50,002 44,024 

(*) Including the restored provinces. 


The Ministry of the Interior gives the following figures for the 
number of infected stables. sheds, etc., which have been under official 
supervision : 

Year Stables, etc. Year Stables, etc. 
1907 146 1915 131 
1908 143 1916 146 
1909 142 1917 123 
1910 211 1918 57 
1911 230 1919 60 
1912 146 1920 78 
1913 156 1921 141 
1914 170 1922 135 


Anthrax among Human Beings 


The state medical officers reported 44 cases of anthrax among 
human beings during the period 1909-1918, classified as follows : 


Butchers 3 
Agricultural workers 

Veterinary surgeons 

Not stated 


They also reported no cases in 1919, 2 deaths (one butcher and 
one countrywoman) in 1920, and one non-fatal case in 1921. 

In 1901 2 cases were reported among workers in the tanning 
industry ; the infected skins handled were stated to have come from 
America, but no further information was given. 


Sweden (‘) 
LEGISLATION 


Compulsory Notification 


Notification of anthrax among animals is compulsory under the 
Royal Decree of 9 December 1898 and the Act of 1 May 1903. 

Notification of anthrax among human beings is not yet compulsory, 
but is shortly to be made so, 

Under the Act of 17 June 1916, occupational anthrax is considered 
as an industrial accident. 





(*) Sources: official replies to the questionnaire sent out by the Inter- 
vational Labour Office ; additional information supplied by Prof. Wirgin, 
Professor of Hygiene and Bacteriology at the University of Upsala, member 
rg Advisory Committee on Industrial Hygiene of the International Labour 

ice. 
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Protection against Injection 






The Royal Decree of 9 December 1898 prescribes measures for the 
prevention and eradication of epizootic diseases. These measures 
include slaughter and the burial of carcasses; the destruction of 
fodder and litter; the disinfection of anything soiled by diseased 
animals ; the disinfection and enclosure of ground used for burying 
dead animals. 








STATISTICS 






Anthrax among Animals 






The following figures are given for the total number of animals 
in the country in 1911 and in 1916 (census of 1 June) : 






1916 





1914 










Horses 588,485 701,099 
Cattle 2,689,609 2,913,159 
Sheep 945,709 1,198,469 
Goats 66,136 131,788 é 
Swine 951,164 1,065,396 













The following table summarises the cases of anthrax among 
animals from 1906 to 1922. No figures are available for the distribu- 
tion among the different kinds of animal. 








Number of stables, Deaths 
Period sheds, etc., infected Number Annual average 








1906-1908 699 791 263.7 
1909-1911 1003 1062 354.0 
1912-1914 811 847 282.3 
1915-1917 455 538 179.3 
1918-1920 210 229 76.3 







1921-1922 186 225 112.5 





Anthrax among Human Beings 






The Royal Medical Commission states that to the best of its know- 
ledge the number of cases of anthrax treated in hospital from 1897 
to 1914 may be estimated at 156, 6 of which were fatal; 81 of these 
cases were observed and notified by the veterinary surgeons, No 
cases were notified in 1914 and 1915 ; 12, including 1 fatal case, from 
1916 to 1919 ; one fatal case from 1920 to 1923. 

Most of the cases notified seem to have been among agricultural 
workers, as they were caused by preliminary treatment of skins - 
among persons who had slaughtered infected animals or had been in ’ 
contact with them in some way. During the last few years one case 
~ industrial anthrax was reported which was caused by skins from 
ndia. 

In the wool industry no cases have been notified. The wool used 
in the industry comes from Australia and South America. 
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Netherlands ;') 
LEGISLATION 


Compulsory Notification 


Under Section 17 of the Act of 26 March 1920 (Staatsblad No, 153) 
on the regulation of state veterinary control and veterinary police 
measures (superseding the Act of 20 July 1870), every owner, keeper, or 
caretaker of animals must immediately notify every suspected case 
of infectious disease in animals to the mayor of the commune in 
which the animal is. 

Notification of anthrax, either suspected or confirmed, in human 
beings is compulsory when it occurs as an occupational disease. This 
compulsion dates back to 1905, when anthrax was brought under the 
regulations for industrial accidents. Section 21 of the Labour Ac 
of 1911 provides for the compulsory notification to the Director-Genera: 
of Labour of all cases of industrial anthrax within eight days from 
the diagnosis of the disease. The notification must state the name, 
sex, age, and address of the person affected; the diagnosis of the 
disease ; the nature of the industrial establishment in which the person 
affected was working ; the nature of the work and the time for which 
it had lasted ; and any other necessary information. 


Protection against Injection 


Sanitary police regulations which deal with animals are contained 
in the Act of 20 July 1870 (Staatsblad No. 131), the Decree of 10 July 
1896 (Staatsblad No. 104) which completes the 1870 Act, and the Act 


of 26 March 1920. 

Prophylactic measures against anthrax in human beings are con- 
tained in the Royal Decree of 21 August 1916 (Staatsblad No. 418)) as 
amended by the Royal Decree of 16 August 1920 (Staatsblad No. 709). 
These Decrees, which were issued under the Safety Act, contain 
provisions for the education of doctors, an annual health register, and 
the issue of general regulations on hygiene, The State supplies 
serum free of charge through the labour inspectorate and sends it at 
once on receipt of a telegraphic or other request. 


STATISTICS 


Anthrax among Animals 


The following figures are given for the total numbers of animals 
in the country in 1910 and 1921: 


1910 
Horses 327,377 
Cattle 2,026,943 
Sheep 889,036 
Goats 224,231 
Swine 1,259,844 





(5) Sources : Official replies to the questionnaire sent out by the Inter- 
national Labour Office ; supplementary information supplied by the Medical 
Advisor to the Labour Inspection Department. 








Year 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 






Frequency 


follows : 


Year 
1905 






Leather Industry 





to 1911 (*): 
Year 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 





Anthrax was not 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


very frequent among horses and cattle, and 
was very rare among sheep. No case among sheep was officially 
notified from 1914 to 1916; 10 cases were notified in 1917, none in 
1918 and 1919, 1 in 1920, and none in 1921 and 1922. 


Deaths 
14 


= 
wWeOAIBPRon Is 


Cases 


~wono wrHr 


diseased 
913 
605 
439 
563 
281 (?) 
243 
252 
170 
135 
151 
267 
265 





Number of stables, 
sheds, etc., infected 


Anthrax among Human Beings 


Year 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


Year 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

1911 


798 

543 

396 

513 
255 
221 
228 
146 
116 
139 
216 
234 


The total numbers of cases (probably all fatal) of anthrax amvony 
animals of all kinds were as follows : 
Number of animals 


(*) Imports of corn and fodder from Russia and the Balkans had stopped. 


Cases of anthrax among human beings are very rare. According 
to the mortality statistics published by the Central Statistical Office 
there were 89 deaths from anthrax from 1905 to 1922, distributed as 


Deaths 


TOR CR CD OH Ue 


This gives an annual average of 4.9 deaths ; so that on the basis 
of the death rate given below for the leather industry (10.7 per cent.) 
there would be altogether nearly 50 cases per year. 


The following cases of anthrax were reported in the leather industry ia 
in North Brabant (the principal centre of the industry) from 1898 ; 


Cases 
2 


woucowoun 


907 


















































(*) General Inspection of Factories: Anthrax, by H. A. van Ysselsteyn. 
The Hague, 1912. 4 pp. 
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All these cases, except one in 1908 and one in 1909, were among 
tanners. Four deaths were reported in the same period. As the 
number of workers in the industry remains fairly constant, and was 
1,180 in 1912, this gives an average of 4.7 cases and 0.3 deaths from 
anthrax per 1,000 workers, 

From 1877 to 1898, 9 cases were reported, and from 1912 to 1919, 
95 cases. Figures for 1920, 1921, and 1922 are not yet available. 

Of the 56 cases reported from 1877 to 1911, 6 are stated to have 
been fatal, or a death rate of 10.7 per cent. ; 44 (including 5 deaths, all 
among 38 cases who were handling skins of known origin) were 
among workers in factories handling dry skins, 16 of the 44 among 
master tanners or members of their families; 8 were in factories 
handling tawed skins ; and only 4 (including 1 death) among workers 
handling tanned skins. 

The skins used came from China, Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, 
Siam, Singapore, Java, Abyssinia, the Cape, Buenos Ayres, Colombia, 
and Venezuela. 


Hair and Bristles 


The figures for this industry are incomplete. In 1912 16 cases 
of anthrax were reported among brush-makers ; in 1920, 1 certain and 


1 possible case. 


Wool 
No case of anthrax is reported in the wool industry. 


Austria (’) LEGISLATION 


Compulsory Notification 


Notification of anthrax among animals is compulsory under the Act 
of 29 February 1880 (Reichsgesetzblatt No. 35) on epizootics. 

Anthrax among human beings must be notified as an infectious 
disease under the Act of 14 April 1913 ; when it occurs as an occupational 
disease it must, under the Order of 1 August 1922, be notified to 
the medical officer of the circuit or district. 


Protection against Infection 


The Act of 6 August 1909 on the prevention and eradication of 
epizootics and other laws contain general veterinary police regulations ; 
there are no special regulations for anthrax among animals. 

Special prophylactic regulations for the various industries which 
handle raw materials of animal origin which are suspected to be 
infected with anthrax spores are contained in the Order of 1 August 
1922 (Reichsgesetzblatt No. 588) issued by the Federal Ministry of Social 
Administration in agreement with the Federal Ministry of Commerce, 
Industry, and Public Works, and the Circular No. 19017 of 1 August 
1922 of the Federal Ministry of Social Administration, concerning the 
protection of the workers against anthrax. 





(7) Sources : official replies to the questionnaire sent out by the International 
Labour Office ; supplementary information supplied by the Public Health 
Office of the Federal Ministry of Social Administration. 
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The Order (*), which is very detailed, provides for the compulsory 
disinfection by one or other of several specified methods of certain 
suspected raw materials before they are worked up. Pending the 
issue of instructions for the compulsory disinfection of the substances 
in question, the following processes may be carried out without 
preliminary disinfection: tanning hides and skins; scouring wool ; 
extracting grease from bones, horns, and hoofs. 

Establishments for the storage or working up of raw materials 
which have been disinfected or are free from infection must have 
walls and floors provided with a smooth facing, impervious to water 
and easily washed. Special rooms with dust exhaust apparatus must 
be set aside for machines for removing dust, and for sorting and 
combing raw materials. Working clothes, washing conveniences, and 
first-aid boxes must be provided for the workers, Illness of a 
suspicious nature must be notified immediately to the competent 
medical officer. 

The regulations for the treatment of infected or non-disinfected raw 
materials are still more rigorous. Places where such materials are 
handled must be completely separated from the rest of the premises. 
Detailed instructions are given as to the methods of disinfection to be 
employed, ete. 


STATISTICS 
Anthrax among Animals 


The Austrian cattle census of December 1920 gives the following 
numbers of animals in the country : 


Cattle 2,190,433 
Horses 235,823 
Goats 319,711 
Sheep 450,491 
Swine 1,246,663 


There are very few available data on anthrax among animals. 
During the period 1903 to 1907 the following numbers of cases were 
reported : 


Cattle 7,885 
Horses 845 
Goats 356 
Sheep 748 
Swine 49 


In 1914 21 (unclassified) cases were reported. From 1919 to 1922 
there were 220 cases, classified as follows : 





1919 1920 1921 41922 Total 

Cattle 5 32 48 79 164 
Horses 3 3 6 23 85 
Goats — oa 8 2 10 
Sheep _ _ - _ - 
Pigs 2 1 6 —_ 9 
Cats _ 2 _- — 2 

Total 10 38 68 104 220 


aa 
The cases notified among horses were all at Vienna: most of the 
cases among cattle were in the district of Braunau (Upper Austria). 





() INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFice : Legislative Series, 1922, Aus. 4. 
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Anthrax among Human Beings 
Frequency 


The following figures are given of anthrax among human beings: 
Number Number 

Period of cases Period of cases. 
1903 15 1910 9 (4) 
1904 5 1911 1 
1905 13 1912 12 
1906 4 1913 9 

1907-1908 “Various cases ” “Before 1918 ” 9 
1909 10 

(*‘) Including 4 fatal cases. 


The figures for the years 1919 to 1923 (to 9 June) which the Austrian 
Government has recently communicated to the International Labour 
Office are taken from three different sources. 

(1) The cases of anthrax notified under the Act on infectious diseases 


are as follows: 
Year Number of cases Number of deaths 


1919 1 
1920 —_ 
1921 11 
1922 9 
1923 1 (2) 
(4) Plus 1 suspected case. 


(2) The factory inspectorate reported 2 cases of occupational anthrax 
in 1921 and 3 in 1922, as againsi none in 1919 and 1920. 

(3) The statistics of the causes of death attribute 3 deaths in 1920 
and 1 in 1921 to anthrax, Figures for 1922 are not yet available. 


Agriculture 


More than half the cases notified from 1919 to 1923 under the Act 
on infectious diseases were butchers in various localities in the district 
of Braunau (Upper Austria), who had been in contact with infected 
animals. The labour inspectorate in 1921 also reported a case of 
agricultural origin, caused by the slaughter by its owner of a goat 
infected with anthrax. These facts indicate the close connection 
between anthrax among animals and among human beings. 


Industry 


Skins. The number of cases notified was as follows : 33 from 1903 
— 4 in 1910 (all fatal), 12 in 1912, 6 “before 1918”, and cnly 1 in 
1922. 

Hair. From 1897 to 1907 50 cases were reported in a single hair- 
spinning factory. In 1907-1908 “various cases” were reported in a 
factory making false beards of horsehair. In 1909 hog bristles are 
said to have caused 10 cases of anthrax. In 1910, 5 cases were reported, 
in 1913, 9 cases, and “before 1918” 3 cases. In 1922 there were 2 
cases, one in a brush factory, the eother in a horse-hair syinning 
factory. 

Wool Pulling. One case of anthrax was reported in 1911, 12 in 
1912, and 6 “ before 1918”. The sheepskins which caused the infection 


came from Russia. 












Poland (°) 
LEGISLATION 





Compulsory Notification 


Notification of anthrax among animals is compulsory under the 
regulations issued by the Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Govern- 
ments from 1907 to 1909, 

Notification of anthrax among human beings is compulsory under 
the Act of 25 July 1919. 










Protection against Infection 






The regulations issued by the Russian, Austrian, and Prussian 
Governments from 1907 to 1909, which are almost identical, prescribe 
the following measures : the carcasses of animals which have died of 
anthrax may not be cut up; the hair must be singed and the carcasses 
covered with freshly slaked quicklime and buried at a depth of two 
metres ; the importation of animal products from infected farms or 
areas may be prohibited by decision of the veterinary surgeon. 4 

A new veterinary police Act is shortly to be promulgated. 4 

Under the Act of 25 July 1919, the communal public health author- 7 
ities must hold an immediate enquiry into the nature and origin of 
every case of anthrax among human beings which is notified to them, 
and must take all preventive measures ordered by the medical office” 
of the district. The Act is at present supplemented by an Order 
which is intended to simplify its application. 



















STATISTICS 






Anthrax among Animals 






The official statistics give only the number of infected stables, 
sheds, etc., and of communes in which cases of anthrax among 
animals occurred, with no details as to the number or kind of animals 
infected. The available figures are as follows : 











Stables, sheds, Communes 









Period etc., infected infected 
1920 (9 months) 298 123 ; 
1921 912 455 
1922 1,479 846 
1923 (January) 62 45 






The figures for 1920, 1921, and 1922 do not include Posen and the 
Eastern frontier provinces ; no information is given as to the area 
covered by the 1923 figures. 
















(*) Sources : official replies to the questionnaire sent out by the Inter- 
national Labour Office ; report communicated to the Advisory Committee on 
Industrial Hygiene by Dr. J. Zielinski, member of the Committee ; Bulletin de 
Voffice international d'’Hygiéne publique, Nov. 1921, Paris. 






area) 
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Anthrax among Human Beings 


The Russian statistics give the following figures for the number 
of deaths from anthrax in Poland from 1908 to 1913: 


Year Deaths Year Deaths 
1908 10 1911 12 
1909 5 1912 5 
1910 12 1913 3 


The reply to the questionnaire states that there were 45 cases of 
anthrax among human beings in 1920, 9 of which were fatal ; 33 in 
former Congress Poland (5 fatal) and 12 in the former Province of 
Galicia (4 fatal). Only 4 of these cases occurred in centres of the 
wool industry (Bialystock and Tomaszov). The number of cases in the 
whole Kingdom was 66 in 1921 (10 fatal) and 56 in 1922 (10 fatal), No 
distinction is drawn in the statistics between the different forms of 
anthrax, and there is no classification of the cases by occupation. 
It has, however, been noted that the occupations most exposed to 
infection are as follows : 

Hair industry : brush, mat, and mattress makers, etc. ; 

Wool industry: sorters and carders ; 

Skin industry : tawers, tanners, fancy leather workers, boot- 
makers ; 

Horn, hoof, and bone industries. 

Most of the cases of agricultural anthrax are among farmers, 
butchers, shepherds, and meat inspectors. 

The Central Service of the. Ministry of Public Health is trying to 
introduce a new system of statistics of anthrax among human beings, 
based on a model questionnaire drawn up for the purpose by Dr. J. 
Zielinski. The questionnaire contains spaces for the year, department, 
district, and name of the doctor making the return. It is divided into 
20 columns, which are as follows: series number; date; surname 
and Christian name; age; sex; religion; occupation (1); factory, 
workshop, or homework ; raw materials (2); number of workers ; 
non-occupational factors (8); kind of animal infected (4); number of 
persons infected in the same family ; whether a bacteriological test 
has been carried out ; whether the patient has been treated in hospital 
or at home; form of the disease (5); result (cured or died); nature 
of preventive measures taken ; whether disinfection has been carried 
out in the workshop or at home ; remarks. 

The figures (1) to (5) refer to the following schedules : 

(1) Principal occupations exposed to risk of anthrax infection: 
tanning, tawing, currying ; saddlery ; carting hides and skins ; boot- 
making ; sorting, combing, carding, and making up hair and bristles ; 
brush and paint-brush making; hair weaving; carting hair and 
bristles ; mat-making ; mattress-making ; washing, carding, combing, 
sorting, and weaving wool; carting wool ; sheep-breeding, shepherds, 
swine-herds, etc. ; making articles of horns and hoofs; manufacture 
of artificial manure, bone meal, and glue; slaughtering cattle and 
swine ; agriculture ; veterinary work, etc, 

(2) Raw materials liable to infection by anthrax spores : wool, hair, 
bristles, skin, bones, horns, hoofs, etc. 

(3) Causes of infection outside the occupation of the infected person : 
using a shaving-brush containing anthrax spores ; using infected 
objects ; exhumation of animals which have died of anthrax ; skinning 
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or cutting up the bodies of such animals; breathing dust containing 
anthrax spores. 

(4) Kind of animal infected : cow, ox, horse, ram, sheep, he-goat, 
she-goat, hog, sow. 

(5) Special forms of the disease: malignant pustule (on the head, 
face, neck, trunk, or limbs); malignant oedema (especially on the 
eyelids) ; gastro-intestinal anthrax; broncho-pulmonary anthrax ; 
septicaemia. 

One of these forms must be filled in by the vublic health doctor for 
every case diagnosed as anthrax, and sent to the medical officer of 
the department. 


Roumania (*°) 
LEGISLATION 
Compulsory Notification 

Under the veterinary police Act of 20 November 1912, anthrax 
among animals (infection, suspected infection, or death) must be 
notified to the municipal authorities, who must at once inform the 
veterinary surgeon concerned and take the necessary steps to isolate 
the case. 

Notification of anthrax among human beings is also compulsory 
under section 1 of the Regulations for the prevention of infectious 
diseases, which were published on 8 December 1881 and amended in 
September 1894, June 1897, and July 1906. 


Protection against Infection 


Veterinary police regulations are contained in the veterinary police 
Act of 1912, the general Regulations issued in 1915 for the application 
of this Act, and the 1915 Regulations for the veterinary sanitary 
service on the frontier. 

The law prescribes the steps to be taken both for preventing the 
introduction of anthrax into the country (prohibition or restriction of 
the importation or transit of animals or animal products suspected 
of infection) and also for limiting the spread of infection (isolation and 
slaughter of infected animals, destruction of carcasses, disinfection 
of infected premises or objects). It is also interesting to note that 
the law makes the use of anti-anthrax vaccines and sera compulsory, 
but that vaccination and inoculation may only be done by the official 
veterinary surgeon or under his responsibility. The veterinary surgeon 
and a representative of the local authorities form a committee of 
reference to determine the special prophylactic measures necessary 
in each case, 


STATISTICS 
Anthrax among Animals 


The following figures are given for the total numbers cf animals 
in the country in 1911: 


Horses 824,714 
Cattle 2,666,945 
Sheep 5,269,493 
Goats 186,515 
Swine 1,021 465 





(?*) Sources : official replies to the questionnaire sent out by the Inter- 
national Labour Office ; additional information provided by the Ministry of 
Public Health, Labour, and Social Welfare. 
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Epidemics of anthrax among animals seem to be fairly frequent, 
but no accurate data are available on this point. 


Anthrax among Human Beings 


Some cases of anthrax were reported in 1921 in a village near Satu 
Marua among persons who had exhumed animals which had died of 
anthrax and been buried, in order to eat the meat. 

For 1922 the Ministry of Social Welfare gives the following figures 
of anthrax among human beings : 


ANTHRAX IN 1922 (NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION BY SEX OF CASES AND DEATHS} 





Number of cases Number of deaths 





Region 
Men Women| Total Men Women Total 





Former Kingdom 176 101 1 
Transylvania 123 61 13 
Bucovina 5 4 1 
Bessarabia 159 TT 20 





Total 463 241 62 





























It follows from the figures given above that the general death rate 
was 8.8 per cent. Women formed 34.23 per cent. of the total number 
of cases, but the death rate among women (10.4 per cama was higher 
than that among men (7.9 per cent.), 

Cases of anthrax were reported in the former kingdom of Roumania, 
in 27 districts including 95 rural communes and 16 chief towns; in 
Transylvania, in 11 districts including 80 rural communes and 5 chief 
towns ; in Bucovina, in 3 districts including 4 rural communes and 
2 chief towns; and in Bessarabia, in 6 districts including 89 rural 
communes and 6 ckief towns. 
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Factory INSPECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1922 (*) 


Acts in Ireland was resigned to the two Irish Governments, and 

the Government of Northern Ireland was assigned six of the 
211 authorised posts for British inspectors (p. 6). Nevertheless, the 
staff for Great Britain was stronger than in 1921, since all the author- 
ised posts but one were filled by the end of the year, whereas in 
1921 there were 20 vacancies. Only one new Act affecting the inspector- 
ate was passed during 1922 — the Celluloid and Cinematograph Film 
Act, which is administered by the local authorities, and overlaps the 
Celluloid Regulations (7) (administered by the inspectors) to a certain 
extent. So far the overlapping has not given rise to difficulties (p. 7). 
Several codes of regulations for special trades came into operation 
in 1922 — for Aerated Water (?; on 1 January, for Hides and Skins (?) 
on 1 February, for Indiarubber (*) on 1 May, and for the Chemical 
Trades (*) on 1 October. 

Factories continued to increase in number during 1922, while 
workshops became fewer. The increase in factories is attributed by 
the inspectorate mainly to the conversion of workshops into factories 
through the introduction of mechanical power. There were 137,858 
factories and 145,684 workshops on the register for Great Britain in 
1922, against 135,356 factories and 148,266 workshops in 1921 (p. 5). 
Special regulations covered 99,332 establishments or departments, 
72,820 of which came under the regulations concerning the use of 
electricity (p. 143). The inspectors paid 292,448 visits to workplaces 
covered by the Factory Acts, and 21,517 to other workplaces (p. 153). 
The complaints received numbered 2,131, and 1,042 of these were 
verified ; one-third of the total number sent in related to sanitation. 
Notices in respect of contraventions were served upon 150,183 occupiers 
— over one-third concerning the use of forms, registers, etc., and 
over one-third respecting safety (p. 133). Notices were sent to district 
councils, concerning defects within their competence, in respect of 
8,823 workshops and 8,680 factories. More than half the notices of defects 
in factories dealt with sanitation and cleanliness (pp. 134-136). Prosecutions 
were instituted in 1,091 cases as against 573 in 1921, and 1,030 convictions 
were procured, the average net penalty being £20s. 3d. For the cases 
under the special regulations for dangerous trades, if taken alone, 
the average net penalty is much higher, namely, £8 6s. 9d. Nearly 
half the prosecutions were instituted in respect of the employment of 
young persons (pp. 139-141). 


iy the course of 1922 the administration of the Factory and Workshop 





(*) Great Britain : Home Orrice. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops for the Year 1922. Cmd. 1920. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1923. 153 pp. 5s. net. 

(?) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrrFicE : Legislative Series, 1921, Part II, G. B. 5. 
(*) Idem. 1922, G. B. 2. 
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Hours of Work 


Owing to the continuance of the trade depression, there was com- 
paratively little difficulty in enforcing the provisions relating to 
hours of work. The weekly hours were generally 44 to 48, the 
five-day week and the one-break day being common, and overtime 
infrequent. Such contraventions as were encountered were generally 
the result of war-time relaxations, which certain employers endeavour- 
ed to maintain after the conclusion of peace, alleging ignorance of the 
illegality of their practices (p. 49), Under the Employment of Women, 
Young Persons, and Children Act (*), half-time disappeared from East 
Lancashire, though children were frequently found in employment 
before the end of the school term in which they attained the age of 
14 years, owing to the peculiar views of certain local authorities con- 
cerning the definition of the end of term (p, 50). The night work of 
boys under 16 in the iron, papcr, and glass trades was also stopped 
as from 1 July, the change being attended with little trouble (p. 51). 

The two-shift system was in operation in comparatively few cases, 
owing to the slackness of trade; in several instances it was used 
temporarily to meet a sudden influx of orders, or to enable a particular 
department to keep pace with the rest of the factory. The workers 
vary much in their attitude towards the system, though its increased 
opportunities for employment induce even those who dislike it in 
itself to endure it willingly. In general, those who live quite near 
the factory like the system best, while those who are farther away 
find it inconvenient, as it does not fit in with transport facilities 
(pp. 51-54). 

Certain modifications of the law relating to hours of work were 
found to be generally desired by employers — all of them, it would 
appear, being such as to make supervision more difficult, while render- 
ing employers less liable to commit merely technical offences, The 
main demands formulated were for the authorisation of (1) different 
mealtimes for different sets of workers in more cases than are allowed 
at present; (2) different half-holidays for different sets of workers 
(mainly in order to facilitate cleaning) ; (3) different periods of employ- 
ment for different workers ; (4) overtime for women in a langer number 
of seasonal trades (p. 50). 


Accidents 


With the slight improvement in general trade which took place in 
1922, and which was most noticeable in the iron and steel industries 
(p. 3), there was an increase in the total number of accidents recorded 
— 97,986, of which 843 were fatal, compared with 92,565 accidents (951 
fatal) in 1921. The victims were men and boys in eight-ninths of the 
cases (including nearly all the fatalities). There were 13,996 accidents in 
the metal conversion industries, including rolling mills and tube- 
making ; textiles came next, with 9,292 accidents, and shipbuilding 
next, with 7,745, while there were nearly 6,000 accidents in docks and 
warehouses and the same in the vehicle trades (pp. 144-145). These 
accidents are analysed in detail to show their causes and degree of 
seriousness. Among machines, woodworking and lifting apparatus 
were responsible for the largest numbers of accidents (pp. 146-151). 





(*) Idem, 1920, G. B. 9. 
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Certain groups are specially analysed — those due to cranes (pp, 15-18), 
hoists (p. 152), and power presses (pp. 18-20). Both employers and 
workers are reported to be prejudiced against guards on presses in 
most cases, but a Birmingham works producing small brass goods 
obtained a better output with automatic guards (p. 18). The observa- 
tion of accidents with grinding wheels was continued, and it was found 
that there was rarely any systematic supervision of the mounting, 
working, and guarding of wheels. Accidents were very frequently 
due to the driving of wheels at an unsuitable speed (p. 21). The 
effects of centrifugal stress were also investigated in the case of 
circular saws, centrifugal machines, and flywheels; and cast iron 
was found unsuitable for parts revolving at high speed, on account of 
its low tensile strength and liability to cracks (pp. 23-26). New safety 
rules were agreed upon by employers and workers in the Sheffield 
rolling mills, and the Scottish bakers agreed as to the guarding of 
dough brakes and new dough mixers, though the English trade failed 
to come to an arrangement (pp, 11-12). The Safety First movement 
made good progress in a few places, though results were on the 
whole disappointing (pp. 13-15). 

Special records of accidents at docks were kept in the more 
important maritime districts in 1922, covering 2,933 out of the 4,000 
registered docks, wharves, and quays. Visits of inspection were 
paid to 1,969 of these places and to 5,258 ships being loaded or dis- 
charged. There were 74 fatal and 4,975 non-fatal accidents in the 
districts in question, comparatively few (7 and 31) being due to breaches 
of the Regulations. Misadventure on the landing platform accounted 
for 2,139 accidents, falls of goods or gear for 840, and blows from gear 
or from a load in the air for 479 (pp. 31-32). The Port of London 
accidents are analysed in great detail to show the exact causes and 
degrees of seriousness ; the inspector responsible for the investigation 
finds that many of the accidents are due to hazardous practices, and 
only about 5 per cent. to defects in machinery, gear, or plant (pp. 33-36). 
Lack of first-aid arrangements on the spot affords opportunities for 
trifling injuries to become septic, and this swells the number of 
reportable accidents (p. 36). It was generally found, however, that 
employers were more careful than in the past to observe the law, 
while workers co-operated in the detection and remedying of defects 
(p. 37). It is suggested that all gear should undergo recorded examina- 
tions at fixed intervals, as is now the case with chains (p. 38). 

The report of the Senior Electrical Inspector (pp. 82-87) mentions 
309 accidents (17 fatal) in connection with the generation and use of 
electricity. Thirty of the accidents were due to high pressure systems 
— 21 of them on the premises of public supply authorities ; they are 
attributed mainly to the carelessness of workers and supervisors (p. 82). 
In connection with a Scottish prosecution, the High Court of Justiciary 
at Edinburgh reversed the judgment of the inferior court, which had 
held that an employer should not be convicted for a breach of the 
Regulations in cases where workers duly warned of danger could 
avoid accidents by the exercise of reasonable care (p. 87). The impor- 
tance of applying artificial respiration promptly and persistently in 
cases of apparent death from shock is emphasised (p. 85). 

A special enquiry was made into the repairing of oil-carrying and 
oil-fuel ships (pp. 123-130). Most shipowners, it appears, have the 
oil-tanks cleansed before sending the vessel to be repaired; some 
ship-repairers repeat the process, but others merely test the air in 
the tanks. The investigator insists on the necessity for careful testing 
9 
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of the air, in the spaces adjacent to the tanks as well as in the tanks 
themselves. He recommends the use of electric light during repairs, 
the heating of rivets away from the tank, and the keeping of supplies 
of dry fire-extinguishing materials at hand. 

As noted above, regulations for several additional dangerous trades 
came into force during 1922. Under the Celluloid Regulations, operative 
since November 1921, many firms were required to cease to use naked 
flames in celluloid workshops. Special difficulties were encountered 
in the Sheffield cutlery trade, but much progress was made, especially 
in the collection of refuse scraps (pp. 27-30). 


Occupational Diseases 


As a result of the coming into operation of the Indiarubber Regula- 
tions, many smaller firms have ceased mixing lead compounds with 
rubber for themselves, and now purchase the mixture ready for use 
from larger firms (p. 40). The concentration in a few establishments 
of this dangerous process facilitates its supervision and safeguarding. 
A method of mixing has lately been devised, whereby several processes 
are rendered safe ; it is suggested that the method may be extended 
to glass works where admixtures of red lead are used (p. 66). 


There were 374 cases of occupational poisoning during the year, 
85 of which were fatal, as compared with 318 cases and 32 deaths in 
1921 (p. 143). Nearly all the 39 cases and all four of the deaths among 
women were due to lead, which accounted in all for 247 cases and 
26 deaths (230 cases and 23 deaths in 1921), the pottery and electrical 
accumulator industries being worst (pp. 64-65). The Potteries Regula- 
tions were fairly well observed, except the clause relating to self- 
inspection (p. 41); and the Printers’ Joint Industrial Council asked 
the inspectorate to draft a cautionary notice for distribution to employers 
and workers (p. 67), A special enquiry into the enforcement of the 
Act relating to the employment of women and young persons in lead 
processes (5) showed that few young persons were so employed — 
mainly owing to trade depression, which checked apprenticeship (p. 69). 
Cases of lead poisoning continued to occur in the breaking up of 
scrapped battleships with the help of the oxy-acetylene flame (p. 67). 

It was found that toxic jaundice had almost disappeared, there were 
no cases of arsenic poisoning, and for the second year in succession 
there were no cases of phosphorus poisoning (p. 65). Anthrax cases, 
however, increased from 25 (6 deaths) to 45 (5 deaths) (p. 65). Epitheli- 
omatous ulceration was closely watched, and it was found that pitch 
caused the disease more frequently than tar or paraffin. The records 
of the Manchester Royal Infirmary showed that 69 out of the 141 cases 
treated between 1902 and 1922 were mule spinners affected by lubri- 
cants (p. 72). Dermatitis was also specially watched, and it was 
found that many substances besides sugar acted as irritants (p. 73). 


There were 194 cases of gassing entailing absence from work, 
including 20 deaths. Out of these, 111 cases and 14 deaths were due 
to carbon monoxide, in the form of producer or suction gas, coal gas 
(generally leaking into workrooms), and blast furnace gases (p. 74). 
Photo-engraving was specially investigated in London and Manchester, 
and it was found that there was no serious occupational illness. The 





(°) Idem, 1920, G. B. 10. 
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trade was carried on mainly in newspaper printing establishments, 
on top floors, with good natural ventilation. The old-fashioned open 
rocking baths, which gave off some fumes, were rarely found in use 
(p. 76). 

During the year the certifying surgeons examined 267,964 young 
persons — considerably more than in 1921 — and rejected 9,502, while 
7,746 were certified conditionally (p. 79), Under the regulations for 
dangerous trades, 164,125 compulsory examinations of men and boys 
and 38,610 of women and girls were effected, while voluntary examina- 
tions were made of 6,739 male and 2,721 female workers. Altogether 
111 workers were rejected on first examination and 322 suspended 
(p. 138). The Senior Medical Inspector suggests the desirability of 
rendering it possible for certifying surgeons to make subsequent 
periodical inspections of the health of young workers, and notes the 
increase in the provision by employers of dental care (p. 80). 

The dusty trades received special attention during 1922. It was 
found that the use of dust exhausts was spreading. A device of the 
carpet beater type was found effective for the clearing of sacks without 
raising a dust, and a new apparatus was devised for sacking cement. 
Cork grinding (for linoleum) presented special difficulties, owing to 
the generation of sparks at the grindstone, which might set the exhaust 
apparatus on fire. In paint and bronze spraying, the difficulty was 
to keep the fumes and spray away from the worker without preventing 
the operation of the spray upon the surface to be coloured (pp, 42-44). 
The enquiry into the grinding of metals and cleaning of castings was 
completed, and it was found that pulmonary fibrosis (true silicosis) 
was most frequent among workers grinding by hand on wet sandstone, 
while bronchial catarrh was most prevalent among cleaners of castings, 
and bronchitis was found in both groups (pp. 63-64). Silica was found 
to be the only kind of dust really important as a cause of fibroid 
phthisis, the minutest particles being the gravest source of danger. 
As a result of the enquiry, it is recommended that wet sandstone 
grinding and grindstone dressing should be segregated, and respirators 
worn and water used freely in connection with these processes ; and 
that efficient general ventilation should be arranged, with local 
exhausts for dry work (pp. 92-105.) 


General Hygiene 


Lighting arrangements were often found to be unsatisfactory even 
when expensive, not having been adapted to the requirements of the 
particular workplace. Several inspectors emphasise the need for 
preventing glare (pp. 47-48). Welfare work under voluntary schemes 
is said to be going on satisfactorily. There is great variety of opinion 
among employers as to the interpretation of the Welfare Orders (°), 
but little recalcitrancy (p. 56). In the oilcake industry, it is found 
that male workers utterly fail to appreciate the cloakrooms, etc., which 
were installed during the war, when women were temporarily em- 
ployed in the oil mills. In the tinplate trade, messrooms and cloak- 
rooms are often dirty and neglected for want of adequate supervision 
(p. 57). First-aid appliances are generally in fair order where required 
by law, though the persons in charge are apt to consult their own 
preference instead of the regulations when renewing supplies (p. 58). 









(*) Idem, 1921, Part II, G. B. 3. 
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Weight-Carrying by Women 


An enquiry was made during 1922 into the carrying of weights by 
women. It was often found that excessive weights were being carried, 
owing to the fact that the persons responsible for direction and super- 
vision were bad judges of the weight of loads. In one case a woman 
is reported to have carried a load of tinplate weighing 130 ibs. ; but 
the usual range is from 50 to 90 lbs. Experiments were made with 
various forms of loads, testing the expenditure of energy as shown by 
the expired air. The general conclusions were that no one method 
of carrying should be adhered to invariably for loads over 35 lbs., 
and that adolescents should not habitually carry loads on the shoulder 
lest they develop lateral curvature of the spine. Great importance 
is attached to the methods of loading up and laying down (pp. 106-122). 


INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION IN VICTORIA IN 1922 (?) 


The report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for Victoria deais 
with the administration not only of the Factories and Shops Acts, 
but with that of the Servants’ Registry Offices Act, the Lifts Regula- 
tion Act, and the Footwear Regulation Act (concerning the stamping 
of footwear with particulars of the material used in its manufacture). 
These matters are discussed in a brief general statement, to which 
are appended numerous detailed statistical tables. 


There were 9,410 factories employing 126,630 persons (p. 3), and 
31,192 shops employing 32,166 persons (p. 10), on the register of the 
inspectorate during 1922 — an advance on the previous year in both 
groups. Trade is reported to have been good in nearly all industries 
during the greater part of the year, though there was slackness in 
some occupations during November and December (p. 3), and the 
boilermaking industry suffered from exceptional depression (p. 4). 
The supply of skilled labour in the building trades, and of women 
workers generally, was not equal to the demand (p. 4). Overtime was 
worked in 77 factories by 12,249 women and girls and 289 boys (p. 20). 

No statistics of disputes are given, but eighteen of the most impor- 
tant disputes (generally relating to wages) are described (pp. 4-8). 
At the end of the year there were 174 wages boards in existence or 
authorised, covering about 184,500 persons (p. 11). The report con- 
tains a list of the boards, classified according to the areas covered by 
them, and of trades affected by Commonwealth awards or agreements 
(pp. 12-14). It also gives a return of the average weekly wages, and 
the number of persons covered by them, under various age-groups 
and grades of skill, in the trades covered by wages boards, and a 
similar table for trades not covered by boards (pp. 21-28). 

There were 344 prosecutions under the Factories and Shops Act; 
14 of these were withdrawn, and 28 cases dismissed (one with costs 
against the Labour Department), while 302 convictions were obtained. 
Half of these were cases of shopkeepers trading after the legal hours, 
and 60 were for breaches of determinations of wages boards (p. 30). 
Under the Servants’ Registry Offices Act there were no prosecutions ; 
87 licences were in force at the end of the year (pp. 1430). No 





(*) VicroriA : Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops for the 
Year ended 31 December 1922. Melbourne, Government Printer. 1923. 39 pp. 
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prosecutions were instituted under the Footwear Regulation Act ; and 
of the seven under the Lifts Regulation Act, six were dismissed and 
one was withdrawn (p. 30). 


The accident statistics are elaborately classified. One table shows 
the trades and appliances causing injuries, cross-classified by the 
age and sex of the victims, and also by the part injured (pp. 31-36). 
Another table shows the number of fatal and non-fatal accidents in 
factory trades, and a third the percentage of accidents in factories to 
employees in factories in each year from 1907 (p. 37). The last two 
tables deal with the eight accidents on lifts, classifying them by type, 
age, and sex of victim, and part injured, and showing the number of 
accidents per 100 lifts in each year from 1907 (pp. 38-39). 

There were 787 accidents reported from factories in 1922, against 
830 in the previous year, and 16 fatalities as compared with 13 in 
1921. The machines responsible for most accidents (pp. 31-36) were 
the circular saw (41) and surface planer (7) in woodworking, the power 
press in tinsmithing (22), and the stuff-cutting press in bootmaking 
(11). The Inspector of Machinery reports, however, that the 1921 
Regulations for the guarding of surface planers have produced very 
good results ; only 4 finger-joints were lost through this machine in 
1922, compared with 53 in 1919 and 42 in 1920 (p. 8). He states that 
employers frequently think their duty done when they have provided 
guards, and that they do not trouble to see whether workers use them 
— a serious omission in view of the low value set upon guards by 
many operatives (p. 9). 


INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION IN SWEDEN IN 1922 (?) 


The permanent industrial and mining inspection staff in Sweden has 
remained unchanged since 1921 — ten industrial inspectors (including 
one woman), thirteen assistants (including two women), eighteen sub- 
inspectors, six inspectors of mines, six mining engineers, and ten special 
inspectors (1921 report, p. 10; 1922 report, p. 9). In addition to these, 
one extra assistant inspector (two during part of the year), and three 
extra sub-inspectors, together with extra clerical assistance, were 
engaged in 1922 to cope with the increased work required by the 
introduction of the Hours of Work Act (?). The general powers, duties, 
and organisation of the inspection staff remained unchanged, save that 
some additional work was laid upon it by the extension of the fuel 
economy work of the Social Board to cover establishments owned by 
the state as well as communal industrial undertakings (p. 10). 


There were 47,905 workplaces registered with the inspection service 
in 1922, as against 45,818 in 1921. The sub-inspectors were responsible 
for 32,705 of these, and the mines inspectors for 644. These 
figures are exclusive of a certain number of workplaces which 
are of a very transitory nature or which come under other authorities 
(p. 12). The returns from communal! boards of health were incom- 
plete, as usual, over 11 per cent. of them having failed to send in 
their annual reports and 17.3 per cent. furnishing no quarterly reports 





(?) SwEDEN: KUNGL. SOcIALSTYRELSEN. Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet, ar 
1922. Stockholm, K. L. Beckmans Boktryckeri. 1923. 102 pp. 
(7) Legislative Series, 1921, Swe. 1. 
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(p. 21). The available returns show that the 2,646 boards at work 
in 1922 had 26,231 undertakings on their registers, employing 74,968 
persons, of whom over three-quarters were engaged in handicrafts and 
commerce. These figures show a4 slight increase over the previous 
year ; a certain number of undertakings have been transferred from 
the care of the woman inspector to that of the communal authorities, 
owing to reductions in the number of workers employed by them 
(p. 18). 

The industrial, explosives, and mines inspectors in the course of 
the year visited 3,889 workplaces employing 151,949 persons, making 
in all 5,247 visits to undertakings or departments — an average of 
513 visits per inspector, as against 469 in 1921 (pp. 14-15). The work- 
places inspected are analysed by districts and by industries (pp. 90- 
98). Over 29 per cent. of the workers were engaged in metalliferous 
mining and metal-working, and over 19 per cent. in the timber trade 
and woodworking industries. As in 1921, women constituted 11 per 
cent. of the total, and young persons 9.3 per cent. (nearly four times 
as many boys as girls) (p. 15). 

The woman inspector and her assistants visited fewer establish- 
ments than in 1921, but more of those visited were large ones. They 
paid 739 visits to 684 undertakings employing 39,664 persons, com- 
pared with 1,208 visits to 1,163 establishments employing only 24,729 
persons in 1921. Instruction of workers and employers in the provi- 
sions relating to night work and the protection of maternity occupied 
much of the time of the women inspectors (p. 18). They also super- 
vised the employment of women in the loading and unloading of 
vessels, and found only one case of the employment of women under 
the minimum age of 21 (p. 19). 

As regards hours of work, the woman inspector notes a tendency 
in the textile trades, where the shift system is in force, to work the 
full 8 hours without a break. The workers prefer this because it 
reduces the time actually spent at the workplace. In the anchovy 
industry, she found that the women preferred the two-break day te 
the one-break system which is usual when the day amounts only 
to 8 hours (p. 40). 

The suk-inspectors visited 12,663 workplaces, as against 11,124 in 
1921. Of the undertakings inspected, 4,849 were agricultural, 2,613 
handicraft workshops, and 1,046 undertakings for the loading or unload- 
ing of vessels. The non-agricultural workplaces employed 36,936 
persons in all ; the corresponding figure for 1921 was 28,618 (pp. 19-20, 
101). The communal authorities which furnished returns for the year 
inspected 26,460 undertakings employing 77,422 persons, mostly in 
handicrafts and commerce. This works out at an average of 10 under- 
takings, employing in all 29 persons, inspected by each authority during 
the year — about the usual result, which the industrial inspectors 
regard as quite inadequate (pp. 20-21, 102). Very few of the work- 
places inspected (43,696 by all the inspectors together) have as yet 
appointed workers’ delegates to transmit complaints to the inspectors 
under section 31 of the Workers’ Protection Act (*) — 377 in al! (354 
in 1921) (p. 22). 

Defects and abuses observed by the inspectors were dealt with 
by the serving of notices on occupiers in 3,061 cases — an increase 





(8) Act of 29 June 1912. Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 
Vol. VIII, 1913, p. 84. ’ 
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of 20 per cent, over 1921. Twelve workplaces supervised by the 
explosives inspector received 91 notices between them (p. 26). Proceed- 
ings were taken in 111 cases for 172 offences (227 in 1921) — 63 under 
the Workers’ Protection Act, 38 under the Hours of Work Act, and 
57 under the Boiler Regulations (p. 105). Nearly all of the first-men- 
tioned group related to the employment of minors (p. 37). In thirty 
instances the provincial governor was requested to close undertakings. 
on account of the danger entailed by them upon workers (p. 36). 

There were 22,403 steam boilers and vessels under pressure on the 
inspectors’ register in 1922. The steam boiler associations co-operated 
in the inspection of 9,231 of these ; while the inspectors examined 6,890 
of the remaining boilers during the year, subjecting 2,029 to the 
statutory quinquennial test, and also tested 223 other vessels under 
pressure (pp. 27, 103-104). 

The industrial, explosives, and mines inspectors received notices 
of 35,234 accidents, of which 223 were fatal, as compared with 31,258 
and 286 in 1921. A good many slight accidents were reported from 
the relief works in Southern Sweden, where workers were often 
inexpert. Notifications are still far from being complete (p. 40). 
Mining accounted for 2,450 accidents and 17 deaths, agricultural 
machinery for 218 accidents and 3 deaths (p. 30), and the loading and 
unloading of vessels (where reporting of accidents has improved) for 
1,030 accidents and 3 deaths (p. 63). The electrical inspectors were 
notitied of 68 accidents, including 17 deaths (an improvement on the 
previous year) (p. 66), and the railway inspectors of 2,009 accidents, 
16 being fatal (p. 72). 

The four electrical inspectors (pp. 66-71) had 3,726 installations on 
their register in 1922. They visited 359 of these, and made orders for 
the remedying of 363 defects (p. 66), while the industrial sub-inspectors 
in the course of their work visited 182 agricultural undertakings where 
they noted 274 defects in electrical installations (p. 43). The railway 
inspectors (pp. 71-83) visited 1,841 workplaces employing 16,052 persons. 
A considerable part of their report is devoted to an illustrated account 
of the accommodation provided for railwaymen who have to spend the 
night away from home. 

A rather smaller part of the report than usual is devoted to hygiene 
and safety questions. A ventilation device for telephone exchanges, 
to keep the air pure without deranging the working of the electric 
currents, and a particularly good exhaust system in use in a string 
works, are described in detail, with illustrations (pp. 47-55). The 
inspector for the sixth district reports that lighting arrangements are 
often inadequate, and the legal requirements thereon imperfectly 
known (p. 55), The medical examination of young persons is reported 
on briefly (pp. 63-65, tables pp. 106-109). Altogether 27,979 young 
persons were examined — 20,153 boys and 7,826 girls. Nearly half 
the girls were in the textile and clothing industries, and nearly one- 
third of the boys in the timber and woodworking trades. Physical 
defects were observed in 4,434 cases — 15.8 per cent. of the total (16.7 
per cent. of the boys and 13.6 per cent. of the girls). Withdrawal 
from employment was ordered in 49 cases, and a change of work 
recommended in 1,214 cases. 

In addition to the note on railwaymen’s rest-huts mentioned above, 
the report contains a discussion of the desirability of huts for port 
workers, to obviate long sea journeys between work and home, 
especially at the timber-loading places (pp. 60-63).' As usual, the report 
closes with a special return on the housing of forestry workers and 
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lumbermen (pp. 83-85). The inspector in charge of this visited 198 
huts and 69 stables, housing 563 men and 116 horses (much less than 
their actual capacity). Following-up inspections were made by the 
local authorities in respect of 409 huts and 202 stables, housing 2,848 
men and 694 horses — a very much smaller share of the task of 
supervision than was taken by these authorities in the previous year. 


INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION IN THE NETHERLANDS IN 1921 (+) 


For reasons of economy the form of the Dutch inspection 
report has been changed slightly ; the issue for 1921 is an octavo 
volume instead of a quarto, the number of illustrations has 
been considerably reduced, and a cheaper paper has been used 
(p. III). The coming into operation of the Labour Act of 1919 (?), 
regulating hours of work, has rendered possible a further economy 
— the abolition of the return of actual working hours in various 
districts and trades (p. 263). In other respects the volume is com- 
piled on the usual lines, with a full table of contents (pp. VII-XII), a 
subject-index at the end which occupies 41 pages, and statistical tables 
grouped as an appendix to the text (pp. 263-288). 

Though several Bills were discussed, the legislation administered 
by the labour inspectors remaincd almost unchanged during 1921. 
The temporary authorisation to the Minister of Labour to grant permits 
for night work in bakeries, and the temporary extension of the hours 
of work of men and youths in butchering were prolonged to cover 
the whole year (pp. 2-3). The year under report was the first com- 
plete year of operation of the Labour Act. It was fairly well observed 
on the whole, though its administration was hampered by the want 
of sufficient local staff to check time-tables within a reasonable time 
of their submission (p. 40). There seemed to be a genera] feeling 
that the 8-hour day was a handicap to the Netherlands in international 
markets, but the inspectors consider that more national and foreign 
evidence is required before a final conclusion can be reached on this 
matter (pp. 41-43). From the point of view of working-class welfare, 
they regard the increased amount of leisure as a good thing in all 
heavy and trying work, but think it not an unmixed blessing for 
young persons, who too often run wild when left with so much spare 
time (p. 48). 

The local inspection staff in 1921 amounted to 87 persons — 17 men 
and 8 women inspectors, 5 men and 2 women assistant inspectors, 
24 men and 2 women labour supervisors (*), and 29 technical officials 
with a clerical staff of 54 persons (pp, 6-7). At headquarters, under 
the Director-General of Labour, there were 2 superintending inspectors, 
2 inspectors, 1 labour supervisor, 13 experts (6 medical, 3 electrical, 
3 chemical and 1 agricultural), and an office staff of 33 persons 
(pp. 4-5). These numbers are slightly higher than those for 1920, 
while the work of the inspection staff was reduced in one respect — it 
was not required during !921 to assist in organising relief works for 





@) NETHFNLANDS : DEPARTMENT VAN ARBEID. Centraal Verslag der Arbeids- 
inspectie over 1921. The Hague, Algemeene Landsdrukkerij. 1922. 
x+288+xX1Li pp., illus. 

(?) Legislative Series, 1919, Neth. 1; new version, embodying amendments 
made by Act of 20 May 1922, appears as L. S. 1922, Neth. 1. 

(*) The supervisors have practical experience in industry, but lower 
educational qualifications than the inspectors. 
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the unemployed (p. 15). As usual, many claims were made upon the 
inspectors’ time for the giving of opinions on questions referred to 
them, and for participation in the work of committees (pp. 15-18). 
There was less work to be done than in 1920, however, as regards the 
instruction of workers and employers in the provisions of the Labour 
Act. 

Under the Labour Act, the Safety Act, and the Stonemasons’ Act, 
71,132 visits of inspection were paid during 1921, as against 61,613 in 
1920. Of these 30,012 were for the purpose of a complete general 
inspection of the establishment, As in 1920, the technical officials and 
labour supervisors were responsible for more than two-thirds of the 
visits and seven-tenths of the complete general inspections (p. 18). 
The communal! authorities took a larger share than usual in the work 
of supervision, though rather more than one-third of them (444) failed 
to send in any quarterly reports whatever. In all the communal 
officials made 115,082 visits to places under the Labour Act. compared 
with 89,508 in 1920; over one-fourth of these visits were made outside 
the legal hours of work, to detect overtime and night work (p. 23). 
Taking the various police authorities all together (Gemeentepolitie, 
Rijksveldwacht, Kon. Maréchaussée), 137,673 visits were paid during 
working hours and 50,974 before and after working hours, as against 
113,937 and 27,532 in 1920. 

Time-tables were submitted by 100,001 establishments, compared 
with 75,280 in 1920 (p. 23). Fully one-third of those sent in during 
the early part of the year failed to conform to the legal provisions, 
but there was a distinct improvement later ‘p. 94). The number of 
complaints received during the year was exceptionally high — 3,410 
as against 1,360 in 1920 — and of these 2,436 related to hours of 
work under the Labour Act. A smaller proportion of the complaints 
than usual came from individual workers, and a larger percentage 
from trade unions. As in 1920, about 31 per cent. in all proved ground- 
less (pp. 26-29). Prosecutions were instituted by the Labour inspectors 
and the police in 8,054 cases (2,516 in 1920) for contraventions of the 
provisions of the Labour, Safety, and Stonemasons’ Acts (pp. 2425). 
Of these cases, 687 (622 in 1920) related to the illegal employment of 
children (nearly half of them in work as errand-boys and girls) 
(pp. 274-275). 


Hours of Work 


Work on Saturday afternoons in factories and workplaces accountea 
for 977 prosecutions, transgression of the daily and weekly limits 
for hours of work in factories and workplaces accounted for 2,341 
cases, and illegal employment in bakeries for 1,658. Smithies and 
butchers’ establishments were the worst offenders in respect of daily 
and weekly limits and Saturday afternoons (pp. 276-88). The clothing 
and millinery trades found the Saturday afternoon holiday particularly 
inconvenient, owing to the extra pressure of business normally 
occurring then (p. 60). In peat works illegal employment on Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday was frequent (p. 251), The chicory-driers 
strenuously resisted the change from a two-shift to a_ three-shift 
system required by the new Labour Act, and nearly all had to be 
prosecuted ; but by the 1921-1922 season they had reconciled themselves 
to the new arrangement, finding that the change of shifts in the 
course of the drying process did not injure the product (p. 65). 
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Overtime permits, under the temporary authorisation granted to 
the Minister of Labour to allow relaxations in certain trades, were 
granted in 716 cases — mostly flax-dressing establishments, smithies, 
and building workplaces (pp. 69-70). Permits for overtime in seasonal 
trades were granted in 29,518 cases, nearly half of the permits extend- 
ing over more than six days (p. 73). Permits for emergency work 
were supplied in advance to 1,580 establishments, and used on 4,272 
occasions. These permits were misused in some cases; one under- 
taking was found to have borrowed a coupon from another after 
exhausting its own yearly supply (p. 83). In general, permits for 
overtime in the non-seasonal trades were requested in urder to enable 
these trades to meet foreign competition, but in the building trade 
they were required to deal with the housing famine (accompanied by 
a shortage of skilled workers) (pp. 73-82). In bakeries, 164 permits 
were issued for early morning work and 1,075 for night work: but 
many establishments were found working early without permits. 
Several applications for single-handed bakers to work at any hour 
were disapproved by the inspectors, but permits were issued by the 
mayors notwithstanding this, so that the Minister of Labour had to 


intervene (pp. 86-93). 


Employment of Children, Young Persons, and Women 


As noted above, children were illegally employed in many cases. 
Often the employers acted in good faith, engaging children whom the 
communal authorities had illegally furnished with work-cards. The 
inspectors suggest that the prohibition of the employment of children 


should be accompanied by compulsory school attendance up to the 
age of employment if it is to be effective and useful. Most of the 
children illegally employed were eleven or twelve, but some under 
ten were found osier-peeling in the Maestricht district, and one engaged 
in a dangerous acrobatic performance in company with an adult was 
only seven (pp. 46-50). At the end of the year there were 113,979 
work-cards in currency for boys, and 66,759 for girls — an increase 
on the previous year (pp. 270-273). 

There were 13,411 married women in possession of current work- 
cards on 31 December 1921, compared with 8,442 in 1920; but the 
total number of women in employment is not given (pp. 270-273). The 
special provisions for the protection of women were not very well 
cbserved in some cases. In particular, it was difficult to secure the 
provision of seats for shop assistants (p. 57). In offices, where the 
provisions for the protection of workers apply as yet only to women 
and young persons, the requirements as to natural lighting were 
sometimes met by relegating the adult males to the worse-lighted 
places. In an exchange office, three women and one man were 
allocated a basement room with no natural lighting or means of 
ventilation, its cubic contents being only 10.62 cubic metres. In the 
same establishment only one latrine was provided for the whole staff 
(89 persons of both sexes) ; and repeated remonstrances had to be 
followed by a prosecution before an improvement could be secured 
(p. 58). 

Young persons and women were medically examined as a condi- 
tion of employment in various trades, as usual. Although few were 
rejected, many young persons were certified only conditionally, and 
kept under observation. The principal industries in which compulsory 
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examinations were effected were those involving the use of lead, 
brickmaking, the textile trades, and the dressing of flax and hemp 


by hand (pp. 190-205). 







Hygiene and Sajety 









Notices of defects under the Safety Act and the Accidents Act were 
issued in 21,494 cases in 1921, as against 27,651 in 1920 (p. 101), but 
only in 8,516 cases were the defects remedied before a second visit was 
paid by the inspector (p. 264). Very few plans were sent in for 
approval ; it is noted that new buildings and alterations are often 
begun, and even carried through, without notification of the inspector- 
ate, even builders frequently being ignorant of the law (p. 101). The 
air-space was often found to be insufficient in handicraft workshops, 
dressmaking, millinery, and shoemaking establishments, which were 
usually carried on in parts of dwelling-houses ; the housing famine 
rendered it impossible to find suitable premises (p. 102), Many work- 
shops employing from 5 to 10 persons were inadequately lighted, some 
so much so that it was found necessary to close them. The importance 
of legal requirements as to the provision of emergency lighting appar- 
atus was emphasised by an accident during the year which suspended 
for half an hour the operations of an electricity works supplying a 
whole province (pp. 102-103). Heating in winter was often insufficient 
(p. 108). 

There was less resistance in the northern provinces to the require- 
ment of cloakrooms for workers ; in the south it was found that work- 
ers persistently preferred to hang their outdoor clothes on nails by 
their working places. Metal lockers were readily used where provided, 
but were too expensive for many establishments (p. 106). The 
experiences of the different districts in respect of messrooms varied 
considerably. In the Breda district, the brickmakers made good use 
of their messrooms ; but a Gelderland factory, after putting up an 
expensive room, complained that it remained unused, In some places 
it is reported that the 8-hour day renders messrooms practically 
unnecessary ; the workers go home at the noon break, and no longer 
stop for a snack halfway through the morning or afternoon. Workers 
cannot always be blamed for unwillingness to use the messrooms, 
which are said to be too often dirty, ill-lighted, ill-equipped, cold, or 
used for other purposes besides meals (p. 107). 

As regards lavatory accommodation, it is reported that the workers 
are not very eager to use it, except in the printing trade. The 
foundrymen of a large machine works have ceased to use their lavatory 
since the firm (on the introduction of the new Labour Act) stopped 
their washing during working hours. Latrines were often found to be 
dirty or in direct communication with workrooms, and not infrequently 
a prosecution was needed to procure an improvement. The reporting 
inspector describes without comment the system lately introduced in 
a large machine works, whereby workers are fined on a graduated 
scale for spending more than 36 minutes a week in the latrines during 
working hours, and granted bonuses on a sliding scale for reducing 
the time thus spent to less than 12 minutes a week. The establisli- 
ment estimates the economy of time thus achieved at about 28 hours 
a week for the whole staff (p. 107). 

The ensuring of adequate ventilation presented difficulties, as the 
inspectors had not only to see that employers provided appliances but 
to persuade workers to use them (p. 109). Notices were issued to 
occupiers concerning the renewal of the air in workrooms in 1,987 
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cases (p. 264). It was also difficult to secure the provision of good 
drinking water, owing to the drought. In Friesland, where rain is 
the chief source of supply, the workers were required to provide 
water for themselves. On receipt of a complaint from a large canal 
undertaking, its water supply was examined, and was found to 
contain the bacillus coli as well as other undesirable micro-organisms 
(p. 166). Factories were very often responsible for the pollution of 
watercourses, and during the drought some of them had to resort 
to these polluted waters when their internal supply failed — with evil 
results for the health of their workers in some cases. A _ special 
investigation resulted in the imposition on certain beet sugar factories 
of the duty of purifying their effluents (pp. 111-118). 


Accidents 


Altogether 85,435 industrial accidents were notified in 1921, as 
against 82,228 in 1920, Of this total 149 were fatal and 2,869 were 
sufficiently serious to call for investigation (p. 120). It was found 
difficult to get workers to wear protective goggles ; 25 per cent. of 
the cases referred by the State Insurance Bank to the inspectorate 
for enquiry related to the absence or disuse of these appliances (pp. 
125, 38). Judicial decisions were not always such as to ensure the 
provision of reasonable safeguards. In a milk products factory, for 
instance, a worker slipped off the brine tub on which he had to climb 
daily to start and stop a pump, and was caught between the cogwheels 
driving the pump. Nearly three weeks later the wheels were found 
still unguarded, other workers having to climb to the pump as the 
victim had done, and the cantonal judge ruled that guards were 
unnecessary because the wheels were 1.8 metres above the floor (p. 122). 
In another case a fine of 1 florin was imposed for the offence of having 
doors to a lift well which could be opened by anyone irrespectice of 
the position of the lift; and even this fine was remitted on appeal 
(p. 183). 

Electrical accidents were more numerous than in 1920 — 135 (19 
fatal) compared with 101 (13 fatal). All the deaths were caused by 
alternating currents, and two-thirds of the accidents were due to 
carelessness or neglect of precautions in working near uncovered live 
parts. Orders were issued in 557 cases for the remedying of defects 
and the improvement of conditions in connection with electrical] installa- 
tions (pp. 135-161), as a result cf the 982 visits paid to 637 establish- 
ments (pp. 29-30). A special chapter of the report is devoted to the 
use of electricity in building work, and the special precautions required 
(pp. 219-233). 

Notices of defects in connection with appliances for the rendering 
of first aid were issued in 5,264 cases (p. 264) ; in many cases no dress- 
ings were available, and in other cases supplies were not in good 
condition (p. 165). As in 1920, there was only a poor attendance at 
first-aid classes (p. 39). 

In connection with fire prevention, it is recommended that the 
communal authorities impose conditions equivalent to those in the 
Safety Act when authorising the storage of benzene under the Noxious 
Trades Act (p. 105). The inspectors often found that emergency exits 
from factories and workshops were lacking or blocked up (p. 105). 
Exemptions from the duty of providing emergency exits were granted 
in 44 cases, and from other provisions of the Safety Act in 150 cases 
(pp. 169-171). 
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Unhealthy Trades 


Many more cases of occupational diseases were notified by doctors 
in 1921 than in 1920 — partly because the regulations were better 
known, partly because the fee for notification was increased. There 
were 466 cases of notifiable disease attributable to scheduled occupa- 
tions, including 24 of lead disorders, 79 of skin diseases, 16 of con- 
junctivitis (14 in the briquette industry), and 96 of inflammation of 
tendon and muscle sheaths (pp. 205-216). Several special investiga- 
tions in connection with occupational diseases were made by the 
chemical experts on the central staff — concerning the use of arsenic 
and white lead, and carbon monoxide and sulphuretted hydrogen 
poisoning (p. 30), There was a general improvement in the removal 
of dust by exhaustion. This process has been much facilitated by the 
introduction of electricity into flax-dressing (which, incidentally, 
obviates the necessity for standing all day on one leg when swingling) 
(p. 119). It seems that there is still much to be done in the flax 
dressing industry, however ; of 200 establishments visited in Friesland 
(all working by hand), 63 were ventilated only by the door and 10 
others had insufficient ventilation (pp. 254-255). 


Noxious Trades 


Under the Noxious Trades Act, applications were made for the 
authorisation of 2,440 new establishments and 2,963 extensions — a 
little above the previous year’s totals. Many applications were 
necessitated by the extended use of electricity in bakeries, and the 
prohibition of night work in them (pp. 30-32). The pollution of water- 
courses by factories along the Hoendiep was specially investigated, as 
mentioned above. The Smokeless Stoking Promotion Society continued 
its educational work, but fewer practical stokers attended the courses 
than in 1920 (pp. 234-243). 

In addition to the subjects dealt with above, the report contains 
special chapters on the work of stonemasons (pp. 172-176), persons 
engaged in skewering and smoking herrings (pp. 244-248) and in peat 
works and oak-barking (pp. 249-253), and watchmen (pp. 257-259). There 
are also brief notes on shoemaking as a home industry (p. 189), the 
Dordrecht classes in sewing and domestic economy for factory women 
(p. 256), an agricultural labour dispute in which the Director-General 
of Labour helped to arbitrate (pp. 260-262), and judicial decisions under 
the labour laws (mainly questions of classification of undertakings far 
the purposes of the Labour Act) (pp. 177-188). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


(Continued) 


below (1) comprises all those the text of which was received by the 

International Labour Office subsequently to the list published 
in the August number of the Review. The titles are given in the 
original language with abbreviated translations of all those other than 
English, French, and German. A brief statement of the subject is added 
where the title itself does not indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources 
have been used (?), Those entries in the list marked with an 
asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in French, English, and German 
in the Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 


2g list of laws and orders and international conventions given 


Czechoslovakia 
Laws 


Zakon ze dne 4. cervence 1923, kterym se prodluzuje pusobnost nekterych 
pravnich predpisu v obcru nemocenského pojisteni delniku. (S. z. n., 1923, 
Castka 63, Nr. 144, S. 560.) 


[Act to extend the operation of certain provisions with regard to Workers’ 
Sickness Insurance. Dated 4 July 1923.] 


Zakon ze dne 4. cervence 1923, kterym se stanovi nova lhuta k prihléskaém 
o duchod valecnych poskozencu podle zakona ze dne 20. unora 1920, c. 142 
SD. z. a. n., ve zneni zakona ze dne 25. ledna 1922, c. 39. Sb. z. a. n. (S. z. n., 1923, 
Castka 63, Nr. 146, S. 561.) 

[Act fixing a new time limit for applications for war disability pensions 
in pursuance of the Act of 20 Feb. 1920, as amended by the Act of 25 Jan. 
1922. Dated 4 July 1923.] 

Zakon ze dne 4. cervence 1923, jimz se povoluje dodatecny uver k podpore 
nezamestnanych. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 63, Nr. 147, S. 562.) 

[Act respecting the granting of a further credit to assist the unemployed. 
Dated 4 July 1923.] 





(}) A part of the list covering ten countries was given in the November 
number of the Review. 

(?) List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Naghrichten des Oesterreichi- 
schen Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetz- 
blatt; B. M. T. = Bulletin du Ministére du Travail; D. R. A. = Deutscher 
Reichsanzeiger ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; J. O. = Journal Officiel ; R. d. T. 
= Revue du Travail; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichs- 
arbeitsblatt ; S. RK. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; S. z. n. = Sbirka 
zikonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Zékon ze dne 4. cervence 1923, kterym se upravuji nekteré sluzbeni pomery 
cetnictva a nekteré cetnické pozitky, zejména odpocivné a zaopatrovaci. 
(S. z. n., 1923, Castka 66, Nr. 153, S. 569.) 

{Act fixing the conditions of unemployment of, and certain allowances 
for, the police, particularly pensions.] 


Orders 


Narizeni presidenta, zemské spravy politiché v Praze ze dne 21. cervna 
1923 o uprave nedelniho klidu v zivnosti reznické, uzenarské atd. v obvodu 
mesta Kladna. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 60, Nr. 136, S. 552.) 

[Order relating to Sunday rest in slaughter-houses and meat-smoking 
undertakings. Dated 21 June 1923.] 


Narizeni ze dne 27. cervna 1923 o dalsim poskylovani drahotnich priplatku 
k urazovym duchodum. (S. z. n., 1923, C&stka 59, Nr. 134, S. 549.) 


{Order relating to the continuation of cost of living allowances in respect 
of accident pensions. Dated 27 June 1923.] 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 19. cervence 1923, jimz se prodluzuje pusobnost 
nekterych pravnich predpisu o nemocenském pojisteni na Slovensku a v 
Podkarpatské Rusi. (S. z. n., 1923, Castka 63, Nr. 145, S. 560.) 

{Order extending the period of operation of certain legal provisions respect- 
ing sickness insurance in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia. Dated 19 
July 1923.) 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 19. cervence 1923, o financni podpore stavebniho 
ruchu podle hlavy VI. a VII. zakona ze dne 25. ledna 1923, c. 35 Sb. z. a. n. 
{S. z. n., 1923, Nr. 160, S. 603.) 

[Order respecting financial assistance to encourage building in pursuance 
of Chapters VI and VII of the Act of 25 January 1923. Dated 19 July 1923.] 


Great Britain 
Orders 


The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 13 April 1923. 
No. 438.) 

Order in Council sanctioning the payment of Pensions, Gratuities and 
Bonuses to men discharged from the Navy, Marines and Coast Guard. Dated 
4 May 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 566.) 

The Allotments (Compulsory Purchase) Regulations, 1923, dated 9 May 


1923, made by the Secretary for Scotland under the Allotments (Scotland) Acts, 


1892 to 1922. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. ==. 


The Safety Lamps’ Order of 9 May 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 573.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) 
(Amendment) Order, 1923, dated 17 May 1923, made by the Minister of 
Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1923 (13 Geo. V, c. 2). (S. R. 
& O., 1923, No. 684.) 

Order in Council further postponing the coming into operation of the 
Merchant Shipping (Convention) Act, 1914 (4 & 5 Geo. V, c. 50) until 1 January 
1924. Dated 31 May 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 639.) 

The National Health Insurance (Central Index Committee) Amendment 
Regulations (Wales), 1923, dated 4 June 1923, made by the Minister of Health 
under section 59 (5) of the National Insurance Act, 1911 (1 & 2 Geo. V, c. 55). 
(S. R. & O., 1923, No. 633.) 

The National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) Amendment Regula- 
tions, 1923, dated 9 June 1923, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee, the Minister of Health, and the Scottish Board of Health, acting 
jointly, under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1922. (S. R. & O., 
1923, No. 685.) 

The Superannuation Act, 1892 (Arrangements with Northern Ireland) Order, 
1923, dated 15 June 1923, made by the Treasury under the Superannuation 


(S. R. & O., 1923, 
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Act, 1892 (55 & 56 Vict. c. 40), the Superannuation Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VI, c. 10), 
and the Irish Free State (Consequential Provisions) Act, 1922 (13 Geo. V, 
sess. 2, c. 2), varying cerlain Provisions of the first mentioned Act. (S. R. & O., 
1923, No. 682.) 


The National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) Amendment Regula- 
tions (No. 2), dated 21 June 1923, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee under section 35 (2) of the National Insurance Act, 1911 (1 & 2 Geo. 
V, c. 55). (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 702.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme} 
(Amendment) Special Order, 1923, dated 27 June 1923, made by the Minister 
of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30). 
(S. R. & O., 1923, No. 877.) 


The Coal Mines (Prescription of qualifications of Surveyors) Order, 1923, 
dated 9 July 1923, made by the Board of Trade under the Coal Mines Act, 
1911 (1 & 2 Geo. V, c. 50). (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 816.) 


The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 19 July 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, 
No. 831.) 


The School Teachers Superannuation (Amending) Rules, 1923, dated 20 
July 1923, made by the Board of Education with the consent of the Treasury, 
under section 15 of the School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918 (8 & 9 
Geo. V, c. 55), amending the School Teachers Superannuation Rules, 1919 
(S. R. & O., 1919, No. 289). (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 828.) 


The Land Settlement (Scotland) Act, 1919 (Compulsory Acquisition) Regula- 
tions, 1923, dated 26 July 1923, prescribed by the Secretary for Scotland relating 
to compulsory acquisition of land by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
under the provisions of the Land Settlement (Scotland) Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. V, 


c. 97). (S. R. & O., 1923, No. M7.) 


The National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) Amendment Regula- 
tions (No. 3) 1923, dated 3 August 1923, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee under section 56 (1) of the National Insurance Act, 1911 
(1 & 2 Geo. V, c. 55), prescribing the rate of interest to be credited to approved 
societies on sums standing to their credit in the investment account. (S.R. & O., 
1923, No. 917.) 


Hungary 
Orders 


*A m. kir. {f6ldmivelésigyi miniszter 12.200/1923 szimu rendelete a 
mezégazdaségi munkésok munkaereje jogosulatlan kihaszndél4sAnak meggatla- 
sér6l sz6l6 1923, évi XXV térvénycikk életbeléptetése és végrehaitasa targyaban. 
8 jdnius 1923. (Budapesti Kézlény, No. 132, 13 jan. 1923.) 


{Order respecting the coming into operation of Act No. XXV of 1923 
respecting the illegal exploitation of agricultural workers. Dated 8 June 1923.] 


*A m. kir. féldmivelésigyi miniszter 12.222/1923 szimu rendelete a gaz- 
daségi, munkabérmegallapito, bizottsagok szervezeti, eljfrfsi és igyviteli 
szabalyaizol. 8. jQnius 1923. (Budapesti Kézlény, No. 132, 1 jan. 1923.) 


{Order issuing rules of procedure for the Commissions appointed to fix the 
rate of wages for agricultural workers. Dated 8 June 1923.] 


A m. kir. kereskedelmigyi miniszter 73.990/1923, sz rendelete a Budapest 
szekesfovaros teriileten levo meszaroses hentesiizletek szombat esti zarorajarol. 
4. julius 1923. (Kereskedelemigyi K6ézlény, 1923, 28 szam., p. 259.) 


[Order respecting the closing hour on Saturday evening of butchers’ shops 
in Budapest. Dated 4 July 1923.} 


A m. kir. nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszter 1923, evi 70.000/V. szamu 
rendelete utasitas a m. kir. nepjoleti és munkaigyi miniszter 1923, evi. 40.000 
szamu rendeletenek vegrehajtasa, illetve az Orszagos Tisztviseléi Betegsegelye- 
zesi alap penzkezelese es szamvitele targyaban. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1923, 176 
$zam.) 
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[Order No. 70,000 in pursuance of Order No. 40,000 resp. the financial 
management and keeping of accounts of the Sick Fund for State employees. 
Dated 20 July 1923.] 

A magyar kiralyi miniszterium 6.100/1923. M. E. szamu rendelete 8 
betegsegi és a balesethiziositas ideiglenes szabalyozasarol szolo 5.400/1919 M. E. 
szamu rendelet kiegeszilese és modosilasa targyaban. 10. augusztus 1923. 
(Budapesti Kézlény, 1923, 182 szam., p. 1.) 

{Order to supplement and amend Order No. 5400/1919 respecting temporary 
provisions for Sickness and Accident Insurance. Dated 10 August 1923.] 


A m. kir. nepjoleti és munkaigyi miniszter 75.500/1923. N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete a betegsegi biztosilasi napiberoszlalyokra és a betegsegi biztositasi 
penzsegelyekre vonatkozo rendelkezesck modositasa targyaban. 11. augusztus 
1923. (Budapesti K6zlény, 1923, 182 szam., p. 3.) 


{Order allering the wages classes for sickness insurance and sickness 
benefits. Dated 11 August 1923.] 


Italy 
Laws 


Regio decreto-legge 7 gennaio 1923, n. 8, contenente disposizioni circa le 
locazioni di immobili urbani e i commissari del Governo per le abitazioni. 
(G. U. 1923, No. 10.) 


[Legislative decree containing provisions respecting the leasing of buildings 
in towns, etc. Dated 7 January 1923.] 


Regio decreto-legge 11 gennaio 1923, n. 105, che reca provvedimenti a 
favore di Cooperative fra giornalisti per la costruzione di case economiche. 
(G. U. 1923, No. 27.) 

{Legislative decree issuing provisions in favour of cooperative societies 
of journalists for the erection of cheap dwellings. Dated 11 January 1923.) 


Regio decreto-legge 4 febbraio 1923, n. 271, col quale il giorno 24 maggio @ 
dichiarato festa nazionale. (G. U. 1923, No. 44.) 


[Legislative decree proclaiming 24 May as a public holiday. Dated 4 
February 1923.] 


Regio decreto-legge 8 febbraio 1923, n. 323, che reca nuove norme per la 
matricolazione della gente di mare. (G. U. 1923, No. 51.) 


{Legislative decree issuing new rules for the inscription of seamen. Dated 
8 February 1923.] 

Regio decreto-legge 11 febbraio 1923, n. 432, che reca modificazioni a quello 
23 agosto 1917, n. 1450, ed alla legge 24 marzo 1921, n. 291, concernenti provvedi- 
menti per l’assicurazione obligatoria contro gli infortuni sul lavoro in 
agricoltura. (G. U. 1923, No. 64, p. 2286.) 

{Legislative decree to amend L. D. of 23 August 1919 and Act of 24 March 
1921 concerning compulsory insurance against agricultural accidents. Dated 
11 February 1923.] 

Legge 15 febbraio 1923, n. 483, che proroga le disposizioni concernenti i 
sussidi di disoccupazione involontaria in regime transitorio. (G. U. 1923, 
No. 62.) 

[Act postponing the operation of the transitional arrangements for grant 
ing unemployment benefit. Dated 15 February 1923.] 

Regio decreto-legge 8 marzo 1923, n. 616, che apporta modificazioni a 
quello 21 aprile 1919, n. 603, relativo all’ assicurazione obligatoria contro la 
invalidité e la vecchiaia. (G. U. 1923, No. 81.) 


[Legislative decree to amend L. D. of 21 April 1919 respecting provisions 
for compulsory insurance against invalidity and old age. Dated 8 March 
1923.] 
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Regio decreto-legge 22 marzo 1923, n. 655, concernente l’esercizio dei poteri 
delle Cammissioni provinciali e della Commissione centrale per l’impiego pri- 
vato. (G. U. 1923, No. 70.) 

[Legislative decree concerning the exercise of the powers of the Provisional 
and Central Commissions for salaried employees. Dated 22 March 1923.] 


Regio decreto-legge 29 marzo 1923, n. 1429: Esecuzione della convenzione 
addottata dalla Conferenza dell’ Organizzazione internazionale del lavoro della 
Societa delle Nazioni di Washington circa la limitazione del numero delle ore 
di lavoro negli stabilimenti industriali. (G. U. 1923, No. 164, p. 5313.) 


(Legislative decree to give effect to the Washington Convention respecting 
the limitation of the hours of work in industrial undertakings. Dated 29 
March 1923.] 

Regio decreto-legge 22 aprile 1923, n. 1593 : Provvedimenti per la costruzione 
di case economiche e popolari nei comuni colpiti dal terremoto. (G, U. 1923, 
N)>. 182.) 

{Legislative decree respecting provisions for the construction of cheap 
dwellings in the communes visited by the earthquake. Dated 22 April 1923.) 


Regio decreto-legge 7 giugno 1923, n. 1451: Estensione agli impiegati dello 
Stato con pensione insufficiente, della assegnazione degli alloggi cooperativi. 
(G. U. 1923, No. 166, p. 5364.) 


[Legislative decree : Allocation of co-operative dwellings to State employees 
with insufficient pensions. Dated 7 June 1923.] 


Regio decreto-legge 28 giugno 1923, n. 1632 : Proroga al 30 giugno 1924 degli 
aumenti provvisori e dei provvedimenti per i grandi invalidi di cui ai Regi 
decreti 3 e 19 novembre 1921, nn. 1734 e 1738. (G. U. 1923, No. 187, p. 5676.) 


[Legislative decree postponing the temporary increase and the provisions 
for permanently disabled men contained in the Royal decrees of 3 and 19 
November 1921. Dated 28 June 1923.] 


Regio decreto-legge 8 luglio 1923, n. 1581: Nuovo ordinamento del Con- 
sorzio operaio metallurgico italiano. (G. U. 1923, No. 178.) 


{Legislative decree : New rules for the Association of Italian metallurgical 
workers. Dated 8 July 1923.] 


* Regio decreto-legge 22 luglio 1923, n. 1631 : Disciplina delle prestazioni 
del personale delle ferrovie’ dello Stato. (G. U., 1923, No. 185, p. 5630.) 


[Legislative decree : Service regulations for the staff of the State Railways. 
Dated 22 July 1923.] 


Orders 


Regio decreto 4 gennaio 1923, n, 34, concernente l’applicazione della imposta 
di richezza mobile sugli stipendi, sulle paghe e sugli altri emolumenti del 
personale addetto a pubblici servizi di trasporti su ferrovie, tramvie e linee 
di navigazione interna. (G. U. 1923, No. 17.) 


[Royal decree concerning taxation of wages and other allowances of 
employees in the public transport services. Dated 4 January 1923.] 


Regio decreto 11 gennaio 1923, n. 25, col quale si provvede nei riguardi 
delle funzioni consultive del Ministero per l’agricoltura. (G. U. 1923, No. 16.) 


[Royal decree making provisions concerning the advisory functions of the 
‘Ministry of Agriculture. Dated 11 January 1923.] 


Regio decreto 11 gennaio 1923, n. 33, concernente la abrogazione dell’ art. 12 
della legge 13 aprile 1911, n. 310, e la nomina dei rappresentanti del personale 
delle Ferrovie dello Stato nei Corpi consultivi ed amministrativi. (G. U. 1923, 
No. 17.) 


{Royal decree repealing § 12 of the Act of 13 April 1911, and concerning 
the nomination of representatives of the State Railway employees to the 
advisory and administrative bodies. Dated 11 January 1923.]} 
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Regio decreto 11 gennaio 1923, n. 41, che reca norme per la rinnovazione 
delle rappresentanze dei datori di lavoro e dei lavoratori. (G. U. 1923, No. 18.) 


(Royal decree issuing rules for the renewal of the representation of 
employers and employees. Dated 11 January 1923.) 


Regio decreto 11 gennaio 1923, n. 65, che abolisce le Commissioni e Comi- 
tati provisti nel testo unico delle disposizioni sulle case popolari ed economiche 
emanate col Regio decreto-legge 30 novembre 1919, n. 2318. (G. U. 1923, No. 27.) 


(Royal decree abolishing the Commissions and Committees provided for 
in the codified text of the provisions respecting cheap dwellings issued by L.D. 
of 30 November 1919. Dated 11 January 1923.] 


Regio decreto 11 gennaio 1923, n. 167, che apporta modificazioni al vigente 
regolamento sulla sanita marittima. (G. U. 1923, No. 35.) 


[Royal decree to amend the existing rules respecting hygienic conditions 
on board ships. Dated 11 January 1923.] 


Regio decreto 18 gennaio 1923, n. 96, che estende alle nuove Provincie 
le leggi ed i regolamenti sulla pignorabilita e cedibilita degli stipendi ¢ delle 
mercedi degli impiegati e degli operai delle pubbliche amministrazioni. (G. U. 
1923, No. 27.) 

[Royal decree to extend to the new provinces the laws and regulations 
concerning the attachment and assignment of the salaries and wages of 
public employees and workers. Dated 18 January 1923.]} 


Regio decreto 18 gennaio 1923, n. 184 che estende ai territori annessi il 
testo unico della legge sull’ emigrazione approvato con R. decreto-legge 13 
novembre 1919, n. 2205. (G. U. 1923, No. 37.) 


[Royal decree to extend to the annexed territories the codified text of the 
Act respecting emigration as approved by L. D. of 13 November 1919. 
Dated 18 January 1923.]} 

Regio decreto 21 gennaio 1923, n. 215, contenente disposizioni per l’ammis- 
sione nella carriera diplomatico-consolare. (G. U. 1923, No. 39.) 


[Royal decree issuing rules for admission to the diplomatic and consular 
services. Dated 21 January 1923.] 


Regio decrelo 21 gennaio 1923, n. 228, che reca disposizioni per il servizio 
del rilascio dei passaporti agli emigranti per l’estero. (G. U. 1923, No. 42.) 


{Royal decree issuing regulations concerning passports for emigrants. 
Dated 21 January 1923.] 

Regio decreto 25 gennaio 1923, n. 87, contenente norme per l’esonoro ed 
il trattamento di quiescenza del personale delle Amministrazioni dello Stato. 
(G. U. 1923, No. 23.) 

[Royal decree issuing rules for the dismissal of State employees and for 
their retirement allowances. Dated 25 January 1923.] 


Regio decreto 10 febbraio 1923, n. 283, concernente la liquidazione delle 
indennita per gli infortuni sul lavoro degli operai delle zolfare della Sicilia. 
(G. U. 1923, No. 65.) 

[Royal decree concerning the payment of the accident indemnities of 
workers in Sicilian sulphur mines. Dated 1 February 1923.] 


Regio decreto 4 febbraio 1923, n. 214, con cui si provvede alla soppressione 
dei Consiglio superiore e delle Commissioni provinciali di assistenza e benefi- 
cenza pubblica e al ‘trasferimento delle respective attribuzioni al Consiglio di 
Stato e alia Giunta provinciale amministrativa. (G. U. 1923, No. 37.) 


fRoyal decree providing for the suppression of the Superior Council and 
the Provincial Commissions of Social Assistance and Social Insurance and 
the transfer of their respective activities to the Council of State and to the 
Provincial Administrative Council. Dated 4 February 1923.] 


Regio decreto 28 gennaio 1923, n. 143, recante provvedimenti per la dispensa 
dal servizio del personale delle ferrovie dello Stato. (G. U. 1923, No. 29.) 
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{Royal decree issuing provisions for the discharge of members of the 
Staff of State Railways. Dated 28 January 1923.] 


Regio decreto 4 febbraio 1923, n. 249, concernente lo scioglimento delle 
Giunte Provinciali e di determinate Giunte territoriali per il collccamento e la 
disoccupazione. (G. U. 1923, No. 40.) 

[Royal decree respecting the dissolution of the provincial councils and 
of certain of the territorial councils for employment exchanges and unemploy- 
ment. Dated 4 February 1923.] 

Regio decreto 4 febbraio 1923, n. 272, con cui si dispone il passaggio dal 
Ministero dell’ Interno al Sottosegretariato per l’Assistenza militare e le pensioni 
di guerra dei servizi attinenti alla protezione ed assistenza degli invalidi ed 
orfani di guerra. (G. U. 1923, No. 44.) 

[Royal decree transferring the service of protection for war invalids and 
orphans to the Under-Secretariat of military allowances and war pensions. 
Dated 4 February 1923.) 


Decreto Ministeriale 7 febbraio 1923, col quale si stabiliscono le norme per 
il funzionamento, la competenza e l’ordinamento del Consiglio dei servizi del 
Ministero per l’agricoltura. (G. U. 1923, No. 39.) 


{Ministerial decree issuing Rules of procedure for the Council of the 
services in the Ministry of Agriculture. Dated 7 February 1923.] 


Regio decreto 8 febbraio 1923, n. 383, riguardante l’incompatibilité con la 
qualifica di impiegato postale telegrafico e telefonico con l’opera di redattore 
o di corrispondente di giornali o di periodici tranne se rifletta materie letterie, 
artistiche, tecniche o scientifiche. (G. U. 1923, No. 52.) 


[Royal decree prohibiting postal employees from undertaking journalistic 
work. Dated 8 February 1923.] 

Regio decreto 8 febbraio 1923, n. 319, recante disposizioni per assenze 
causate da malattie, infortuni e pei congedi del personale delle Ferrovie dello 
Stato. (G. U. 1923, No. 47.) 


[Royal decree respecting the absence of the staff of the State railways 
caused by illness, etc. and respecting dismissal. Dated 8 February 1923.] 


Regio decreto 8 febbraio 1923, n. 296, riguardante le indennita da corris- 
pondersi per il servizio notturno al personale postale, telegrafico e telefonico. 
(G. U. 1923, No. 46.) 


(Royal decree respecting bonuses for night work in the postal services. 
Dated 8 February 1923.] 


Decreto Ministeriale 7 marzo 1923: Modificazioni al Regolamento appro- 
vato con decreto ministeriale 2 agosto 1913 per il funzionamento dell’ opera 
di previdenza a favore del personale delle ferrovie delle Stato. (G. U. 1923, 
No. 175, p. 5516.) 

[Ministerial decree amending the regulations respecting the application of 
social insurances to the staff of State Railways. Dated 7 March 1923.] 

Regio decreto 8 marzo 1923, n. 609, concernente le rinnovazione dei Con- 
sigli di determinate istituzioni di previdenza. (G. U. 1923, No. 78.) 

(Royal decree issuing rules for the renewal of the Councils of certain 
Social institutions. Dated 8 March 1923.] 

Regio decreto 26 aprile 1923, n. 1075, concernente la circoscrizione terri- 
toriale degli Ispettorati di emigrazione agli effetti della loro competenza giuris- 
dizionale. (G. U. 1923, No. 124.) 

{Royal decree respecting the districts of emigration inspectors. Dated 
26 April 1923.) 

Regio decreto 7 giugno 1923, n. 1296, Mutilati e invalidi di guerra vincitori 
nei concorsi magistrali. (G. U. 1923, No. 159, p. 6249.) 


[Royal decree respecting the placing of ex-service men as schoolmasters. 
Dated 7 June 1923.] 
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Regio decreto 10 giugno 1923, n. 1315. Disposizioni riguardanti il ruolo 
organico del personale del Commissariato generale dell’ Emigrazione. (G. U. 
1923, n. 154.) 

[Royal decree : Provisions respecting the staff of the General Emigration 
Department. Dated 10 June 1923.) 

Regio decreto 10 giugno 1923, n. 1335 : Provvedimenti per il personale del 
Commissariato Generale dell’ Emigrazione. (G. U. 1923, No. 155, p. 5173.) 

{Royal decree issuing provisions respecting the staff of the General Emi- 
gration Department. Dated 10 June 1923.] 

Regio decreto 14 giugno 1923: 1347: modificazioni alle norme vigenti per 
la cessione degli stipendi e delle mercedi da parte di impiegati, ufficiali ed 
operai dipendenti dallo Stato e della Real Casa. (G. U. 1923, No. 154, p. 5165.) 

{Royal decree resp. the attachment of salaries and wages of employees of 
the State. Dated 14 June 1923.] 

Regio decreto 14 giugno 1923, n. 1560: Norme per il passaggio ad altri 
Ministeri dei servizi del soppresso Ministero del lavoro e della previdenza 
sociale. (G. U. 1923, No. 176, p. 5521.) 

[Royal decree resp. the transfer to other Ministries of the services of the 
suppressed Ministry of Labour. Dated 14 June 1923.) 

. Regio decreto 23 giugno 1923, n. 1393: Nuovo regolamento per il riposo 
festivo nelle aziende dei giornali. (U. G. 1923, No. 159, p. 5254.) 

(Royal decree : Regulations for holidays in the newspaper trade. Dated 
23 June 1923.) 

Regio decreto 5 luglio 1923, n. 1439, Riunione in un unico Ministero, 
denominato « Ministero dell’ economia nazionale », dei servizi e degli 
uffici dipendenti dai Ministero dell’ agricoltura e della industria, del commercio 
e del lavoro. (G. U. 1923, No. 164, p. 5316.) 

[Royal decree : Creation of a single Ministry including the services of the 
previous Departments for Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, and Labour. 
Dated 5 July 1923.] 

Regio decreto 15 luglio 1923, n. 1628: Servizio di prova del personale 
ferroviario nei riguardi dei mutilati ed invalidi di guerra. (G. U. 1928, No. 185, 
p. 5629.) 

[Royal decree. Probation periods for railway staff recruited from disabled 
ex-service men. Dated 15 July 1923.]} 

Regio decreto 15 luglio 1923, n. 1657: Norme per la sorveglianza sulle 
Casse per l’assicurazione di malattia nelle nuove provincie. GG. U. 1923, 
No 187, p. 5678.) 

[Royal decree : Rules for the supervision of the sickness insurance funds in 
the new provinces. Dated 15 July 1923.| 

Regio decreto 15 luglio 1923, n. 1714: Aggiunta all’ art. 12 del testo unico 
delle disposizioni concernenti le case popolari ed economiche e |'industria 
edilizia. (G. U. 1923, No. 190, p. 5707.) 

[Royal decree : Addition to § 12 of the codified text of the provisions 
respecting cheap dwellings and the building trade. Dated 15 July 1923.] 


Regio decreto 19 luglio 1923, n. 1686: Vigilanza e tutela provinciale dell’ 
emigrazione. (G. U. 1923, No. 192, p. 5726.) 

[Royal decree: Supervision of emigration in the provinces. Dated 19 
July 1923.] 

Regio decreto, 29 luglio 1923, n. 1848: Norme che regolano l’esercizio del 
diritto di riunione e di associazione nel territorio della Cirenaica. (G. U. 1923, 
No. 207, p. 5937.) 

[Royal decree: Rules for the exercise of the right of assembly and of 
association in the territory of Cirenaica. Dated 29 July 1923.) 
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Luxemburg 
Orders 

Arrété grand-ducal du 1° aodt 1923, portant modification de l’arrété 
grand-ducal du 1 juin 1922, concernant affectation 4 la construction d’habi- 
tations & bon marché des intéréts de la seconde iranche de l’indemnité de 
renchérissement aux travailleurs du pays. (Mémorial, 1923, No. 37, p. 416.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 11 aodt 1923, concernant différentes modifications 
aux arrélés grand-ducaux du 30 octobre 1906 et du 26 septembre 1922 sur les 
habitations & bon marché (Mémorial 1923, No. 38. p. 428.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 14 aout 1923, portant modification de l'art. 18 bis 
des statuts de Il’Elablissement d’assurance contre la vieillesse et l’invalidité. 
(Mémorial, 1923, No. 38, p. 432.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 21 aodt 1923, concernant l’embauchage d’ouvriers 
de nationalité étrangére. (Mémorial 1923, No. 39, p. 447.) 


Netherlands 
Laws 

Wet van den i17den Maart 1923, tot wijziging der Ongevallenwet 1921. 
(Staatsblad, 1923, No. 87.) 

[Act to amend the Accidents Act 1921. Dated 17 March 1923.] 

Wet van den 23sten Juni 1923, houdende: Aanvulling van artikel 18 der 
wet van den 25 Mei 1880 (Staatsblad, No. 88) tot instelling eener Rijkspost- 
spaarbank, zooals dat artikel is aangevuld en gewijzigd, laatstelijk bij de wet 
van 14 Januari 1918 (Staatsblad, No. 20). Aanvulling van artikel 18 der wet 
op de Rijsverzekeringsbank (Staalsblad, 1920, No. 780). Aanvulling van artikel 
25 der Pensioenwet 1922 (Staatsblad No. 240). (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 293.) 

[Act to supplement: § 18 of the Act of 25 May 1880 to establish a State 
Post Office Savings Bank as issued by Act of 14 January 1918; § 18 of the 
State Insurance Bank Act, 1920; and § 25 of the Pensions Act, 1922. Dated 
23 June 1923.] 

Wet van den 23sten Juni 1923, tot wijziging van de wetten betreffende 
de spoorwegen. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 285.) 

[Act to amend the acts concerning railways. Dated 23 June 1923.] 

Wet van den 30sten Juni 1923, tot wijziging van de Pensioenwet 1922 
(Staatsblad, No. 240). (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 307.) 

[Act to amend the Pensions Act, 1922. Dated 30 June 1923.] 

Wet van den 2den Juli 1923, tot aanvulling en wijziging van de Pensioenwet 
voor de zeemacht (Staatsblad, 1922, No. 65) gewijzigd en aangevuld bij de 
wet van 19 Mei 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 337). (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 329.) 

[Act to amend and supplement the Act respecting naval pensions. Dated 
2 July 1923.) 

Wet van den 2den Juli 1923, tot aanvulling en wijziging van de Pensioenwet 
voor de landmacht (Staatsblad, 1922, No. 66) gewijzigd en aangevuld bij de 
wet van 19 Mei 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 337). (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 328.) 

[Act to supplement and amend the Act respecting army pensions. Dated 
2 July 1923.] 

Wet van den 2den Juli 1923, tot aanvuliing en wijziging van de Militaire 
Weduwenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 327.) 

{Act to supplement and amend the Act relating to pensions for widows 
of military persons. Dated 2 July 1923.] 

Wet van den 2den Juli 1923, tot regeling van de pensioenen voor de 
reserve-adjudanten-onderofficier van de landmacht, die op grond van de door 
hen bekleede betrekking geacht worden voortdurend in werkelijken dienst te 
zijn of geweest te zijn, alsmede voor hunne weduwen en weezen. (Staatsblad, 
1923, No. 326.) 

[Act relating to pensions for sub-officers in the army reserves, etc. Dated 
2 July 1923.] 
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Wet van den 13den Juli 1923, tot wijziging der Ouderdomswet 1919, zooals 
die wet laatstelijk gewijzigd is bij de wet van 19 Mei 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 352.) 
(Staatsblad, 1923, No. 353.) E 

[Act to amend the Old Age Pensions Act 1919, as amended by the Act of ‘ 
19 May 1922. Dated 13 July 1923.} 

Wet van den 13den Juli 1923, houdende vaststelling van de Pensioenwef 
voor het personeel der Koninklijke marine-reserve.” (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 355.) 
[Act concerning pensions for the Marine Reserve. Dated 13 July 1923.] 

Wet van den 13den Juli 1923, tot regeling van de pensioenen voor het 
reserve-personeel der landmacht. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 356.) 

[Act regulating the pensions for the Army Reserve. Dated 13 July 1923.], 

Wet van den 17?den Juli 1923; tot wijziging van artikelen 34 en 38 der 
Woningwet. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 362.) 
[Act to amend §§ 34 and 38 of the Housing Act. Dated 17 July 1923.} 

















Orders 

Besluit van den 24sten Mei 1923, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 3 September 1921 (Staalsblad, No. 1042) tot vaststelling van den algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 64, sub 5, der Ongevaiienwet 
1921, zooals dat laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 17 October 
1922 (Staatsblad, No. 563). (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 214.) 4 

{Order in pursuance of § 6% (5) of the Accidents Act 1921.] a 

Besluit van den 8sten Juni 1923, tot bepaling van de tijdstippen, waarop 7 
de onderscheidene artikelen van de wet van 5 Mei 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 187) 
tot wijziging der Radenwet in werking zullen treden. (Staatsblad, 1923, 
No. 255.) 

[Date of coming into operation of various sections of the Act of 5 May 
1923 to amend the Councils Act.] 

Bestuit van den liden Juni 1923, tot vaststelling van cen algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij artikel 90, derde lid, der Land- en Tuin- 
bouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 258.) 

[Regulations in pursuance of § 90 (3) of the Agricultural Accidents Act 
1922.] 

Besluit van den 1iiden Juni 1923, ter uitvoering van artikel 2, tweede lid, 
der Radenwet, zooals die wet laatstelijk gewijzigd is bij de wet van 5 Mei 
1923 (Staatsblad, No. 187). (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 259.) 

[Order in pursuance of § 2 (2) of the Councils Act as amended by Act of p 
5 May 1923.] 

Besluit van den 14den Juni 1923, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van den 7den Juli 1920 (Staatsblad, No. 353), gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit 
van den i8den Januari 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 33), houdende vaststelling van 
regelen ten aanzien van de loonen van de werklieden bij’s Rijks Munt. 

(Staatsblad, 1923, No. 266.) 

[Regulations concerning the wages of workers in the Royal Mint.) 

Besluit van den i4den Juni 1923, tot nadere wijziging van het Algemeen 
Reglement Dienst en van het Algemeen Reglement Dienst Locaalspoorwegen. 
(Staatsblad, 1923, No. 267.) 

{Order to amend the General Service Regulations for Railways and for a 
Local Railways.] ; 

Bes!uit van den 14den Juni 1923, houdende vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, bedoeld bij art. 13 der Huurcommissiewet en art. 8 der 
Huuropzeggingswet. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 269.) af 

(Regulations under § 13 of the Housing Act.] t 

* Besluit van den 23sten Juni 1923, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop 
de wet van 11 November 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 1167 tot wijziging van de 
Steenhouwerswet, in werking treedt. (Staatsblad, 1923. No. 296.) 

“ [Date of coming into operation of the Act of 11 November 1921 to amend 
the Stonemasons’ Act.] 
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* Besluit van den 23sten Juni 1923, tot intrekking van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 20 Januari 1913 (Staatsblad, No. 38) en tot vaststelling van een 
algemeenen maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld bij de artikelen 1 en 5 der 
Steenhouwerswet 1921 (Wet van 17 October 1911, Staatsblad No. 315), laatstelijk 
gewijzigd bij de wet van 11 November 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1167). (Staatsblad, 
1923, No. 297.) 

{Regulations in pursuance of §§ 1 and 5 of the Stonemasons’ Act 1921.] 

Besluit can den 26sten Juni 1923, tot vatstelling van het tijdstip van 
inwerkingtreding van de wet von 2 Juni 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 235), houdende 
wijziging der Huurcommissiewet en der Huuropseggingswet. (Staatsblad, 1923, 
No. 305.) 

{Date of coming into operation of the Act of 2 June 1923 to amend the 
Housing Act.] 

Besluit van den 2den Juli 1923, tot vaststelling van regelen omtrent het 
toezicht op de spoorwegen. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 339.) 

[Regulations concerning the inspection of railways.] 

Besluit van den 10den Juli 1923, tot nadere wijziging. van het Algemeen 
Reglement Dienst. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 347.) 

{Order to amend the General Service Regulations (on Railways).} 

Besluit van den 10den Juli 1923, tot nadere wijziging van het Algemeen 
Reglement Dienst Locaalspoorwegen. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 348.) 

{Order to amend the General Service Regulations on local railways.) 

Besluit van den 17den Juli 1923. tot aanvulling van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 12 Mauart 1923 (Staatsbiad No. 63) tot vastslelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 35, eerste lid, der Land- en 
Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 370.) 

{Order in pursuance of the Agricultural Accidents Act 1922.] 

Besluit van den 17den Juli 1923, ter uitvoering van artikel XXXIII, derde 
lid, der wet van 5 Mei 1923 (Staatsblad No. 187 — Wet tot wijziging der Raden- 
wet). (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 369.) 

{Order in pursuance of § XXXIII (3) of the Act of 5 May 1923 (Councils 
Act).] 

Besluit van den 13den Augustus 1923, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop 
de wet van 13 Juli 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 353) tot wijziging der Ouderdomswet 
1919, zooals die wet laatstelijk gewijzigd is bij wet van 19 Mei 1922 (Staatsblad, 
No. 352), in werking zal treden. (Stnratsblad, 1923, No. 403.) 

[Date of coming into operation of the Act of 13 July 1923 to amend the 
Old Age Pensions Act 1919 as amended by the Act of 19 May 1922.] 

Besluit van den 13den Augustus 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 54 der Radenwet, zooals dat 
artikel luidt na de daarin bij de wet van 5 Mei 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 187) 
gebrachte wijziging. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 402.) 

[Regulations under the Councils Act.]} 


Norway 
Laws 


_Lov om tillegg til lov om stats- og kommunebidrag til norske arbeids- 
ledighetskasser av 6 august 1915 med tilleggslover av 29 juli 1918, 30 juni 1921 
og 7 juli 1922. 6 juli 1923. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1923, Nr. 26, p. 344.) 


[Act to supplement the Act respecting State and communal subsidies to 
Norwegian unemployment funds, as amended and supplemented by the Acts 
of 29 July 1918, 30 June 1921, and 6 Juli 1922. Dated 6 July 1923.] 

Lov om endringer i og forlenget gyldighet av lov om industrielt hjemme- 
— av 15 februar 1918, 6 juli 1923. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1923, Nr. 26, 
p. 345.) 

{Act to amend the Act respecting industrial homework of 15 February 1918 
and to extend the period of operation thereof. Dated 6 July 1923.] 

















Poland 


Orders 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Zdrowia Publicznego i Ministra Pracy i Opeki 
Spolecznej z dnia 26 marca 1923 r. w przedmiocie opustunod cen oznaczonych 
w taksie apetekarskiej za lekarstwa wydawane na koszt kas chorych i wyda- 
wania tych lekarstw. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 61, poz. 448, p. 685.) 

[Decree respecting the reduction in price of remedies supplied by the 
sick funds and the manner of distribution thereof. Dated 26 March 1923.) 

Rezporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dia 4 czerwca 1923 r. Ww 
przedmiocie egzaminowania obslugujacych kotly parowe. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1923, No. 61, poz. 454, p. 696.) 

[Decree respecting the examination of persons attending steam boilers. 
Dated 4 June 1923.) 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 7 czerwca 1923 r. w przedmiocie 
dalszego podwyzszenia dodatkrow drozyzunianych do rent ubezpieczeniowych 
inwalidow, z powodu starosci i dla rodzin po ubezpieczonych, zapewnionych, 
obowiazujaca w b. dzielnicy pruskiej ordynacja ubezpieczeniowa Rzeszy Nie- 
mieckiej z dnia 19 lipca 1911. r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 60, poz. 440, 
p. 678.) 

{Decree respecting the further increase of cost of living allowances in 
respect of invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions to persons in the former 
Prussian territories insured under the Imperial Insurance Code of 19 July 1911. 
Dated 7 June 1923.] 

* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznnej z dnia 11 czerwca 
1923 roku wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu w przed- 
miocie wykonywania ustawy z dnia 16 maja 1922 roku o urlopach dla 
pracownikow, zatrudnionych w przemysle i handlu. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, 
No. 62, poz. 464, p. 702.) 

[Decree respecting the application of the Act of 16 May 1922 concerning 
workers’ leave in industry and commerce. Dated 11 June 1923.} 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 14 czerwca 1923 r. w przedmiocie 
dalszego podwyzszenia dodatkow drozyznianych do rent pobieranych na 
podstawie ustaw Rzeszy Niemieckiej 0 ubezpieczeniu od nieszczesliwych 
wypadkow w przemysle i rolnictwie, obowiazujacych na obszarze b. dzielnicy 
pruskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 63, poz. 471, p. 711.) 

{Decree respecting a further increase in the cost of living allowances in 
respect of pensions under the German Act respecting insurance against acci- 
dents in industry and agriculture, as applicable in the former Prussian 
territory.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 14 czerwca 1923 r. w przedmiocie 
podwyzszenia kwot, przewidzianych w obowiazujacej w b. dzielnicy pruskiej 
ustawie o ubezpieczeniu urzednikow prywatnych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, 
No. 63, poz. 472, p. 711.) 

[Decree respecting the increase in contributions payable under the Private 
Employees Insurance Act in force in the former Prussian territory.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Zdrowia Publiczmego z dnia 16 czerwca 1923 
r. w przedmiocie taksy aptekarskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 63, poz. 477, 
p. 716.) 


[Decree respecting chemists’ charges.] 


Roumania 
Laws : 
Lege pentru unificarea cooperatiei. 20 Februarie 1923. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1923, No. 269, p. 12770.) 


[Act to unify the provisions relating to co-operative societies. Dated 20 
February 1923.) 
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Lege provitoare la majorarea cifrei amenzilor judecatoresti si la moduf 
incasarilor lor. 24. Martie 1923. (Monitorul Oficial, 1923, No. 279, p. 13178.) 

[Act respecting the increase of judicial fines and the collection thereof. 
Dated 24 March 1923.] 

Lege a societatilor civile de credit funciar rural. 31 Mai 1923. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1923, No. 67, p. 3275.) 

[Act respecting the incorporation of rural land-mortgage societies. Dated 
31 May 1923.] 

Lege : “ Asociatiei pentru ocrotirea ucenicilor industriali A.O.U.1.". 25 Julie 
1923. § 7. (Monitorul Oficial, 1923, No. 97, p. 4794.) 

[Act for the incorporation of the association for the protection of industrial 
apprentices. Dated 26 July 1923.] 


Orders 

Regulament pentru fabricarea controlul si vanzarea peinei, covricilor si 
altor fabricate similare 2. Fevruarie, 1923. (Monitorul Oficial, 1923, No. 78, 
p. 3876.) 

[Regulations concerning the preparation, the control, and the sale of 
bread, pastry, etc.] 

Decizia No. 53.824, dela 23 Martie 1923 despre intrarea in legea meserillor 
a maseriei de cheiner. (Buletinul Muncii, Anul IV, Nos, 1-2, 1923, p. 63.) 

[Decision bringing waiters under the Industrial Act.] 

Instructiuni pentru retinerea si varsarea impozitului pe salarii dela 1. 
Aprilie 1923. (Monitorul Oficial, 1923, No. 274, p. 12968.) 

{Instructions respecting the deduction and payment of taxes on wages.] 


Russia (‘) 


Tsirkular Konflictnavo Otdiela Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o peres- 
motre e poriadke obzhalovenia reshenii primiritelnich kamer e treteyskich 
sudov. (T. No. 85. 20 April 1923.) 

[Circular issued by the Disputes Section of the People’s Commissariat 
for Labour relating to the revision and appeal against decisions of the con- 
ciliation chambers and arbitration courts. Dated 21 March 1923.] 

Postanovlenie Sovieta Narodnich Kommissarov : polozhenie o primiritelnich 
kamerach e treteyskich sudach. (Iz. No. 72, 1 April 1923.) 

[Decree of the Council of People’s Commissaries relating to conciliation 
chambers and arbitration courts. Dated 23 March 1923.] 

Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o poriadke likvidatzii konflict- 
nich kommissii. (T. No. 75, 5 April 1923.) 

[Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat fcr Labour relating to the 
abolition of dispute commissions. Dated 31 March 1923.} 

Postanovienie Sovieta Narodnich Kommissarov ob  otvietstvennosti za 
narushenie Zakonov o sotsialnom strachovanii. (Iz. No. 93. 28 April 1923.) 

[Decree of the Council of People’s Commissaries amending §§ 40, 50, 5t 
and 52 of the Act of 31 October 1918 relating to penalties for contraventions 
of the laws on social insurance. Dated 3 April 1923.] 





(?) List of abbreviations : E. Z. = Economicheskaia Zhizn (Economic Life) ; 
E, S. U. = Ezhenedielnik Sovietsko! Iustitzii (Weekly Journal of Soviet Justice) ; 
Iz, = Izvestia (The News : Official organ of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee) ; R. M. = Rabotchafla Moskva ‘The Moscow Worker) ; T. = Troud 
(Labour) ; T. P. G. = Torgovo-Promyshlennafa Gazeta (Trade and Industrial 
Gazette) : Iz. O. U. = Izvestia Otdiela Upravienia Moskovskavo Sovieta (The 
news organ of the Administrative Section of the Moscow Soviet) ; V.S.=Voprosi 
Strachovania (Insurance Questions). 

Note. — The measures given in this list are not classified according to their 
kinds (laws, orders, circulars) because such classification does not have the 
same significance in Russia as in other countries. 
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Postanovlenie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o minimume zarabotno! 
plati ma Aprel. (T. No. 76, 6 April 1923.) 

[Decree of the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the minimum 
wage in April 1923. Dated 5 April 1923.) 

Postanovienie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o sverchuruchno! rabote 
na torforazrabotkach. (T. No. 104, 13 April 1923.) 

[Decree of the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to overtime in 
the peat-cutting industry. Dated 11 April 1923.] 

Postanovienie Vserossiskavo Tsentralnavo Ispolnitelnavo Komiteta e Sovieta 
Narodnich Kommissarov o tarifach vznosov na sotsialnoe strachovanie. (Iz. 
No. 84, 18 April 1923.) 

[Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council 
of People’s Commissaries amending previous legislation on the rates of 
premiums payable towards the upkeep of social insurance of the workers. 
Dated 12 April 1923.] 

Postanovienie Sovieta Trouda e Oborony o maksimume zarabotno! plati 
na Aprel 1923. (Iz. No. 87, 21 April 1923.) 

[Decree of the Council of Labour and Defence relating to the maximum 
wage in April 1923. Dated 13 April 1923.] 


Postanovlenie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda ob usloviach trouda na 
splavnich rabotach. (T. No. 80, 14 April 1923.) 


[Decree of the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to labour con- 
ditions in the timber-floating industry. Undated.] 


Postanovlenie Presidiuma Medisinskavo Sovieta o medisinskom osvidetelst- 
vovanii podrostkov. (R.M. No. 88, 24 April 1923.) 

[Decree of the Praesidium of the Medical Council relating to the compulsory 
medical examination of juvenile workers in the provincial government of 
Moscow. Dated 21 April 1923.] 

Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o poriadke ischislenia facti- 
cheskavo zarabotka pri vidatche posobii po sluchaiu vremenno! netrudosposob- 
nosti. (T. No. 87, 22 April 1923.) 

[Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
method of calculating the allowances payable in cases of temporary disable- 
ment. Undated.] 

Postanovienie Sovieta Narodnich Kommissarov o poriadke naznachenia 
pensii e posobii. (Iz. No. 96, 3 May 1923.) 

[Decree of the Council of People’s Commissaries amending the decree of 
16 February 1923 relating to pensions and allowances. Dated 24 April 1923.] 


Tsirkular Naridnavo Kommissariata Trouda o registratzii kollectivnich 
dogovorov. (T. 92, 28 April 1923.) 

[Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
registration of collective agreements. Dated 25 April 1923.] 


Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o prave strachorganov uveli- 
chivat normi pensii, a ravno posobii dopolnitelnich e po bezrabotitze. (T. No. 
90, 26 April 1923.) 

[Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
right of the competent insurance bodies to increase the rates of pensions, 
supplementary allowances and unemployment doles Undated.] 


Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda ob obiazatelnom predstavienii 
uvolnenymi rabotchymi e sluzhashymi pri registratzii na birge trouda raschot- 
nich knizhek. (T. No. 90, 26 April 1923.) 


[Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
obligatory presentation of labour identity books by workers and employees 
registering with a labour exchange. Undated.] 


Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata. Trouda ob wuchote zarabotkov e 
dochodov litz, poluchaiushich pensii ot organov sotsialnavo strachovania. 
(T. No. 91, 27 April 1923.) 
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{Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
calculation of wages and income of persons receiving pensions from the organs 
of social insurance. Undated.] 

Postanovlenie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o minimume zarabotnol 
plati na mai miesatz, 1923. (T. No. 98, 6 May 1923.) 

[Decree of the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the minimum 
wage in May 1923. Undated.] 

Postanovlenie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o maksiniume zarplati 
na mai. (T. No. 106, 16 May 1923.) 

[Decree of the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the maximum 
wage in May 1923. Dated 15 May 1923.] 

Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda e Narodnavo Kommissariata 
Iustitzii o organisatzii troudovich sessii nardonavo suda. (T. No. 116, 30 May 
1923.) 

[Circular issued conjointly by the People’s Commissariats for Labour and 
Justice relating to the organisation of special sessions of the people’s court 
to deal with labour matters. Dated 15 May 1923.] 

Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Iustitzii e Narodnavo Kommissariata 
Trouda o poriadke rasmotrenia diel v troudovich sessiach. (E. S. U. No. 20, 24 
May 1923.) 

{Circular issued conjointly by the People’s Commissariats for Justice and 
Labour relating to the order of procedure for the examination of labour matters 
by the special sessions of the people’s court. Dated 15 May 1923.]} 

Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o sotsialnom strachovanii 
bezrabnich priviechonnich k obshestvennym rabotam. (T. No. 106, 16 May 
1923.) 

[Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
social insurance of unemployed persons engaged in public work. Undated.] 


Polozhenie 0 Bureau zarabotnoi plati pri TsPEU Vishavo Sovieta Narodnavo 
Khosaistva utverzhdennoe presidiumum VSNK. (T. P. G., 30 May 1923.) 


{Order relating to the duties of the Wages Bureau attached to the Supreme 
Economic Council. Dated 21 May 1923.) 

Rasporiazhenie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda. Dopolnenie k polozheniu 
o rabotchem dne e uchote rabotchevo vremenny rabotchich e sluzhashich na 
transporte. (T. No. 114, 26 May 1923.) 

[Supplementary Order issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour 
relating to the working day and the calculation of the working hours of 
workers and employees in the transport services. Undated.] 

Raziasnenie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda ob osnovich pravilach po 
voprosam trouda pomieshennich v raschotnoi knizhke. (T. No. 116, 30 May 
1923.) 

|Notification issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour to amend Parts 
II-IV of the rules on labour questions printed in the pay books of workers. 
Undated.] 

Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o poriadke ischislenia facti- 
cheskavo zarabotka pri vidatche fosobii po sluchaiu vremennoi netrudos- 
posobnosti. (T. No. 117, 31 May 1923.) 

[Circular amending circular of 21 April 1923 relating to the method of 
calculating the allowances payable in cases of temporary disablement. 
Undated.] 

Postanovlenie Narodnavo Kommissariat Trouda o minimume zarabotno! 
plati na iun. (Iz. No. 122, 5 June 1923.) 

[Decree issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
minimum wage in June 1923. Dated 2 June 1923.} 

Postanovlenie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o maksimume zarabotno! 
plati na iun 1923, (Iz. No. 122, 5 June 1923.) 

[Decree of the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the maximum 
wage in June 1923. Dated 2 June 1923.) 
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Instruksia po kontroliu nad uplatoi vznosov na sotsialnoe strachovanie. 
(T. No. 122, 6 June 1923.) 

{Instruction issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to 
the control of payment of social insurance premiums. Undated.] 

Rasporiazhenie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o nedopushenie nepreriv- 
noi raboti prodolzhitelnostiu sviche ustanovlennich norm. (T. No. 125, 7 
June 1923). 

{Order issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
prohibition of continuous labour beyond the periods fixed by law. Undated.) 

Postanovlenie Presidiuma Medisinskavo Societa o lgotach predostaviaemich 
bezrabotnym zaregistrirovannym na birge trouda. (Iz. O. U. No. 64, 15 June 
1923.) 

[Decree of the Praesidium of the Medical Council relating to the privileges 
due to unemployed registered with a labour exchange. Dated 8 June 1923.] 

Postanovienie Vserossiskavo Tsentralnavo Ispolnitelnavo Komileta e 
Sovieta Narodnich Kommissarov o proizvodstve sverchurochnich rabot na 
zheliesnodorojnom transporte. (Iz. No. 136, 21 June 1923.) 

[Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council 
of People’s Commissaries relating to overtime on the railways. Dated 11 
June 1923.] d 

Postanovlenie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o poriadke kompensatzii 
za ispolzovanie dla nuzd predpriatia instrumentov prinadelzhashich troudiashim- 
sia. (E. Z., No. 133, 17 June 1923.) 

[Decree of the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to compensation 
to workers using their own tools in the workshops where they are employed. 
Dated 11 June 1923.) 

Tsirkular Narodnavo Komrnissariata Trouda o vidatche posobii e predos- 
tavlenii Igot po bezrabotitze. (T. No. 127, 12 June 1923.) 

(Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
distribution of doles and the granting of privileges to the unemployed. 
Undated.] 

Postanovienie Vserossiskavo Tsentralnavo Ispolnitelnavo Komilela e 
Sovieta Narodnich Kommissarov 0 vzaimootnosheniach Narodnavo Kommissa- 
riata Sotsialnavo Obezpechenia e Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda. (Iz. No. 
141, 27 June 1923.) 

[Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council 
of People’s Commissaries regarding the transfer of the functions of the 
People’s Commissariat for Sucia) Welfare to the People’s Commissariat for 
Labour. Dated 13 June 1923.] 

Postanovienie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o pravilach ob uchen- 
ichestve v melkoj, remeslennoi e kustranol promyshlennosti e promyslovich 
kooperativach. (T. No. 128, 13 June 1923.) 

[Decree of the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to apprenticeship 
in the small, artisan, and home industries, and in the industrial co-operatives. 
Undated.]} 

Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o poriadke ispolzovania 
sredstv postupaiushich ot Tsustracha na nuzdi ochrani trouda. (T. No. 131, 
16 June 1923.) 

[Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
utilisation of funds received from the Central Insurance Administration for 
the requirements of labour protection. Undated.] 

Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o viplate iz fonda “B ” posobii 
po zabolevaniam vizvannym sluchaiami promyshlennavo travmatisma. (T. No. 
131, 16 June 1923.) 

{Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
payment of relief in cases of illness resulting from industrial traumatism. 
Undated.]} 

Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o poriadke likvidatzii konflict- 
nich kommissii. (T. No. 132, 17 June 1923.) 
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{Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
abolition of dispute commissions. Undated.] 

Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o chastichnoi uplate v schot 
yvznosov po sotsialnomy strachovaniu. (T. No. 134, 20 June 1923.) 

(Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
payment of social insurance premiums by instalments. Undated.] 

Tsirkular Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda o nedopustimosti registratzii 
kollectivnich dogovorov soderzhashich protivorechia s Kodeksom zakonov o 
troude. (T. No. 134, 20 June 1923.) 

[Circular issued by the People’s Commissariat for Labour relating to the 
non-validity for registration of collective agreements contradictory to the Code 
of Labour Laws. Undated.] 

Postanovienie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda e Vserossiskavo Tsentral- 
navo Sovieta Professionalnich Soyusov o sotsialnom strachovanii litz zaniatich 
v predpriatiach vypolnaiushich raboti sezonavo ili vremennavo kharactera. 
(V. S. No. 26, 1 July 1923.) 

[Decree of the People’s Commissariat for Labour and the All-Russian 
Central Council of Trade Unions relating to the social insurance of persons 
occupied in enterprises and executing work of a seasonal or temporary nature. 
Dated 21 June 1923.] 

Postanovienie Narodnavo Kommissariata Trouda e Vserossiskavo Tsen- 
tralnavo Sovieta Professionalnich Soyusov o lgotach pri posylke na rabotu e 
vidatche posobia voennosluzhashym uvolnaemym iz Krasnoi Armii e Flota po 
boliezni. (T. No. 137, 23 June 1923.) 

[Decree of the People’s Commissariat for Labour and the All-Russian 
Central Council of Trade Unions supplementary to previous legislation on 
privileges due to ex-service men, demobilised on account of illness on their 
being sent to work or on receiving relief. Undated.]} 

Raziasnenie Nardonavo Kommissariata Trouda o vremennich e sezonich 
rabotchich. (E. Z. No. 143, 19 June 1923.) 

{Notification supplementary and explanatory to §§ 34 and 88 of the Code 
of Labour Laws relating to temporary and seasonal workers. Dated 23 June 
1923.} 


Spain 
Orders 


Real orden resolviando la instancia formulada por la Asociacion de la 
Banca Espanola del Centro de Espana en suplica de que se declare que los 
establecimientos bancarios no estan sujetos a la jornada maxima de ocho 
horas. 7 de Julio de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 199, p. 204.) 

[Royal Order exempling banks from the provisions of the Eight-hour Day 
Act. Dated 7 July 1923.] 

Real decreto del Ministerio de Fomento creando una Comision especial 
para el estudio de las Comunicaciones maritimas en cuanto se refiere al 
comercio de exportacion e importacion y al transporte de emigrantes. El 2 de 
Agosto de 1923. (Gacela de Madrid, 1923, No. 219, p. 386.) 

{Royal decree creating a special Commission to study the question of 
transport of emigrants, etc. Dated 2 August 1923.] 

" * Real orden dictando reglas acerca de la aplicacion de la ley de 4 de 
Julio de 1918 a las tabermas y expendedurias de bebidas alcoholicas. 9 de 
Agosto de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 227, pp. 716-717.) 

[Royal order issuing rules for the application of the Act of 4 July 1918 
to inns and shops where alcoholic drinks are sold. Dated 9 August 1923.] 

* Real decreto reformando el articulo 9° de la ley de 13 de Marzo de 
1900 sobre el trabajo de las mujeres y los minos. 21 de Agosto de 1923. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 235, p. 812.) 

{Royal decree to amend § 9 of the Act of 13 March 1900 respecting the 
employment of women and children. Dated 21 August 1923.] 
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Real orden disponiendo que se abierta en el Ministerio de Trabajo, Com- 
mercio e Industria una informacion publica acerca del establecimiento en 

- Espana de un sistema de seguro de enfermedad. 27 de Agosto de 1923. 
(Gaceta de Madrid 1923, No. 241, p. 877.) 

[Royal order establishing a public information bureau at the Ministry. of 
Labour, Commerce, and Industry, with respect to creating a system of sickness 
insurance in Spain. Dated 27 August 1923.] 

Real orden disponiendo que el funcionamento de las Agencias de despa- 
cho de pasajes de emigrantes se ajuste a las prescripciones que se publican. 
28 de Agosto de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 247, p. 974.) 

JRoyal order bringing the Emigrant Agency Offices under certain regula- 
tions. Dated 28 August 1923.] 


Sweden 
Laws 


* Lag om arbeitstidens begransning. Den 22 juni 1923. (Svensk For- 
fattningssamling, 1923, No. 288, p. 523.) 

[Act respecting Hours of Work. Dated 22 June 1923.) 

* Lag om vissa inskrankningar betriffande tiden for forlaggande av bageri- 
och konditoriarbete. Den 22 juni 1923. (Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1923, 
- No. 289, p. 528.) 

[Act respecting the limitation of working hours in the bakery and confec- 
tionery trades. Dated 22 June 1923.] 

* Lag om 4ntrad lydelse av 15§ i lagen den 30 maj 1919 om begransning av 
‘tiden for idkande av handel och viss annan rérelse. Den 22 juni 1923. (Svensk 
Forfattningssamling, 1923, No. 260, p. 364.) 

[Act to amend § 15 of the Act of 30 May 1919 respecting hours of work in 
commerce, etc. Dated 22 June 1923.} 

* Lag angaende fortsatt tillampning av lagen den 24 oktober 1919 (mr. 653) 
om arbetstiden a svenska fartyg. Den 29 juni 1923. Svensk Forfatiningssamling, 
1923, No. 290, p. 530.) 

[Act to continue the operation of the Act of 24 October 1919, respecting 
hours of work on Swedish vessels. Dated 29 June 1923.] 


Orders 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende premielan till egnahemslantagare for 
nyodlings- och nybyggnadsarbeten. den 25 maj 1923. (Svensk Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1923, No. 128, p. 161.) 

[Notification respecting bonuses for occupiers of homesteads developing new 
ground or constructing new buildings.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om a&ndrad lydelse av §§ 5, 6, 10; 11 och 
12 samt § 14 mom. 2 och 4 i kungdrelsen den 27 juni 1919 (n. 483) angaende 
allmaénna villkor och bestammelser for statens egnahemslanerdrelse. Den 25 maj 
1923. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1923, No. 126, p. 159.) 

[To amend the notification respecting the management of State loans for 
homesteads.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende tid fér ingivande av ansékningar om 
ytterligare statslan fran egnahemslanefonden fdr 1923. Den 25 maj 1923. 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1923, No. 127, p. 161.) 

[Respecting the time limit for making applications for loans from the 
“ Homesteads” Fund.] 


Switzerland 
Orders 


* Ordonnance concernant |l’exécution de la loi fédérale sur l’emploi des 
jeunes gens et des femmes dans les arts et métiers. Du 15 juin 1923. (Recueil 
‘des lois fédérales, 1923, No. 17, p. 244.) 
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* Ordonnance concernant l’emploi de jeunes gens dans les entreprises de 
transports. Du 5 juillet 1923. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1923, No. 18, p. 240.) 


* Arrété du Conseil fédéral concernant la prolongation de la durée du 
travail du personnel des chemins de fer fédéraux. Du 18 aodt 1923. (Recueil des 


lois fédérales, 1923, No. 21, p. 271.) 


Circulars 


Circulaire du département fédéral de l’économie publique aux gouvernements- 
cantonaux concernant |’exécution de la loi fédérale du 31 mars 1922 sur l’emploé 
des jeunes gens et des femmes dans les arts et métiers. Du 10 juillet 1923. 
(Feuille fédérale, 1923, No. 28, p. 678.) 


Zanzibar 
Order 


The Immigration Regulation and Restriction Decree, 1923, No. 8. 











Book Notes 








INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE POUR LA PROTECTION DE L’EN- 
FANCE. Publications éditées par VOffice international de la protection de 4 
Venfance, octobre 1921 4 juillet 1923. Brussels, Secrétariat général. 1923. : 
20 pp. 

A list of the publications of the International Association for Child Welfare, 
including its monthly journal, documents submitted to the conferences of 
the Association, reprints and translations of laws for the protection of children, Y 
and a number of studies and reports on matters connected with child welfare. : 












Conferenza internazionale di Psicotecnica applicata all’ Orientamento pro- 
fessionale (Atti della III*), Milano, 2, 3, 4 ottobre 1922. Edited by the 
Umaniraria Society. Milan, Cooperativa Grafica degli operai. 1923. 255 pp. 


Full report of the proceedings of the third International Conference on 
Psychotechnics as applied to Vocational Guidance. Amond other interesting 
papers read were some on the definition of vocational abilities ; innate 
and acquired abilities, the psychological analysis of work, international 
unification of psychological tests, vocational guidance and Taylorism. A 
paper by the Gilbreths on the “One Best Way to Do Work” was presented 
to the Conference, also a criticism by C. S. Myers of their theory. Two = 
papers onthe cinematograph in vocational guidance were presented, and q 
various reports of new tests and other experiments were made. The report 
of the proceedings also includes reports of the discussions on the various ; 
papers, in which some of the most eminent European authorities took part, 
and thus epitomises the present position of scientific vocational guidance 
and the various trends of opinion on the subject. The papers are all reprinted 
in the language in which they were originally written, while the discussions 
are given in both Italian and French. 


















INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE STATISTIQUE. OFFICE PERMANENT. a 
Apergu annuel de la démographie des divers pays du monde, I: Superficie et — a 
population. II : Mowsement de la population. The Hague, S. A. Ancienne 

Librairie von Stockum. 1923. 96 pp. J 


Annual review of the area and population of the principal countries. 














OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 
Bureau oF Census anv Statistics. Census of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, 1921. Summary for the State of New South Wales relating to 
Dwellings. Bulletin No. 80. Melbourne, A. J. Mullett. 1923. 12 pp. 
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VICTORIA 


Victorian Year Book 1921-1922. Part VIII : Social Condition, 
By A. M. Laveston, F. S, §. Melbourne, Mullet, Government Printer. 
Iv, 71 pp. 

In addition to other matter this part of the Victorian Year Book for 1921-1922 
contains information concerning education, charitable and reformatory 
institutions, friendly societies, factory and workshop legislation, pensions, the 
State Accident Insutance Office, mining accident relief funds, maternity 
allowances, labour exchanges, the work of the Repatriation Department and 
of the Immigration Bureau. 


CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBour. International Labour Organisation. Laws 
of Canada bearing on Draft Conventions and Recommendations. Bulletin 
No. 6. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1923. 22 pp. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


BurREAv oF Pusitic HEALTH. Annual Report forthe Year 1921. Regina, 
J. W. Reid. 1923, 183 pp. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


MINISTERSTVO ZEMEDELSTVI. Zaklady statistiky Zvlaste pro zemedelce 
a druzstevniky. By Dosrostaw Kresci. 2nd revised edition. Prague, 1923. 
224 pp. 6 tables. 


The author’s aim is twofold: to show the importance of agricultural 
statistics and to stimulate general interest in the science of statistics. He 
stresses the distinction to be made between statistics used as an auxiliary 
method in nearly all scientific work (especially of a descriptive character) 
and the science of statistics itself. He considers the latter under two aspects : 
(a2) as a definite science the object of which is the elaboration of statistical 
method, and (b) as a social science directed to the systematic observation 
of the numerical factors in social phenomena with a view to establishing 
cause and effect. After emphasising the importance of statistics in various 
fields he traces the development of statistical compilation, and lists the 
principal publications on the subject, in particular those relating to statistics 
on agriculture and co-operation. A chapter is devoted to agricultural statistics 
in Czechoslavakia and ten other countries. 


DENMARK 


INVALIDEFORSIKRINGSRETTEN. Beretning for1ste Aar. 1 Oktober 19214- 
31 December 1922, Copenhague, H. Jensen. 1923. 171 pp. 


First annual report of the Invalidity Insurance Court. The first three 
parts deal with the constitution of the Court, its competence, and its functions. 
The last two parts give a statistical account of the cases heard. 


ESTHONIA 


Riigt STATISTIKA KEskBiRoo. Eesti Péllumajandus Statistiline Aas- 
taraamat. I, (Annuaire de la statistique agricole.) Reval, 1923. 273 pp. 


The first volume of agricultural statistics published by the Central Office 
of Statistics of Esthonia includes a French translation of the table of contents, 
and also in some cases gives the more important headings in the tables 
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simultaneously in Esthonian and in French; these figures are thus made 
available to readers abroad. The larger part of the volume refers to the 
agricultural resources of the country, including an analysis of the results of P. 
land tenure reform. Detailed information on wages paid, namely, annual a 
wages, wages for the summer season, wages of day labourers, and shepherds’ a 
wages, is recorded, wages in kind being reduced to an. equivalent value in 
money. The period covered is 1922. 










FRANCE 


MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. Annuaire statistique, 1922, Résumé rétros- 
pectif. Divers pays. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale. 1923. xvi, 396 pp. 




















Retrospective summary of statistics for various countries. 





DIRECTION DU TRAVAIL. Statistique des gréves survenues pendant 
Vannée 1919. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale. 1922. vu, 356 pp. 








Statistics of strikes in 1919. 








OFrFiIce pu TRAVAIL, Tarifs de salaires et conventions collectives 
pendant la guerre (1914-1918). TomelV. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1923, 
xix, 103 pp. 






Wage scales and collective agreements during the war (1914-1918). 






GERMANY 


PRUSSIA 


STATISTISCHES LANDESAMT. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Freistaat 
Preussen. Berlin, 1923. xvi, 509 pp. 












Statistical Year Book of Prussia. 







GREAT BRITAIN 


MINES DEPARTMENT. Report on the Causes and Circumstances attending 
the Explosion which occurred at the Wheldale Colliery, Castlefort, on 22 
February 1923. By T.H.Mattram. London, H. M, Stationery Office. 1923, 
41 pp., 2 maps. 







— SareTy in Mines Researcu Boarp. The Application of Stone 
Dust in Coal Mines. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 58 pp. 















MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FisHEerRiEs. Report on the Present 
Position and Future Prospects of Ex-Service Men settled on the Land in England 
and Wales. London, H. M, Stationery Office. 1923. 16 pp. 6d. 











This report reviews briefly the legislative and financial aspects of the 
soldier land settlement schemes in Great Britain, the agricultural conditions 
in 1921 and 1922, and future prospects for smallholders. An appendix shows 
the number and proportion of failures, which, having regard to the extremely 
unfavourable conditions, is judged to be surprisingly small. 









MINISTRY OF LABOUR. Report on National Unemploymen: Insurance to 
July 1923. London, H, M. Stationery Office. 1923, 231 pp. 3s. 
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PERMANENT CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON OFFiciaAL STaTISsTics, 
Guide to Current Official Statistics. First issue (1922), London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 1923. 162 pp. Is. 

This Guide, which deals with statistics relating to the United Kingdom, 
consists of two portions : (a) a list of publications containing statistics grouped 


under the Departments severally responsible, and (b) a subject index to 
these publications. Most of the official publications noted were issued in 1922. 


NORWAY 
Der STaTISTIKE CENTRALBYRA. Lonninger 1922. Norges offisielle 
Statistikk. VII. 82. Christania, 1923. vu, 29 pp. 


Wages statistics of 1922. 


RUMANIA 

MINISTEROL INDUSTRIEI SI COMERTULUI. Statistica preturilor in 
cursul anului 1922, (Statistique des prix en 1922.) Bucarest, Tipografiile 
Romane Unite. 1923. vn, 47 pp. 


Statistics of prices in 1922. 


SPAIN 

ConseJso SuPERIOR DE EmiGRaAcion. Actas del Pleno, Comision Perma- 
nente y Secciones, Primer semestre de 1922. Boletin, No. 116. Madrid, 
1923. 56 pp. 


Minutes of the meetings of the Superior Council of Emigration during the 
first half of 1922. 


InsTITUTO DE ReFrormMas Sociares. Legislacion del Trabajo, 1923. 
Madrid, 1923. 925 pp. 


Spanish labour legislation in 1922. 


SWEDEN 

K, KoMMERSKOLLEGIUM. Nagrauppgifter belysande det svenska narings- 
livets utveckling under de sista decennierna, (Some Data illustrating the Devel- 
opment of Swedish Industrial Life during the last few Decades.) Supplement te 
Kommersiella Meddelanden, No. 13-14, 1923. Stockholm, Marcus Boktryckeri. 
1923. 23 pp. 


On the occasion of the Gothenburg Tercentenary Exhibition of 1923, the 
Swedish Board of Trade contributed a collection of drawings and diagrams 
illustrating the development of Swedish industrial life during the last few 
decades. The majority of the diagrams have been published in pamphlet 
form as a supplement to the Kommersiella Meddelanden, the official journal 
= ol Board, together with tables and explanatory texts in Swedish and 

Nglish. 


K. SoclALSTYRELSEN. Ultlatande med férslag till lag angaende hyresre- 
gleringens avveckling m: m. Avgivet den 2 December 1922. (Statens offentliga 
utredningar 1922, 56. Justitiedepartementet.) Stockholm, P. A. Novdstedt. 
1922. 42 pp. 


This report throws light on housing conditions in Sweden at the end 
of 1922. It appears that there is still overcrowding and a considerable 
shortage of dwellings in the larger towns ; the Social Board therefore proposed 
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that the control of rents and terms of leases be continued, though in a 
. Modified form. The Riksdag did not agree to this, however, and in March 1923 

passed a Bill according to which control will largely cease on 1 October 1923, 
and will be replaced by provisions to prevent usury in rents. 


UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Farm Ownership and Tenancy in the 
Black Prairie of Tewas. By J.T. Sanvgrs. Bulletin No. 1068. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office. 1922. 60 pp. 


Deals with the problems arising. out of the break-up of the original land- 
tenure system in the black cotton-growing belt of Texas. Since 1880 the 
number of holdings has increased enormously, and the soil is now cultivated 
partly by owner-cultivators and partly on a share-produce system. The author 
attempts to estimate on the basis of statistical comparisons the differences 
between various classes of cultivators touching standard of cultivation attained, 
accumulation of wealth, and educational and social amenities. 


DEPARTMENT OR THE INTERIOR. Bureau OF Mines. Timbering of 
Metal Mines. Bulletin No. 215. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. vir, 72 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. BurREAU OF LaBour Statistics. Labour 
Legislation of 1922. Bulletin No. 330. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 
101 pp. 


FEepERAL BoARD FOR VOCATIONAL EpvucaTIoN. Program for Training 
Part-Time School Teachers. Bulletin No. 85, Trade and Industrial Series No. 24, 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office. June 1923. 50 pp. 


Believing that the teacher is the essential factor in part-time schools for 
employed children, the Federal Board has issued an outline training course 
for such teachers, with some statement of the aims and nature of a part-time 
school. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. PuBLic HeAttu Service. Mortality from 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Recent Years, Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
1923. 18 pp. 


ARKANSAS 


Burgavu or Lasour anv Sratistics. An Annotated Digest of the 
Labour Laws in Force at the Close of the Legislative Session of 1923. 160 pp 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Report of the Agricultural Conference 
held at Harrisburg, February 1923. Bulletin No. 373, Vol. VI, No. 2, March 
1923. 41 pp. 


- This agricultural conference was representative of the whole State of 
Pennsylvania. Co-operative associations, farmers’ organisations, and the 
distributing trade sent delegates, and representatives of governmental and 
educational agencies attended. The suggestions issued to committees for their 
reports stressed the importance of co-operation in marketing as well as in 
purchase of supplies needed for production. The conference considered that 
governmental agencies could most effectively assist agriculture by developing 
research, agricultural education, and extension work. 
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PORTO RICO 


DEPARTAMENTO DE AGRICULTURA Y TRABAJO. Compilacia de Leyes 
Obreros, 1902-1921. San Juan, Negociado de Materiales, |mprenta y Transporte. 
1922. 141 pp. 


Labour legislation in Porto Rico from 1902 to 1921. 


WISCONSIN 


INDUSTRIAL Commission. Child Labour in Wisconsin, 1917-1922. 
1923. 27 pp. 


A brief description of the working of the child labour law and the 
system of employment permits. In Wisconsin no child is permitted to work 
under 16 years of age unless he has completed the eight grades of the public 
(elementary) school. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 














AtskENn, John. Sjdémanslagen jamte férfattningar rérande sji6mannen 
Stockholm, Nordstedt. 1923. 318 pp. 6.50 kronor. 


Swedish shipping legislation may be divided into three main sections: 
commercial, maritime safety, and labour legislation. This book deals with 
the last-named; it is intended as a practical manual for shipowners and 
seamen. It contains a detailed account of the new Seamen’s Act of 15 June 1922, 
with the supplementary orders issued under it and a survey of all laws or 
parts of laws which directly or indirectly affect seamen. 


























AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING UNION. Financial Report for the Twelve 
Months ending December 1922. London, Co-operative Printing Society. 1923, 








AmERICAN YOUNG Men's CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. Service with 
Fighting Men. An Account of the Work of the American Y. M. C. A. in the 
World War. New York, Association Press. 1922. Vol. I, xxvm, 636 pp. 
Vol. II, x1, 664 pp. 


The services rendered by the American Y. M. C. A. in the American Army 
and by Americans for the Allied armies during the war are of international 
significance as an example of the ideals and methods of community welfare 
work. This contribution to the history of the war is divided into five parts 
dealing respectively with: (1) the objectives and problems of welfare work ; 
(2) service in the United States ; (3) service with the American Expeditionary 
Forces ; (4) war prisoners aid (in Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy and the 
Balkan States, and prior to America’s entry into the war, in the German 
prison camps and the camps of Austria-Hungary ; after the Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, and following the Armistice); (5) work with the Allied armies. 








ARBEIDERNES FAGLIGE LANDSORGANISATION : Beretning 1922, 
Christiania, Arbeidernes Aktietrykkeri. 1923. 44, 100 pp. 

Annual report of the Norwegian Confederation of Trade Unions for 1922, 
containing inforrnmation on membership, statistics of wage negotiations, 
the economic situation of the Confederation during the year, the activities 
of the workers’ committees, etc. 
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—— Kongressen 1923. Dagsorden og Protokol, Christania, Arbeid- 


ernes Aktietrykkeri. 1923. 268 pp. 


The agenda and minutes of the tenth Congress of the Norwegian Con- 
federation of Trade Unions held at Christiania from 4 to 12 March 1923. 
Items of special interest were the question of re-organisation, international 
relations, and relations between the political Labour Parties and the co-operative 
movement. 





ARBEITER - UNFALL VERSICHERUNGS-ANSTALT FOUR BO&HMEN IN 
Prac, Bericht fir das Jahr 1924. Prague. 1923. 18 pp. 8 tables. 


This report on industrial accident insurance in Bohemia for 1921 will be 
analysed in a future number of the Review under the heading Social Insurance. 


ASSOCIATION SUISSE DE CONSEILS D’APPRENTISSAGE ET DE PROTEC-~ 
TION DES APPRENTIS. Subsides a l’apprentissage. Liste des institutions 
Officielles et privées qui subventionnent Vapprentissage. Zurich, Gebr. Leemann, 
1923. 85 pp. 


A list of public and private bodies which grant scholarships or other 
financial assistance to apprentices or institutions for vocational training in 
Switzerland, grouped by canton and commune, 


BaBinski1, W. WNiepodzielnose drobnych gospodarstw wiejskich na 
siemiach Rzeczypospolity. (Indivisibilité de la petite propriété fonciére en 
Pologne). Annuaire de !’Institut de politique agraire de l’Ecole supérieure d’agri- 
culture, No. 2. Warsaw, Gebethner i Wolff. 1923. 80 pp. 


Study (with a résumé in French) of the system of land-ownership in Poland. 


BourpgEAvux, Jean. Les carriéres féminines intellectuelles. Les livres de 
la vie pratique. Paris, France-édition. 1923. 205 pp. 


A brief guide to the various professions open to women in France, with 
some information on the training required, conditions of work, and prospects 
in each. The book covers the liberal professions (including law, medicine, 
dentistry, midwifery, pharmacy), railways, employment in government and 
municipal offices, teaching, etc. A list is also given of schools and colleges 
offering training for women in these professions. 


BricKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
or AmeErRiIcA. Second Biennal and Fifty-Fourth Report of the President, 
Secretary and Official Auditor, for the Term ending 30 June 1922. 2 vols. 
1922. xx, 834 pp. 


CAISSE NATIONALE SUISSE D’ASSURANCE EN CAS D’ACCIDENTS. Rap- 
port annuel et comptes pour Vexercice 1922. 65 pp. 


Annual report of the Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund, 1928. 


CasseL, G. The Theory of Social Economy. 2 vols. Translated by 
J. McCase. London, T. Fisher Unwin. 1923. x1, vm, 654 pp. 


This treatise was first published in German in 1918. In the preface to the 
present edition the author states that the original text was completed in 1914 
and published after the war with two appendices relating to recent experiments. 
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Catuotic Soc1at Guitp (Great Britain). The Catholic Social Year 
Book 1923. Fourteenth year of issue. A Handbook for Social Study. Oxford. 
102 pp. 

Intended to replace the 1920 Year Book: A Guide to Social Students, now 
out of — as a practical handbook to the various departments of the 
Guild’s work. 


Crcit, Lord Robert. American Addresses, A League of Nations, Vol. V, 
No. 6. Boston, World Peace Foundation. 59 pp. 


CENTRAAL OVERLEG IN ARBEIDSZAKEN VOOR WERKGEVERSBONDEN, 
Jaarverslag 1922. Haarlem. 1923. 43 pp. 


‘Annual report of the Council of Dutch employers’ unions, 1923. 


DANSK ARBEJDSGIVERFORENING. Lovsamling udarbejdet af Hovedkon- 
toret. Copenhagen, 1923. 419 pp. 


A handbook for Danish employers containing the rules of the Danish 
Employers’ Association and the texts of agreements with the trade unions 
respecting negotiations in disputes, and of laws of special interest to employers 
(conciliation, social insurance, unemployment, apprenticeship, factories, etc.). 
The text of certain orders is also given ; the regulations for the inspection 
of steam boilers are printed in full, but the regulations issued under the 
Factory Act for specially unhealthy or dangerous trades are only listed. The 
book contains neither table of contents nor index. 


Dases, Inge. Norske Erfaringer om toungen Voldgift i Arbeidsstridigheder. 
Foredrag i Dansk Forening for Socialpolitik den 29 Januar 1923. Copenhagen, 
Dansk Forening for Socialpolitik (Vol. 11). 1923. 19 pp. 


A lecture given before the Danish Association for Social Reform by the 
secretary of the corresponding Norwegian Association on Norwegian experience 
of compulsory arbitration in labour disputes. The conclusions drawn by 
Mr. Debes are that the way out of the present muddle is neither to return 
to unrestricted liberty nor to introduce measures of compulsion against the 
disputing parties, but to gather all forces in equal co-operation for the good 
of the community, in short, the introduction of “industrial democracy ”’. 


Dor&, R. Essai d’une bibliographie des congrés internationaux. Paris, 
Edouard Champion, 1923. 56 pp. 


List of documents relating to international congresses. 


ESPOSIZIONE SCIENTIFICA E INDUSTRIALE D’IGIENE A STRASBURGO. 
Sezione ITratraNnA. La Caisse professionnelle contre le chémage pour les 
ouvriers mécaniciens, métallurgistes et similaires de la ville de la province de 


Tvrin. 1923. 19 pp, 


A study on the organisation and working of the engineers’ and metal 
workers’ unemployment fund in the town and province of Turin. 


FEpERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF Curist IN AmErIcA. Labou 
Sunday Message, 1923, of the Commission on the Church and Social Service 
and a Review of the Year 1922-1923, New York. 47 pp. 

A summary of significant events in the field of industrial relations in the 


United States for the year 1922-1923, this pamphlet reviews the principal 
strikes, the report of the Federal Coal Commission, Federal and State legislation 








enacted during the period, court decisions, the establishment of unemployment 
insurance for the 35,000 members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in 
Chicago, important conferences, certain new industrial experiments and the 
growing use of economic research by labour organisations. The pith of the 
“Labour Sunday Message” is that recognition and service of the needs of 
the community as a whole on the part of organised labour is essential to the 
permanent advancement of its interests. 


Gatron, F. W. The Tailoring Trade. With a preface by Sydney 
Wess. London, King and Son. 1923. 242 pp. 


Handbuch fiir das Berufs-und Fachschulwesen. Edited by A. Kihne and 
issued under the auspices of the Zentralinstitut far Erziehung und Unterricht in 
Berlin, Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer. 1922. xvi, 588 pp. 


A valuable book of reference giving a full description of the various forms 
of trade school and continuation school in Germany, each article being written 
by an authority on the particular subject. Papers on the theory of vocational 
education and on general problems of education are also included, 


Graves, Philip. Palestine, the Land of Three Faiths. With an intro- 
duction by D. G. Hocartu. London, Jonathan Cape. 1923. 286 pp. 


The opening chapters of this book provide an historical background for 
Mr. Philip Graves’ study of the present situation in the Holy Land with its 
three problems of absorbing interest: Zionism, Arab Nationalism, and British 
Administration under the Mandate granted by the League of Nations, The 
author’s sympathies lie with the moderate Zionists, but he criticises the 
allitude of the proponents of political Zionism who would flood the country 
with a number of Jewish immigrants exceeding its economic capacity to 
absorb. At the same time he regards Jewish brains and capita! as indispens- 
able to its full development under a British administration ensuring full 
liberty, economic, social, and religious, to every section of the community. 
The obstacles to mass immigration are fully dealt with in the chapter devoted 
to the work of the Halutzim, or Jewish ‘ pioneers’ working for Zionism, which 
also describes the Jewish colonies or settlements, the labour difficulties and 
the Arab hostility encountered, and the Government restrictions on immigration 
designed to lessen political and economic friction. The somewhat complicated 
system of land tenure, still governed by Turkish law, amended in some 
particulars, is explained, prominence being given to the happy results of the 
Jewish colonies in raising the standard of rural life and of agriculture in the 
districts where they have been founded. 

An interesting account is given of the composition of the Jewish urban 
population, and the organisation of Jewish labour in Palestine, divided politically 
into three groups : the Poel Ha-Zair, non-Socialist or slightly Socialist trade 
unions not affiliated to any International ; the Ahaduth Ha-Avoda or Labour 
Union, comprising the moderate Socialists, affiliated to the Vienna Internalional, 
working for the development of a Jewish community on a Labour basis, the 
teaching of Hebrew in the schools, and the maintenance of good relations 
with the Arabs ; lastly, the Majligat Poelim Sozialistim Ivrit, a small group 
of Communists of little importance. 


Harpinc, Warren G., Hucues, Charles Evans, Roor, Elihu, and others. 
The World Court. A League of Nations, Vol. VI, No. 1. Boston, World Peace 
Foundation. 80 pp. 


A series of addresses and excerpis from addresses on the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, the reasons for and the conditions of American 
adhesion. 
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HarMaJja, Leo. Valtiotieteiden Kdasikirja. Vols. 1 and II. Helsingfors, 
Tietosanakirja-Oy. 1921-1923. 652 and 667 pp. 450 Finnish marks. 


The first half of a large “Handbook of Political Sciences ’’ which, when 
completed in four volumes, will form a standard work corresponding to the 
German Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. Mr. Harmaja (editor in 
chief) and his collaborators have issued a comprehensive handbook, 
both scientific and practical, intended as a guide in the reorganisa- 
tion of the country after the achievement of independence. The two first 
volumes include some 300 articles, writlen by about 100 of the best authorities 
in Finland, and cover the principal problems of sociology, politics, finance, 
economics, statistics, public law, administration, labour legislation, and social 
policy ; the League of Nations receives special attention. The general plan 
appears to be first to deal with the theory of each question, then to present a 
historical and international survey, with special reference to Scandinavian 
countries, and to conclude with a study of Finnish conditions. In addition 
to the results of earlier studies, the book reports on many new and independent 
enquiries. The work will prove mast valuable to those desiring information 
on the political, economic, and social conditions in the North. 


INDUSTRIAL AccIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS (Ontario). Annual 
General Meeting, Toronto, 6 March 1923. 24 pp. 


KASA CHORYCH M. WaARSzAWY. Sprawozdanie za 1922 rok. Warsaw, 


1923. 105 pp. 
Report on the activity of the Sickness Fund of Warsaw in 1922. 


LaBour RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. The Federation of British Industries. 
Studies in Labour and Capital, No. V. London, Labour Publishing Co. 1923, 


64 pp. Is. 


The origin, constitution, aims, and political influence of the Federation 
of British Industries as seen through the eyes of Labour. The study is based 
chiefly on extracts from the Bulletin of the Federation. 


LevermoreE, Charles H. Third Year Book of the League of Nations. 
For the Year 1922. Brooklyn, New York, Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 1923. 434 pp. 


The general purpose of this year book has already been outlined in the 
Review (Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 472). The present issue is an 
international chronicle covering not only the activities of the League of Nations, 
the International Labour Organisation, and the Permanent Court of Inter-- 
national Justice during 1922, but also the various international conferences 
and the efforts of the Reparations Commission as instrumental in shaping 
issues affecting the current problems of the League and its development. The- 
sources from which the matter is derived are indicated in the preface. 


MACDONALD, W. The In‘ellectual Worker and his Work. London,. 
Jonathan Uape. 1923, 351 pp. 


Much has been written and a growing interest is generally manifested 
in the present difficulties of the middle classes and particularly of the intellectual 
workers in all countries. Mr. Macdonald’s book presents some special features. 
which distinguish it from the many other publications on this subject. A 
satisfactory definition of the term intellectual worker is the first difficulty 
which has to be overcome in a work of this kind. In the author’s opinion 
an intellectual worker may be so described when the main value of his 
work is not made up of material factors. He insists rightly on the idea that 
the quality of the performance is irrelevant. An indifferent or worthless book 
is as much intellectual work as a good book. A couple of chapters are devoted 
to the consideration of certain actual conditions of intellectual work, the- 
Salaries or remuneration of intellectual workers. The pecuniary gain of an- 
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intellectual worker is mainly dependent on the public interest awakened in 
his work. Mr. Macdonald points out the important bearing of public opinion 
on the earnings of intellectual workers ; these vary considerably according to 
whether, quite apart from its intrinsic value, the intellectual or artistic work 
produced is held to be a luxury or a necessity. ; 

Solidarity among intellectual workers exists whether or not. they recognise 
the direct or indirect interdependence of intellectual pursuits, and has led to 
their organising in professionnal groups both nationally and internationally. 
The author examines the various forms of professional association from the 
earliest, which were chiefly technical or scientific, to the more recent federa- 
tions. He then reviews the various schemes for international association and 
pays a tribute to the work of the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Office in this connection. 

Mr. Macdonald’s book contains a very complete exposition of the economic 
aspects of intellectual work. The manner in which the subject is treated 
is new and in itself reveals the evolution of ideas in recent years. 


Maver, W.  Triebkrafte der deutschen Wirtschaft. Duisbourg, Echo- 
Verlag. 1922. 73 pp. 
Study on economic tendencies in Germany. 


Mavuvezin, F. Pour que nos enfants réussissent dans leur métier ou leur 
profession. Bordeaux, Editions littéraires et politiques. 1923.96 pp. 2.50 franes. 


This work is a collection of comments, advice, and anecdotes conceived 
in the same spirit as the author’s previous publication Avant de choisir son 
métier. It aims at counteracting by illuminating examples the disastrous 
influence of ignorance, prejudice and tradition, the worst enemies of vocational 
guidance. 


Mertens, ©. Le mouvement syndical international. Cahiers de la Com- 
mission syndicale de Belgique. Brussels, May 1923. 103 pp. 


The first part of this pamphlet is a well documented exposition of the 
international trade union movement before, during, and since the war. After 
sketching the history of the Amsterdam International Federation of Trade 
Unfons, the author describes the various conferences held in 1916 and 1917 
at Leeds, Stockholm, and Berne, with the object of re-establishing international 
relations. A chapter is devoted to international federations. A special study is 
also made of the International Christian Trade Union movement and the Moscow 
International Federation. The second part contains the text of the resolutions 
passed at the international conferences heid from 1901 to 1913, the programme 
drawn up at the Berne Conference in 1919 with a view to the incorporation of the 
“Labour Charter” in the Peace Treaty, a summary of the reports of enquiries 
instigated by the International Federation of Trade Unions, together with the 
declarations, resolutions, manifestoes, etc. relating to the Federation’s scheme 
for the economic reconstruction of Europe. In the last part are given the 
statutes of the International Federation of Trade Unions and of the Moscow 
International Federation. 


—— Apercu historique sur ’organisation des relieurs belges. Brussels, 
Imprimerie coopérative Lucifer. 1923, 62 pp. 


An historical account of the organisation of the Belgian bookbinders. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONOF CHINA. Second 
Semi-Annual Report, 1 January 1923 - 30 June 1923. Shanghai, 1923. 
21 pp. ; 

This Association was founded to “ establish the relation between education 
and vocation” and to foster the productive power of the people. It has 
established several vocational schools in different parts of China, and works 
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in co-operation with the National Federation of Vocational Schools formed 
under its auspices. It also conducts research in educational and industrial 
questions and encourages vocational guidance. A sketch of the development 
of vocational education in the various provinces of China is included in the 


Report. 


NATIONAL JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL FOR THE FLouR MILLING 
inpustrY. Fourth Annual Report 1922-1923. 1923. 48 pp. 


NEDERLANDSCHE TOONKUNSTENAARSBOND. Arbeidsbemiddeling voor 
Musici. Memorie, gericht tot zijne Excellentie den Minister van Arbeid, Handel 


en Nijverheid. The Hague, 1923. 27 pp. 


Report submitted to the Minister of Labour, Commerce, and Industry by 
athe Netherlands Federation of Musicians on the need of an employment agency 


for musicians. 


Picou, A. ©. Essays in Applied Economics, -London, P. S. King and 


Son. 1923. 198 pp. 

These essays are for the most part reprints of articles’ published in the 
Economic Journal, the Contemporary Review, and similar periodicals. They 
are, with one or two exceptions, non-technical discussions of present-day 
economic problems. The questions covered include unemployment, a minimum 
wage for agriculture, trade boards, prices and wages before the war, small 
holdings, population, taxation, and the exchanges. 


Rossonlt, E. Le idee della ricostruzione. Discorsi sul sindacalismo fascista. 


Florence, Bemporad. vu, 106 pp. 

Contains a number of addresses given during 1922 and 1923 by Mr. E. 
ossoni, Secretary to the Confederation of Fascist Corporations, in which the 
fundamental principles of the Fascist trade union movement are very clearly 
set forth. Mr. Rossoni states that the discipline of work and the increase 
of production form the basis of national progress; and that the Fascist trade 
union movement aims at the economic and political reconstruction of Italy 
by the introduction of harmonious relations between employers and workers 
and by grading the different categories of intellectual and manual workers. 
The addresses of chief importance relate to the first Congress of Fascist 
Corporations held at Milan in June 1922, the Seamen’s Congress held at Genoa, 
the characteristic features of Fascist trade unionism compared with the socialist 
and liberal conceptions, and the legal recognition of the corporations. 


Rowntree, B. Seebohm. Poverty. A Study of Town Life. London, 
Longmans, Green. 1922. xv, 496 pp. 


In the preface to this new edition of Poveriy the author draws attention 
to the economic consequences of the war and the psychological changes 
influencing the present outlook. Behind the apparent chaos of the immediate 
situation he discovers elements making for the attainment of a higher level 
of national morality and a growing insistence on a greater measure of social 
justice. Mr. Rowntree’s book, which has become a classic of social investiga- 
tion, embodies the results of an enquiry originally undertaken in 1899 with 
the object of ascertaining the proportion of the population living in poverty 
in York — a typical provincial town — the nature of that poverty, and the 
social conditions under which the wage-earning classes were living. Certain 
additiona] information was inserted in the second edition, but it is not stated 
‘whether any further additions have been made in this new edition. 


Russgtt, Bertrand, and Russeti, Dora. The Prospects of Industrial 
Civilisation. London, George Allen & Unwin. 1923. 283 pp. 


The general argument of this book is that machinery which could be 
used to confer great benefits on mankind is actually inflicting great evil. 
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This evil is traced to three sources — private property, nationalism, and the 


- mechanistic outlook. The remedies found necessary are that private property,. 


or at least land and all natural and legal monopolies, should be replaced by 
some form of public ownership and control; that nationalism should give 
place to internationalism, both in sentiment and in conduct; and that -the 
mechanistic outlook should be superseded by one which values mechanism 
for the freedom it gives from material cares, but no longer worships it as a 
good in itself. It is maintained that sociological development can be controlled’ 
and completely changed by public opinion and the operation of human desires. 
and beliefs, the more so as man advances in intelligence and control over 
mature. The object to be aimed at accordingly is to change the popular 
philosophy so that instead of being shaped as it is at present by prejudice, 
tradition, and the worst instincts of mankind, it shall be guided by reason 
and humanity. 


Ryan, Rev. John A. The Supreme Court and the Minimum Wage. New 
York, Paulist Press. 1923. 56 pp. 


Argues the case for minimum wage legislation in the United States 
The author points out that the interpretation given to the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution by the Supreme Court, which on 9 April 1928, 
by a majority. of five to three, declared unconstitutional and therefore invalid 
the minimum wage law in the District of Columbia, throws open to attack 
in the Courts any one of the State minimum wage laws. He examines the 
two remedies available : (1) amendment of the Constitution, (2) curtailment 
of the power of the Supreme Court, and concludes in favour of the latter. 


SHELDON, Oliver. The Philosophy of Management. Preface by B. Seebohm: 
Rowntree. London, Pitman. 1923. xvi, 296 pp. 


Mr. Sheldon has not attempted a detailed technical study of the many 
human or practical problems with which the director of every modern under- 
takings is confronted but rather to set forth the essential elements of the question,. 
Three main ideas form the substance of his book. The first is that industry 
exists “to provide the commodities and services which are necessary for the 
good life of the community’. This puts responsibilities on every one engaged 
in the undertaking as well as on society as a whole. The function of manage- 
ment in this task is to ensure efficient and, as far as possible, disinterested 
service. The second idea is that “management is not solely the scientific 
employment of a machine, which shall produce in rigid ratio to the care 
exercised in its construction, but rather the art of combining human and 
material factors into a single harmonious enterprise". The third idea is 
that class antagonism resolves itself into a moral problem: the real claim: 
of the inarticulate mass of the proletariat, the half-conscious desire it strives 
to utter, is to live under a regime providing “a more equitable distribution 
of social opportunities”, and every attempted solution of the class problem 
which fails to take this aspiration into account is doomed to failure. 

In the light of these principles and some considerations of a more 
technical order the author reviews the various factors influencing output and 
the satisfactory working of an undertaking. He enlarges on the subject of 
wages, labour turnover and unemployment, welfare work, vocational and 
general workers’ education, trade unionism, the co-operative spirit, and the 
training of managers. In the closing pages of his book, he attempts to formulate 
concisely a technical and moral doctrine of industrial management. 


SimiLa, Yejé. Tydnantajat ja tydntekijat. Porvoo, Werner Séderstrém 
Oy. 1922. 150 pp. 15 Finnish marks. 


This small book, * Employers and Workers ", written by the Commissioner 
of the Finnish Association of Building Employers, deals with modern develop- 
ments in industrial relations, such as scientific management, sliding scales, 
co-partnership and profit-sharing, nationalisation, and housing. The book: 
is mainly based on experience in the Scandinavian countries and Finland. 
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SinzHeimer, Ludwig. Die geistigen Arbeiter. 2 vols. Munich and 
Leipzig, Duncker. 1922. 47%/ and 175 pp. 


The “ Verein fir Sozialpolitik ’’ has devoted its 152nd collection of essays 
to intellectual workers. A number of experts have assisted in the preparation 
on this work edited by Messrs. Sinzheimer, Francke, and Lotz, The 
first volume deals with the position of writers and their relations with publish- 
ers. After an historical survey of the conditions under which independent 
writers have worked are shown the present difficulties with which they have 
to contend and the gradual development of association, begun before the 
war, with a view to coping with these difficulties. 

Several chapters are devoted to authors’ rights and the reforms advocated 
in Germany. Others, dealing with the pecuniary aspect of the question (Die 
Bezahlung des wissenschaftlichen Schriftstellers ; Finanzpolitik und Schrijt- 
Stellerfrage), give particulars as to writers’ remuneration. It is estimated that 
before the war an author received one half of the total amount expended by 
the publisher in the publication of a work; he now receives approximately 
one tenth of this sum. While the other expenses are now about fifty 
times higher the author’s fee is not more than six times what it was in pre- 
war days. These figures are for 1922 but are still approximately correct. 

A chapter on the provisions of labour laws affecting independent writers 
raises the question of the latter’s social status compared with that of the 
manual worker and gives a very complete exposition of the regulations which 
may in certain cases be applied for the protection of intellectual workers. In 
the concluding chapters are considered various plans for the socialisation of 
the publishing industry. 

It is difficult to summarise a work of this kind, each chapter deserving 
@ special analysis. From the whole, however, results a striking impression 
of the precarious position of writers and, although this study concerns Germany 
only, much that is said applies with equal truth to other countries. 

The second volume deals with journalists and artists. A general description 
is given of the position of journalism in Germany, of the effects of the present 
crisis on journalists, and of the attempts being made to unionise the profession. 
One chapter only is devoted to artists, this being a far more difficult field 
for research. The information given is nevertheless of great value and interest. 

A special importance attaches to these two volumes since the matter they 
contain relates to questions which the League of Nations’ Commission on 
intellectual co-operation has undertaken to investigate. They represent a 
contribution to the thought on the subject which will be welcomed by the 
steadily increasing number of those interested in the welfare of intellectual 
workers and seeking to promote it. 


SNOWDEN, Philip. Jf Labour Rules. 
60 pp. 

With the exception of the last, headed “ A Reply to Critics’, the chapters 
of this pamphlet originally appeared in the Morning Post and a number of 
provincial journals. Mr. Snowden outlines the prospects, difficulties, and 
programme of a Labour Government in Great Britain. As Mr. Snowden 
remarks : “Its success, and its claim to be a government of the people and 
not the government of a class, will depend upon the extent to which it resists 


the demands of sections of Labour which are not justified on the — of 
public welfare. ”’ 


London, Labour Publishing Co. 1923, 


Starr, Mark. Trade Unionism Past and Future. 
League. 1923. 40 pp. 6d. 


‘An avowedly propagandist sketch of the development of industrial organisa- 
tions of workers in Great Britain, from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Although the author insists upon the predominant importance of 
trade unions as a means of working class emancipation, he nevertheless is 
not opposed to independent political action on the part of the workers. The 
pamphlet is intended primarily to stimulate the interest of trade union 
students in social and economic history, and to serve as an introduction to 
more extensive works. 


London, The Plebs 
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Svenska ARBETSGIFVAREFORENINGEN. Kalender 1923. Stockholm, 
V. Petterson. 1923. 387 pp. 


Year book of the National Federation of Swedish Employers, 1923. 


TesTeRA, Dr. Camillo. Il Contratto d’Impiégo nelle Amministrasioni 
Pubbliche e Private. Torino, G. Castelotti, 1922. 147 pp. 


The Italian Civil Code (Book III, Article III, sub-heading IX) lays down the 
broad principles governing the relations between employers and employees, and 
contains clauses relating to contracts of service. Inadequate for the settlement 
of.the complex questions arising out of modern developments, the provisions 
of the Code have been supplemented by further enactments: the law of 
22 November 1908 defining the legal position of civil employees of the State, 
and the Decree of 9 February 1919 defining that of the employee in private 
concerns. Mr. Testera first examines the general principles which in Roman 
and in common law govern agreements between employers and employees, 
and from which has gradually developed the contract of service in its present 
form. He makes a close analvsis of the laws actually in force, indicating 
the scope of their application. An important part of his work is devoted to 
public servants and the nature of the relations form a juridical standpoint 
between the State and its emplo,jees. He quotes in this connection some well 
known authorities. Finally, he considers the right of appeal to the Council 
of State and to the Court of Appeal of Rome, and the penal, civil, and 
disciplinary liabilities of public servants. 

An appendix contains texts of laws analysed in the volume. 


UNIUNEA INDUSTRIILOR METALURGICE DIU Romania. Codul Muncii 
Studiu Critic. Bucharest, Tipografia Societatei ‘‘ Universul ”, 1923, 40 pp. 


A pamphlet setting forth the views of the Employers’ Union in the metal 
industry in Roumania on the draft Labour Code elaborated by the Roumanian 
Government. The Union is prepared, after careful consultation with those 
concerned and subject to constitutional principles being respected, to collaborate 
in the framing of special laws designed to meet present day needs. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
(THE). Wages of Farm Labour. University Farm. St. Paul, 1922. 65 pp. 


This enquiry, conducted by the Division of Agricultural Economics, analyses 
the wages of hired farm labour in the State of Minnesota. Diagrams based 
on the census over three decades show the rapid increase of labourers as 
compared to farmers between each census. Seasonal distribution of labour 
is also shown by diagram and charts indicating the comparative curve of 
increase in farm and industrial wages in the State from 1915 to 1920. 


USTREDNI SVAZ CESKOSLOVENSKYCH Druzs1Ev v PRazge. Vyrocni 
zprava sa spravni rok 1922. Prague. 1923. 190 pp. 


Keport of the Central Union of Czechoslovak Co-operative Societies for 1922. 
At the end of the year the Union numbered 1,373 co-operative societies (477 
distributive societies, 249 producers’ societies, 232 building societies, 264 farmers’ 
co-operative societies, 137 workers’ houses, 12 banks, and two other co-operative 
concerns of a different order). The membership totalled 558,000 (a reduction 
of 50,000 on the figure for 1921) with shares amounting to 77 million crowns. 
During 1922 the reserve fund had increased from 20 to 24.5 million crowns. 
To other assets had been added approximately 3 million crowns. From these 
figures the financial position of co-operative societies in Czechoslovakia would 
appear to have materially improved. Members’ savings increased to the 
extent of 26 million crowns. On the other hand, business was slacker. The 
{urnover amounted to 1,300 million crowns, representing a decrease of 259,5 mil- 
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lion crowns on the figure for 1921. The reason for this decrease is attributed 
to the lower purchasing power of members largely due to unemployment and 
the fall: in wages. 

The various co-operative societies are under the financial control of the 
Union. During 1922 out of 1,370 undertakings 3 only were declared insolvent. 
The bi-monthly organ of the Union, Druzstevnik, had a circulation of 206,800, 
and the monthly publication Nas Rozvoj one of 1,028,850 copies. 


VERBAND SCHWEIZER SPEZIALFABRIKEN DER ELEKTROTECHNIK : 
7. Jahresbericht (1. Januar bis 341. Dezember 1922). Affoltern a. A. 
Buchdruckerei J. Weiss. 1923. 38 pp. 


The Report of the Swiss Union of Electrical Engineers for 1922. In addition 
to commercial matters the report deals with social questions such as hoirs of 
work, unemployment, and wages. 


Wituiams, Gertrude. Social Aspects of Industrial Problems. London. 
P. S. King. 1923. xn, 260 pp. 


Important industrial problems, such as organisation of industry, unem- 
ployment, and women in industry, are examined in this book. The author 
reviews recent developments and different policies, briefly indicating their 
probable consequences. 


YLEINEN OsuuskauppogseNn LuTo. Vuosikirja 1922. Helsingfors, 
Suomen Osuuskauppojen Keskuskunta r. 1. 1923. 445, 130 pp. 


The year book of the Finnish General Co-operative Union of Distributive 
Societies, which includes rather more than half (the “ neutrals”) the total 
co-operative membership of the country. The first part contains the annual 
report of the Union for 1921 and the report of its conference in 1922. The 
second part gives statistics which show that in 1921 the Union included 
490 societies with 1,746 shops and 180,736 members, and that their total sales 
amounted to 1,043.5 million Finnish marks. The general trade depression 
prevailing in 1921 made itself felt also in the co-operative movement, which 
suffered a slight setback in that year. 


Other Publications received by the Office 


Bracuer, §. V. The Herald Book of Labour Members. With Foreword 
by Hamilton Frrz. London, The Labour Publishing Co. 1923. vm, 227 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Bropa, Rudolf. Licht im Schatten. I. Sechs Lebensbilder aus der Zeit des 
Kulturverfalls. IT. Gedichte: Der Mensch und das Leid. Berne and Leipzig, 
Ernst Bircher. 1923. IL, 136 pp. 


Mac Donatp, J. Ramsay. The Foreign Policy of the Labour Party. 
London, Cecil Palmer. 1923. 52 pp. 


Priou, J. Leterritoire dela Sarre. Etudes politiques et économiques. 
Nancy, Paris, Strasburg, Berger-Levrault. 1923. 223 pp. 12 francs. 


Srpitute, A. Les comptes ala ferme. Preface by H. Girarp. Paris, Librai- 
rie de l’Académie d’agriculture. 1923. xxx, 190 pp. 








